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Summary 



This section will address the following topics: 
° Project goal and design; 

• Fonnal policies that govern the eligibility of an individual with learning disabilities for 
vi-Kational rehabilitation services in Wisconsin; 

• A functional description of learning disabilities; 

• A sampling of what individuals with learning disabilities say about their experiences. 

Project Goal 

The goal of this project was to identify and test best practices in the vocational rehabilitation of 
clients with learning disabilities. "Best practices" in this context include not only techniques tnat a 
counselor could use with i.licnts in one-to-one or group settings, but also program management 
approaches and services that a counselor could purchase from community based organization^ and 
postsccondary education/training programs. In carrying out this effort, the project focused on the 
vcK-ational rehabilitation (VR) counselor's typical work environment. The typical work environment 
of many VR counselors in a state/fcdentl a'.iabilitation program includes responsibility for acaseload 
of 1 25 - 1 75 clients with various disabilities, and $40-60,000 in case service funds per year with which 
to serve them. Because individual cases are opened and closed at any time, a typical counselor might 
work wiih 250 different individuals during the course of a single fiscal year. In Wisconsin, the 
average annual case services expenditure per client served foi fiscal year 1988 was $435 (Division 
of Vix ational Rehabilitation, 19K9). 



Project Design 

Potential best practices were generated in the following ways. First, project staff searched me 
litcniiure, includingfinal prcxlucts of completed model demonstration and research programs, as well 
as uiterim findings of those demonstration/research efforts still in progress. Second, staff contacted 
reiuibiiitation counselors in all 50 states considered by their sjpervisors and peers to be expens in 
scn.'ing clients with learning disabilities. Third, staff contacted state and local chapters of the 
Association for Children and Adults with Learning Disabilities in all 50 stales in order to obtain the 
views of learning disabled individuals who were cuiTent or fonner clients in their state's VR program, 
l-oiinh, suiff obtained infonnation from community based organizations from whom VR purcha.scd 
.ser\'iccs. 
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These efforts gencraliui an initial pix^l of 1 20 potential "best practices" that project suvff prepared 
in a loose leaf format for use by participating counselors. To test these appa>aches undci normal 
working conditions, ten counselors from the Wisconsin Division of VcKational Rehabilitation 
(DVR) volunteered to panicipate in the project from its inception. 

To facilitate the process and monitor progress, project staff, panicipating counselors, and the 
DVR central office liaison staff person met as a group four times per year. Project staff also 
conducted site visits to each of the ten counselors' home offices ever) eight to ten weeks. Each 
participating counselor was free to test whatever practice he/she felt would meet the needs of 
particular clients with learning disabilities and meshed with their professional skills and approach. 

Midway through year three of the paiject, staff had the participating counselors formally rate the 
value of each potential best practice on its utility to their professional peers. Only those items rated 
as most useful ("4" or "5'' on a 5-point scale), or items tested and found effective by an individual 
coun >elor or other human service worker, were included in this handbook. 

The second section of the handbook contains these best practices, grouped according to the stage 
in the rehabilitation process that seemed most appropriate. Depending upon the individual client's 
needs and counselor's approach, any given practice might be quite helpful in one or more stages of 
the rehabilitation process in addition to the one suggested in this publication. 

Policies That Govern Eligibility Determination in Wisconsin 

In any human service, practice is governed by legal regulations and agency piilicy. This project 
operated within the mainstream of Wisconsin's Division of Vwalional Rchahilitaiion, Thus, a 
summary of DVR policy governing eligibility dctcmijnation for clients with learning disabilities is 
necessary. 

As described in the VR Program Policy Manual (July, 1987), pages 2.2 J9 - 2.2,24, the follow- 
ing prcKedures governs eligibility dctemiination for DVR applicanLs wiih learning disabilities. 

Section Ten - Learning Disabilities Supplement 

A, Definition. Learning Disability nic^ns a psycho-neurological disability v\ hich niunifcsts 
itself as a disorder in attention, undej standing, perceiving or using spoken or written 
words or numbers (i.e. a disorder in acquiring, steering and/or retrieving infomiation 
and includes a heterogeneous group of disorders caused by known or prcsumed/infeircd 
central nerv^ous system dysfunction). 

B. The majority of referrals of learning disabled individuals arc anticipated to come from 
kx'al educational agencies. Referrals of individuals from tlie educaiit^nal sysicni shouhl 
meet the following conditions: 
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1. VR counselor participation in the multi-disciplinary team evaluation is appropriate 
as early as age 14. This does not necessarily mean that the student must be a 
current applicant for VR services. 

2. Referrals for the determination of eligibility and the provision of services are 
appropriate when the individual is at or approaching working age 

3. Referrals should include the multi-disciplinary team staffing and diagnostic 
information pertinent to the learning disability. 

C. Self-referred individuals or referrals of non-school age individuals will necessitate a 

thr rough diagnostic study to pinpoint the specific learning disability and rule out learning 
problems resulting from vIsulI, hearing, motor disabilities, mental retardation, mental 
illness, or environmental, cultural or economic disadvar tagc. 

D. Documentation of learr ing disability. The Department of Public Instruction has 
provided DVR with crittria that are used by educational agencies to determine a 
learning disability. The DPI criteria and the Department of Education Guidelines 
may be used to demystify the information provided by public schools when referrals 
are made to DVR. 

For adults referred to service wheie a learning disability is suspected, the following 
observable function'\l disabilities may indicate the need for assessment to diagnose 
the learning dii^ability: 

1. Visual or auditory perceptual problems which may have the following effects: 

• Inefficiency - it takes longer to do a job; 

• Errors - vrequent mistakes; 

• Acc.'dent pronencss - some are easily sianled; 

• Difficulty with basic academic skills - trouble making chmgc, reading instructions, 
etc.; 

• Trouble performing a sequence of tasks - multiple-step directions pre sometimes 
hard to follow. 

2. StKial Discrimination: Inability »,,> judge feelings behind a tone of voice, inability 
to read non-verbal communication, inability to judge acceptable social distance. 

?>. Sense of Balance: Knowing left from right. 

4. PropritKeption: Knowing where one is in space, which may result in clumsiness. 

5. Tactile - Pcrtepiual Problems: Trouble holding a pencil, knowing how hard to 
press a pen to paper. 
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The initial diagnosis of a sj^ific learning disability is generally accomplished through 
educational professionals. Those individuals identified as learning disabled through the 
educational system should be referred to the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 

In addition to a physician's statement regarding the individual's general health status, the 
preliminary diagnostic study must include a psychological evaluation current within the 
last three years for applicants still in school and not older than one year for adults or 
persons not in school. The psychological evaluation may be performed by: 

1 . An individual licensed as a school psychologist by the Department of Public 
Instpjction and with expertise in the diagnosis of learning disability and/or, 

2, An individual licensed by the State Board of Regulation and Licensing and with 
expertise in the diagnosis of learning disability, 

E. The preliminary diagnostic study must include at least one of the following: 

1 . psycho-neurological evaluation; 

2. speech and hearing evaluation; 

3. functional visual evaluation, e.g. opthalmological or optometric; 

4. educational evaluation (e.g. diagnostic reading tests); 

5. occupational and/or physical therapy evaluation; 

6. work evaluation. 

Diagnosticians should be requested to reptw the diagnosis, the functional limitations, the 
vocational implications, the existence of any compensating skills developed by the 
individual, and recommendations regarding the potential benefits from the provision of 
services for remediation and/or compensation. 

G. The source of a learning disability is presumed to be within the individual and not 
imposed by external sources such as economic disadvantage, delinquency, cultural or 
social disadvantage, language disadvantage (i.e. English is a second language) or 
extended absence from school. These conditions may exist concurrently with the 
learning disability. They also may indicate a high probability that the individual has a 
problem/condition other than a learning disability. 

H. Individuals who have learning problems which are associated with visual or hearing 
impairments, motor handicaps, mental retardation, or emotional disturbance may he 
eligible for vocational rehabilitation services under other categories. 

I. The presence of a learning disability does not constituie auloimiic eligibiluy for vtva- 
tional rehabilitation services. Many learning disabilities are minor in nature and do not 
require adaptations in academic or vocational scitings. 

J. Severe vs. non-severe. There are also specific learning disabilities that are seriou:^ in 
nature and will require extensive services in order for the individual to become employed. 
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The severity of the learning disability must be documented according to RSA Functional 
Guidelines on determining severity. The learning disability may be cc.isidercd severe if 
the disability has a significant impact and severely limits one or more of the functional 
capacities. 

K. Ineligibility. The applicant who has a diagnosis of learning disability but whose 

current emp. yment is secure with no documentable history of underemployment due to 
disability reasons is not eligible. While there is a documentable disability, the criterion 
of a substantial vocational handicap caused by the disability is not met. 

Services Available through the Wisconsin Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

After becoming eligible for services, the client with learning disabilities can receive an array of 
assistance. For example, services that may be available include vocational evaluation, counseling 
and guidfjice, physical and mental restoration, vocational and other training services, maintenance, 
transportation, interpreter and reader services, job placement, ix)st-emplo3anent services, and other 
services which may assist in the rehabilitation of the individual. Employment options available to 
the individual include competitive job placement, self emph)yment, sheltered work, transitional 
employment, homemaking or domestic, and homebound work, among oihCTS. 

Certain services I'«ted below which may be provided in whole or in part by the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation require the establishment of financial need. Other services included in 
the second list are, if determined necessary by DVR, provided regardless of financial need. 
Similar t^nefits are considered in both situations. 

Financial Need Required 

- Room and board while attending school 

- Transportation 

- Occupational licenses, tools, equipment and supplies 
" Training: Tuition and books at 

• Approved private trade schools 

• Uni,rersity of Wisconsin System 

• Vocational, Technical and Adult Education S> stem 

- Training materials for preparatory instruction, correspondence study, tutorial training 

- Physical restoration 

• Medical and psychiatric treatment 

• Physical and occupational therapy 

• Artificial limbs 

• Orthotic braces 

• Glasses 

• Artificial eyes 

• Wheelchairs 

• Hearing aids 
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Financial Negd Not Required 



- Medical and psychological evaluation 

- Comprehensive vocational evaluation 

- Counseling and guidance, both vocational and personal adjustment 

- Job seeking skills 

- Job placement assistance 

- Reader services to the Blind 

- Woiic adjustment, skill training - rehabilitation facilities 

These services are delivered as part of the rehabilitation process. All clients proceed through 
the steps in this process. These "statuses" are outlined in Figiue One. 

What Is a Learning Disability? 
Assumptions 

More than many other disabilities, the field of learning disabilities is plagued with definitional 
difficulties (ACLD, 1986; Algozzine and Ysseldyke, 1986; Hammell, Leigh, McNutt and Larson, 
1987; Coles, 1987; Baitole, 1989; Galaburda, 1989; and Rourke, 1989) The staff of this project, 
however, used the following set of assumptions in carrying out their woik: 

1 . Persons identined as learning disabled face real and lifelong difficulties in developing 
their skills in the educational, vocational, and/or inter-personal realms. 

2. Though difficult to measure with the precision and consistency found in the uKasurement 
of many other disabilities, learning disabilities can in many cases be circumvented and/or 
compensated for, thus improving an individual's performance in vocational, educational 
and inter-personal endeavors. 

3. Many individuals, especially those who seek help from vocational rehabilitation agencies, 
experience a constellation of learning disabilities whose severity levels and {XJtential to 
handicap the individual's performance are in part a function of what the person is 
expected to do, the context, and the environment in which he or she is expected to do it. 

Manifestations of Learning Di sabilities 

A key problem faced by those who work with learning disabled individuals is that each person 
possesses a wide and varying array of problems and skills. TTie approaches that a counselor develops 
to help one individual do not necessarily apply as a package to the next individual, even though both 
are considerwl learning disabled. For example, individuals with learning disabilities may manifest 
one or more of the following ten characteristics in any combination. TTiesc characteristics may occur 
in various levels of severity, and may be situational in their severity. Some of the characteristics may 
become evident on the job, or during training, postsecondary education programs, or an evaluation, 
although they may not have been documented previously. Clients may or may not be aware of the^ 
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manifestations, nor understand what is occuhng. Desciiptions of the ten characteristics are found 
below. 

1. Visual Processing 

This is the process of taking information into the system through the eyes, and then using 
this infomnation to perform other tasks. Individuals who have difficulty with visual 
processing would not do well when interpreting written materials (manuals, order proc- 
essing in a warehouse or restaurant, recording written information in receptionist or 
secretarial positions). These individuals have probably had much difficulty with school, 
since a great deal of academic information is transmitted visually. They will benefit from 
taping materials, using hands-on methods or (maybe!) watching others perform the task. 
They may require assistance when learning new tasks, completing applications, taking 
tests, and so forth. 

2. Auditory Processing 

This involves processing information taken in through the ears. Inr^ividuals with problems 
in this area have difficulty listening to information and taking notes, and may have diffi- 
culty identifying important information from video tapes, understanding a list of inf(»Tna- 
tion or tasks given to them verbally, or fully understanding what another individual is 
saying. They may obtain an idea that is completely different from what a speaker is 
actually saying. At times, these individuals will only hear parts of what someone says, and 
drift in and out of conversations. TTiey are usually very susceptible to being distract^ by 
other nois< s in a work or study area. Fans, copy machines, computer printers, phones, or 
people walking by can all be distractions. Compensations include using a quiet woik or 
study place, taping information (classes, meetings), constandy checking with penons in 
conversation to ensure understanding and cooperation, and receiving assistance for note- 
taking required ^y training programs. These individuals would benefit from job coaching 
in employment settings and individual support/teaching during training programs. 

3. Fins Motor Prpggs:?ing 

Persons who have this difficulty become frustrated with tasks involving small movements 
or requirements to work very quickly. Typing, computer entry, working with small parts, 
working with papers (filing), uid assembly line work would not be good choices for this 
individual. Once again, the ability to make quick decisions and adjust the body for fine 
movements is not there. This may or may not have been documented during high school, 
because people often make allowances for individuals being "clumsy" during adolescence. 
Typing skills may be developed, but the speed may not be fast enough for employment. A 
good compensation for individuals interested in clerical type positions would be to base 
pay on work completed instead of providing an hourly wage. 

4. Vocal Expression 

These individuals require additional time to process questions or information before they 
can develop and present a response. In many cases, especially in school, they may have 
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been considered slow, shy, or dumb. The verbal delivery necessary when responding to 
others is difficult fcH* them. Processing deficits become evident as the individual develops 
what he/she wants to say and tries to transfer this infonnation to spoken words. Problems 
will be painfully evident during interviews, phone conversations, social conversations, 
and in their attempts to ask questions. During interviews, employers will usually look 
unfavorably upon these delays. Individuals v^th vocal expression problems often have 
difficulty developing social acquaintances and participating in conversations, discussions, 
or oral exams. Requesting assistance or asking questions is difficult for them. These 
individuals would have great difficulty in receptionist positions, sales positions, or some 
service technician positions, depending on the amount of public ccHitact. 

5. Space Orientation 

In mar.y cases, someone with this characteristic functions as if two individuals were in a 
single body. A great deal of effort is needed to function in the most basic ways. Infor- 
mation taken in through any way (eyes, ears, tactile) may enter the brain from two sides 
independently. Piocessing becomes very difficult! Walking, sitting, climbing stairs and 
other physical activities are very taxing because the individual exerts a great deal of 
energy concentrating and planning to carry out activities. The person may complain of 
extreme exhaustion and fatigue. Medical exams may or may not identify what is oc- 
curing. These exams may be returned saying "good muscle strength, coordination, flexi- 
bility" and so forth. It will not be obvious that these individuals >^ik extremely hard in 
order to produce results. It may be feasible for such persons to work only shon periods 
of time. These persons also have no concept of spacial relations such as "in back of," "in 
front of," "behind," "before," "after," "next to," and so forth. Employment situations 
involving fast movements (restaurants), deliv«y. warehouse work (foik-Iift driving, 
materials handling), and finding one's way in large buildings (e.g., libraries) would be 
very difficult and anxiety producing. These individuals also become easily disoriented, 
even by turning around rapidly in the same room, and may be unable to re-orient them- 
selves with the use of landmarks. Driving can be very difficult 

6. Time Managgmcnt 

Individuals with this characteristic are usually easy to identify because they often miss 
meetings, interviews, and other scheduled events. They may have developed compensa- 
tions using clocks or calendars, but it is not unusual for them to forget to look at the clock 
or calendar, or misread it. They tend to have difficulty arranging their day, and may plan 
a very hectic schedule, not realizing the amount of time required for each task. On the 
iob, they may have difficulty changing schedules, goinf; on breaks and reluming fiom 
breaks. If they are engaged in an activity that they really enjoy, they may continue 
working after their shift is completed. Jobs requiring the use of a time clock or periodic 
shift changes would not coincide with this individual's frame of reference. This person 
can also be very fmstrating for employers, yet may not understand what he or she has 
done wrong. Other difficult situations include keeping appointments (so sales jobs may 
not be feasible), completing tasks with speciuc time requirements (such as time clocks) 
or performing ccnain tasks that must be completed on time (changing machinery settings 
or reading gauges at the same time every day). 
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7. BMan££ 



These individuals appear awkward, and experience difficulty when judging distances. 
Hiey would not be candidates for jobs that require climbing or working with heights. 
Sedentary jobs are preferable. It may be difficult for these individuals to learn to drive, 
but not impossible, 

8. Coordination 

This is a mixture of problems between balance and spacial perception. Once again, these 
people may function as if two persons were in one body. TTic physical fatigue this causes 
may be evident They generally have less difficulty processing information, but lack 
control over body movements. They would not be good candidates for busy work areas 
or around machinery. Teaching these people to "slow themselves down" can be helpful. 
In contrast to the person with space orientation problems who has difficulty due to think- 
ing about what they are doing, these individuals may not think enough, and tend to be 
unaware of what's around them. 

9. Social Dvsfunctions 

Individuals experiencing this difficulty have little awareness of their impact on others. 
They have little knowledge or understanding of concepts such as "personal space", and 
may stand very close to people, or actually touch people constantly on the shoulder, ami 
or back. They may have difficulty interacting with others since they do not catch inuen- 
dos or "unwritten mles," They may have difficulty understanding or telling jokes, partici- 
pating in conversations, or cooperating on projects at work or in school. They may have 
difficulty understanding the roles of supervisor, employee, and co-worker, and make 
individuals around them uncomfortable (e.g., asking a supervisor to go out on a date, 
intemipting conversations or joining in at inappropriate times). They also tend to have 
problems understanding role shifts, (You can play softball with the supervisor on Satur- 
day, and then he or she may discipline you for poor work on Monday). Job coaching can 
be extremely beneficial for these individuals by helping them to understand social situ- 
ations, helping co-workers Icam to assist by explaining context as well as key facts, and 
by developing support systems on the worksite. 

)0, Setting Priorities 

These individuals may appear on the surface to be organized. For example, they may use 
daily and weekly lists to schedule their activities, develop agendas if they are chairing 
meetings, or prepare outlir.ws if they are writing a paper. However, the contents of these 
lists, agendas and outlines vary wildly in importance, even if each item relates in some 
way to the issues at hand. In addition, these individuals tend to treat all items on the list 
with equal - and grave - importance, thus dissipating a great deal of time and energy on 
topics that others would consider trivial, or would deal with summarily in order to focus 
on key elements. 
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Seemingly extraneous issues, such as d^iding where to go for a group lunch (during a 
formal meeting, for instance) can suddenly absorb as much time and energy as determin- 
ing the goals and policy of the organizadon. Another example might be the individual 
who, when assigned to develop a publicity brochure spends 60 minutes on the wording 
of a single sentence, yet devotes only a few minutes to the logistics of producing and 
disseminating the fmished product on a schedule that will allow the brochure to reach its 
its intended audience in time for them to act on its content. Getting closure on an issue - 
making final decisions -- is often very difficult for these individuals. A simple way 
to determine if a client has this difficulty is to help the person generate a list of five - 
eight actions that will be required as part of the rehabilitation process (ensuring that some 
items are definitely less critical than others), ask the individual to rank them in terms of 
importance, and then ask him or her to explain why they ranked them in that particular 
order. 



Some Common Characteristics of College Students with Learning Disabilities 

Even highly skilled and mtelligent individuals with learning disabilities face problems when 
the demands of their aspirations challenge areas of their functioning in which they experience 
leami*-^ disabilities. For example, college students with learning disabilities are described in the 
publication College Students with Learning Disabilities (McBumcy Resource Center, 1984) in 
the following ways: 



Reading Skills 

1. slow reading rate and/or difficulty in modifying reading rate in accordance with the difficulty 
of the material; 

2. poor comprehension and retention; 

3. difficulty identifying imponant points and themes; 

4. poor mastery of phonics, confusion of similar words, difficulty integrating new vocabulary. 



Written Lan guage Skills 

1. difficulty with sentence structure (e.g., incomplete sentences, run-on's, poor use of grammer, 
missing inflectional endings); 

2. frequent spelling enx)rs (e.g., omissions, substitutions, transpo itions), especially in special- 
ized and foreign vocabulary; 

3. inability to copy correctly from a book or the blackboard; 
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4. slow writer, 

5. poor penmanship (e.g., poorly-rormed letters, incorrect use of capitalization, trouble with 
spacing, overly-large handwriting). 

Oral Language Skills 

1 . inability to concentrate on and comprehend oral language; 

2. difficulty in orally expressing ideas which he/she seems to understand; 

3. written expression is better than oral expression; 

4. difficulty speaking grammatically correct English; 

5. difficulty telling a story in proper sequence. 

Mathematical Skills 

1 . demonstrates incomplete mastery of basic facts (e.g., .nathematical tables); 

2. reverses numbers (e.g., 123 to 32 1 or 23 1 ); 

3. confuses ojwrational symbols; 

4. copies problems incorrectly from one line to another, 

5. has difficulty recalling the sequence of operational processes; 

6. has difficulty understanding and retaining abstract concepts; 

7. has difficulty comprehending word problems; 

8. demonstrates reasoning deficits. 

Organizational and Study Skills 

1 . time management difficulties; 

2. slow to start and complete tasks; 

3. repeated inability, on a day-tt) day basis, to recall what has been taught; 
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4 difficulty following oral and written directions; 



5. lack of overall organization in written notes and compositions; 

6. short attention span during lectures; 

7. inefficient use of library reference materials. 

Social Skills 

Some adults with LD may have social skill problems due to their inconsistent perceptual abilities. 
For the same reason that a person with visual perceptual problems may have trouble discriminating 
between the letters "b" and "d," he/she may be unable to detect the difference between a joking wink 
and a disgust^ glance. People with auditory perceptual problems might not notice the difference 
between sincere and sarcastic comments, or be able to recognize other subde changes in tone of voice. 
These difficulties in interpreting nonverbal messages may result in lowered self-esteem for some 
adults with LD, and may cause them to have trouble meeting people, working cooperatively with 
others, and making friends. 

What Do Individuals with Learning Disabilities Say About Their Experiences 

In trying to understand and thus work more effectively with clients who are learning disabled, 
rehabilitation counselors should become familiar with what LD folks themselves have to say. There 
arc three main sources of such information: a) published material; b) LD individuals' j^rsonal 
experiences; and c) the LD clients served by the VR agency. 



Composite H istory of LD Adults 

Faas (Winter, 1988-89, pp. 13-15) studied thirty chronically unemployed adults with LD on a 
variety of factors, including intelligence, academic achievement, personality patterns, learning style, 
locus of control, and right-left brain preference, and reported the results as follows. 

"The post high school employment histories of the subjects were examined in terms of the type 
and number of jobs each person had held. An indepth interview was conducted with each subject. 
The chronically unemployed subjects were clients in a post high school level transition skill devel- 
opment program at the Life Development Institute operated in Phoenix by Research and Develop- 
ment Training Institutes, Inc. Most of these clients were referred to this program by vocational 
rehabilitation counselors." 

"Personal interviews with the learning disabled adults included in this study made it possible to 
learn about aspects of their lives that are not described by quantitative data. Most noticeable was their 
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lack of scx:ial maturity. In many cases, their social development was more suggestive of e;irly 
adolescence than of adulthood." 

"The following 'composite history' is based on a synthesis of clinical observations made while 
evaluating and interviewing these LD adults. While the heterogeneous nature of this population 
involves many variations from the pattern described below, these observations describe this 
population in a general cense." 

"Most of these individuals entered kindergarten with enthusiasm and great exi^ctations. Being 
learning disabled was neither recognized nor anticipated by them or their parents. The first indication 
that they were having difficulty occurred during first or second grade when their parents were asked 
to come to school for a conference about their academic problems. Testing by a school psychologist, 
a physical examination by their family doctor and a vision and hearing exam followed." 

"Extra help and tutoring in reading began by third or fourth grade. Help with problems in other 
academic areas was also provided in many cases." 

"By the time they reached fourth or fifth grade, other students began making comments about the 
learning problems the subjects were experiencing. Many accounts of badgering by other students 
were mentioned during the int«views. Abusive comments by other students appear to have been 
most fr^uent in those cases where the classroom teacher also was abusive with these students. 
Accounts of teachers making students stand in front of their class and read orally when it was well 
known that the student was reading on a first or second grade level, while being mainstreamed into 
a sixth grade class, were mentioned by several subjects." 

Teachers who singled out these students and embarrassed them in front of their classmates by 
telling them ihey were lazy and not trying, and that they would never amount to anything, were 
referred to by the subjects far too often to be dismissed as isolated cases." 

"More testing, visits to doctors and vision specialists and enrollment in summerrcading programs 
routinely occurred by fifth grade. Most of these students indicated that they fully realized by the end 
of fifth grade that they had a problem and that they were different from the other students. Many of 
them reponed that by sixth grade their lifeconsisted of academics all day plus tutoring and homework 
after school and during the evenings. Gradual isolation from their peers often developed as their 
friends played and socialized with each other after school and during the evenings, while they 
attempted to survive academically." 

"One student in her mid-twenties said, 'I went to see my tutor while my friends went to dance 
classes, took music lessons and went to Campfire meetings. Before long, I found myself on the 
outside looking in as they did things with each other.' Another student reported that she was the girl 
with a learning problem for 50 weeks a year. The other two weeks were spent at camp where no one 
knew or cared about her reading and spelling problems." 

"More testing followed during; seventh grade, when the students moved from elementary school 
to the junior high school. For some reason, loss of suppon services and failure to forward 
documentation to the next school frequently occurred during this transition." 
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'Transition from junior high school to high school was evt n more traumatic. The overwhelming 
emphasis on academic pcrformanct was described by many Df the students as a daily reminder of 
their failure and inadequacy. Lack of correlation between tht elerncntary and secondary districts 
(Arizona has separate districts) resulted in another loss of support services. A surprising number of 
students reported that they decided to see if they could get along without telling anyone about their 
learning problem. This approach is characterized by one male student who stated, 'I decided I would 
try to bluff it and see what happened.' " 

'The 37.3 percent of the 18- to 30-year old students who wcrt; not diagnosed until after exiting 
high school found school attendance equally traumatic. This age range included those who had not 
exited high school until after passage of PL 94-142." 

"Fears that they were mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed haunted them daily. Nausea, 
feelings of uncontrolled anxiety, and panic were described by many of these students as daily 
companions as they attempted to survive in school. School appears to have been viewed by many 
of them as a hostile, unforgiving atnx>sphere where one hurt was heaped upon another." 

"Many of them reported that they arrived on the school campus as late as possible and that they 
left as soon as permitted without participating in anything that wasn't rwjuired. Exceptions were 
attractive females who were able to gain recognition as cheerleaders and males who were able to 
participate successfully in athletics. These nonacade»nic successes appear to have been major pluses 
that made their academic problems easier to live with." 

"Social group afTiIiation during high school was described as a major problem by most of the 
students in this study. They weren't successful enough academically to be part of the 'bookworm- 
national honor society group' nor cute enough to be chosen for the cheerleading squad. Their lack 
of confidence limited their willingness to expose themselves to the risks involved in affiliating with 
one of the music or theater groups." 

'This left them with two possible groups to affiliate with, or the option of going it alone. They 
most frequently joined the 'cowboys' group. This meant they had to leam to chew tobacco, drink beer 
and wear a cowboy hat with a feather on it, levis and hand- tooled leather belt with a big silver buckle 
and their name on the back. Affiliation with the 'freaks' group, a group that would accept anyone who 
would join them in doing drugs, was not very satisfying to most of the subjects. The result in most 
cases was eitner temporary affiliation with the 'cowboys' and/or the 'freaks' and then going it alone, 
or an initial decision to go it alone." 

'Their ir.ability to affiliate successfully with one or more social groups during their high school 
experience appears to have further delayed their social development. As these adults grew older, 
their behavior appears to have been characterized by increasing withdrawal, shyness and apathy." 

"Many of these people appeared to view themselves as losers - a belief that the school system 
seems to have been very effective in reinforcing. Several students reported that they learned how to 
live on the fringes, sitting at the back of the classroom or along the side of the room close to the front 
where they would not be directly visible to the teacher and where they could avoid ever making eye 
contact with the teacher." 




"Many of the subjects were physically mature adults with social development characteristic of 
early adolescence. With notable exceptions, many of the males had reached their early 20's without 
beginning to date." 

"As a group, the learning disabled people inteivicwed during this study had reached adulthood 
with an accumulation of academic and social failures that made die promise of a successful future 
appear uncertain, if not impossible. Failure appears to have become a constant companion and a way 
of life for many of these adults." 

En yloyment Histories of LP Adults 

In studying these individuals' employment history, Faas (Winter, 1988-89,pp. 1 3- 15) found that 
this population included two subgroups. "The first consisted of those who had never been employed. 
Members of this group had continued to live with their parents in son^ cases until their nud-twenties 
when they enrolled in the R & D Life Development Institute program. Their post high school 
opportunities for social interaction with others had been in most cases minimal." 

"The second group consisted of unemployed adults who had held 1-15 jobs since leaving high 
school. Their post high school living experiences were characterized by many problems and 
disappointments. One person indicated that his address before moving into the Life Development 
Institute apartments had been a tent in the woods northwest of Flagstaff. Another person indicated 
that her mother had objected when she announced that she planned to live with her boy friend in his 
car." 

"Failure appears to have become a constant companion and a way of life for many of these adults. 
This phenomenon was observ«J one day when the job developer at the Life Development Institute 
received a call from an employer who wanted to know what had happened to a young man who had 
recently been placed in a job at his restaurant. The employer reported that the young man had been 
doing excellent work before he disappeared from the job. The job developer checked the client's 
apartment and found the young man had returned home. When asked why he wasn ' at work, the 
young man replied 'hat he had quit the job. When questioned further, it was learned t^ at the young 
man had panicked when the employer told him he was doing good woric. Not knowing how to 
respond to a compliment, the young man had taken off his apron, hung it up and left by the back door. 
It became apparent that this young man knew all about how to fail and that he had plenty of experience 
with the feelings of rejection that accompany failure. He was so unacquainted with the feelings that 
are associated with being told that he was succeeding that his success became a threat to him." 

"The repeated failure experience? of many of the unsuccessful subjects appears to have con- 
vinced them that they lack what is lequired to take charge of their lives and perform as successful 
adults. Tliey have learned ho^v to fail so well that they seem to be helpless." 

Individual Experiences 

Most powerful are individual's own stories. The following examples are quoted with pennis- 
sion from a transcription of callers to the LD Hotline, Seattle, WA (1986). 
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Problems Adults with Learning Disabilities Encounter with Job Counselors 



Caller A. "The first jobs many learning disabled people are offered when seeing a job counsctor 
for the handicapp^ are food service and maintenance jobs. If these jobs are suitable, fine. Many 
adults with learning disabilities are unable to do this kind of work, not because they do not want to. 
but because of their particular kinds of disabilities. Sc»ne may test in the superior and normal range, 
of intelligence and nc^ employment in the area of their strengths. By the time the learning disabled 
adult decides to seek services from these counselcMS, they are usually very much aware of what they 
can and cannot do in a job situation, yet find some counselors disagreeing with them and sending them 
on jobs in which they fail. A hidden handicap is much more difficult to explain to a coui.seltH* than 
a visible handicap. (Those with a hidden handicap have one strike again ^f. them before they start.) 
Many job counselors admit that finding employment for the learning dis.ibled is far more difficult 
than finding employment for one who has a visible handicap." 



Rehabilitation Experience 

Caller B. "By the time I decided to get help from a rehabilitation agency, I had tried many jobs 
and vocational programs without success. Also, I had by a strange quirk of fate found aclir.«wul nemo- 
logical psychologist who did testing for adults with learning disabilities. Much to my relief, I found 
exactly what my weak areas were and my sr. ong areas were. Unfortunatel y, I had more weaknesses 
than strengths. I was found to have a multitude of learning disabilities and yet I did not have a reading 
problem and tested in the superior range of intelligence... which was a relief The doctor explain^ 
thoroughly how my disabilities affected various jobs and vocations I had tried and, of course, 
everything made sense. She could not think of any specific job tliat I would be able to do b^ause 
of the variety of disabilities I had, and suggested I try a rehabilitation center. She sent my evaluation 
ro the agency and asked for a counselci knowledgeable on this disorder. Much later, when I was able 
to see a counselor, I had become accustomed to my handicap and was very much aware of what I 
could and could not do in a job situation. I also had started doing research on this disorder, having: 
read several books on the subject, and my low self-esteem was already beginning to improve. I hai 
very high hopes that this agency would find me employment and cooperated in every way I could." 

"1 was very much surpriswi my counselor did not discuss the evaluation of my testing that had 
been sent, and I asked if he had read it. The counselor kind of shrugged his shoulders and muttered 
something sounding like, 'Oh, sure!' It was an eleven page evaluation and .^uite time-consuming, 
and if one did not understand learning disabilities, it didn't make much sense. It soon became obvious 
to me the counselor had no idea what to do with me. He admitted they had no jobs suitable for me 
and wanted to send me to an umbrella agency for still further testing and a job skills program where 
I could try various kinds of jots in a hospital. I had already known what kinds of jobs were offered 
in this program and each one had something that I could not do well or fast enough to be successful. 
By turning down this suggestion, I was described as being uncooperative. I was sent to other 
counselors throughout the year, but never sent to apply for any jobs except at a factory where dentures 
were manufacturwi. This was an assembly type job and took four years of training and one had to 
be fast. When I told the interviewer I had slight motor problems, he told me it would probably take 
me at least seven years to complete the course! Obviously, this job was not for me either." 




"It becan^ quite evident from the numerous counselors who interviewed me that my disabilities 
were not considered serious. The remarks they made implied I did not really want to work or that 
I considered myself too good to do menial jobs when, in fact, my motor skills, although slight, 
prevented me from doing this type of work, along with my other disabilities. I sensed they did not 
believe me and my new-found self esteem was soon lower than before. I decided that at least I would 
be happier doing volunteer woric in the area of my strengths than trying to convince someone my 
disabilities were real, when I knew they did not believe me." 

Caller C. "When I tried to explain to my counselor why I could not drive, emphasizing my 
problems with left and right among other disabilities, she replied. Oh, driving is easy. You just sit 
there. First, you turn left and then you turn right!' " 

Caller D. "I had been fired from ajob in the mail rcnimofa large corporation. I reversed numbers 
and would get the mail mixed up. Because of my experience in this area, my counselor kept 
suggesting other jobs of that kind. He did not seem to vealize I was slow and no matter how I tried, 
I did not improve. He thought I would gel better with practice. Everything suggested was something 
I could not do. After awhile I quit going to them and finally found a job on my own." 

Caller E. "Because I had done so^ z office work, my counselor kept sending me on job interviews 
where one had to learn the computer. I could type well enough to get by if there was no pressure and 
very little typing, but I couldn't possibly compete with others. I couldn't even pass the interview. 
Tho.se seemed to be the only jobs available. They finally found me a men i ' in a hospital. It isn't 
what I like, but I didn't have any choice." 

Caller F. "My counselor said, "What do you mean you have a spacial and balance problem? You 
didn't bump into the doorway when you came in my office or miss the chair." 



Job Exp erience 

Many learning disabled adults want to work so badly they will try almost anything. They also 
get tired of hcpjing others comment about their not really wanting to work. They also have the added 
stress of wondering whether they should or should not tell their employer or interviewer they have 
learning disabilities. 

Caller G. "I bad already tried office work and failed because of my specific kinds of disabilities. 
Knowing I had to find some kind of a job that was a little different, I found a job delivering blueprints. 
At least it didn't have any office work involved. I was aware of a directional problem that bothered 
me sometimes, but 1 figured I could learn the area where the blueprints were to be delivered, sine j 
I was told it was just a four block radms and I liked the idea of being outdoors. With the help of my 
mother, we studied all the streets in that part of the city, even going downtown on a Sunday morning 
to see them firsthand. She drew me a fpecial little map I could put in my pocket to refer to if I became 
confuser' I really felt confident when I started out that morning. I had been shown during my first 
interview the approximate size of the blueprints I would be carrying and told the larger rolls would 
be delivered by someone else by automobile. Much to my surprise, I was handed the two large rolls 
to carry at the same time which didn't leave me any hands to use to get out my map. All the streets 
looked so different to me than they did that Sunday morning. There was a lot of traffic with people 



hurrying past me on the streets. When I finally would find the right street, I would have trouble 
finding the office building, not knowing which side of the street to look, then getting in the elevator 
and finding the right office was still difficult." 

"I don't know how I ever found any of them as I was getting more confused and panicky all the 
time. Every time I would return to the office, my boss would ask me what took me so long and I would 
find more and more piled up to delivw. I couldn't have delivered them in a week and they wanted 
them all delivered in one day. My arms would be so shaky from holding the heavy rolls, I couldn't 
stand the thought of one more trip. It was the most upsetting job I had tried so far. When the boss 
left for lunch, I just walked out and caught a bus and went home. I knew there was no use trying to 
explain my problem as I wouldn't have been fast enough anyway." 

Caller H. "I wanted a job so badly I finally went to an employment agency. I knew it would be 
quite costly, but I hadn't been able to find one on my own. They found me a filing job at an insurance 
company. It sounded simple en jugh. I thought... at least I can recite the alphabet. What I hadn't 
visualized was the amount of filing that had to be done or that other girls would be doing the same 
thing and I was not aware of the crowded conditions. I thought I was doing okay until I overheard 
a conversation between two other girls. They were talking about me and how slow I was. When I 
compared my stack of papers to theirs, it was obvious to me I couldn't possibly keep up with them. 
The supervisor apparently was aware of this also as ^e suggested later that day I try something else. 
I was beginning to feel the pressure also and wanted to do something else. This new job was u^ng 
a machine I had never seen before. One had to turn dials left and right, up and down, in order to find 
names on a screen. At the time, I didn't know I had learning disabilities and I thought this looked like 
fun. (Later I realized working that machine involved using many of my most severe disabilities.) 
Trying to operate that machine truly made me feel dizzy, plus giving me a headache. Again, I c^ 'ldn't 
possibly keep up with the other gkls. Not only were they working faster, they also talked wiui each 
other at the same time and some of this conversation included me and how slow I was. I was miserable 
at lunch time when we were all in the same room. I stuck it out for three days. By then I was a nervous 
wreck. I knew lay supervisor was as confused about my performance as I was because my interview 
had gone very well and I had felt so confident. I quit before I was fired. Of course, had I known about 
my handicap, I would not have accepted the job in the first place." 

Caller!. "I tried phone work. It wasn't selling, but calling people to find out certain products they 
used. You had to write down their answers to questions listed on a form which was quite lengthy. 
One's handwriting had to be legible. My handwriting is not very good unless I write stowly. I usually 
print, but that takesmore time also. We were given maps to markdown thedistricts we called. I hadn't 
been told about this and map reading had always been difficult forme. I finally told my employer 
I had a problem reading maps and I was making a mess of them because I didn't understand. She told 
me to do the best I could and left the room...so I left, too!" 



More Prohlems Encounter ed on the Jnh 

Peg. "Peg had graduated from college with honors although she was dyslexic. She was working 
as a disc jockey at a small radio station, but was finding it more difficult that she had thought. She 
was beginning to get migraine headaches and her boss was constantly on her back making such 
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remarks as, 'You aren't spontaneous enough' or 'You're just not a natural.' She had worked very hard 
10 get this job and had not told her employer she had learning disabilities because she felt she would 
not have been hired She was in a dilemma, knowing in her own mind she wasn't fast enough and 
yet wanting the job." 

Greg. "Greg was working at a fast food restaurant and had told them he was dyslexic before he 
was hired. Instead of letting him work full dme, they gave him shmer hours which meant he received 
no benefits. They (xmdnued to shorten his working hours until he was working only one or two days 
a week. When he asked for more time, he was told he was too slow. He also felt uncomfortable with 
his co-workers. He quit that job and found a jai»itorial job. This time they told him he was not 
following his schedule and was not getting to work on time." 

Jeanne. "Jeanne was also dyslexic and woiked as a grocery bagger at a large food corporation. 
Her manager wanted to promote her to stocking shelves. She didn't want to be promoted because she 
knew her reading problem would show up and yet the manager thought he was doing her a favor by 
pronM>ting her. She had kept her disability hidden and did not want others to Icam of her problem. 
She preferred to quit and find the same kind of job elsewhere rather than be pushed into a promotion." 

Tim. 'Tun was dyslexic and had told his employer when he was hired. He was extremely talented 
in pronwting ideas and overseeing others put his ideas into action. This was his strong area. He was 
unable to do other types of work that was required in the office. His office manager did not believe 
he had dyslexia and wanted to add other duties for him to do. One was proof-reading! " 

Nancy. "Nancy worked at a small book store where she performed a variety of duties. Nothing 
was easy for her and she had to concentrate on everything she did which made her slower. If she was 
under pressure, she mad errors such as reversing pages when making copies in the copy machine or 
not hearing the right amount and making too many or too few. She could only work half-days because 
her job was so tiring to her which meant she did not make enough money to be on her own." 

VR Client Experiences 

The best sources of feedback to vocational rehabilitation counselors arc their current and former 
clients. The reader of this handbook should seek out these individuals, learn from them, and apply 
the material in this publication to improve services to future clients with learning disabilities. 
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Introduction 



In order to operate an office at peak efficiency, vocational rehabilitation counselors, supervisors, 
clerical personnel and other staff must address both technical and interpersonal issues systematically 
and effectively. One example in this section, entitled "Time Study," outlines a way to address both 
types of issues simultaneously. The example also i.lustrates an effective strategy to address inter- 
personal concerns among staff on a long term basis. 

Other examples in this section describe the comprehensive process used effectively by individual 
counselors to serve clients with learning disabilities. 
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A COOPERATIVE APPROACH BETWEEN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF REHABILITATION AND 
SANTA CLARA UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Suggested ways to use "A Cooperative Approach.^" 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use the model as a source of ideas when 
developing interagency efforts for individuals with disabilities. 

Special educators can use the description of this cooperative approach to develop a more 
detailed understanding of how VR woiics. It can also be a source of ideas when creating 
local interagency programming. 

Persons with disabilities and their advocates can draw ideas from the description to use as 
options when developing and implementing individualized written rehabilitation plans. 
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A COOPERATIVE APPROACH BETWEEN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF REHABILITATION AND 
SANTA CLARA UNIHED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Developed and 

submitted by: Ronnie Saxton-Carlscni, Rehabilitation Counselor, Department of 
RchabUitation, San Jose, CA 95121, (408) 277-1350 

Submitted on : February 20, 1 987 



The following cooperative approach between the Department of Rehabilitation and the Santa 
Qara Unified School District covers all six stages of the rehabilitation process: 

. Outreach and recruitment; 

. Eligibility determination; 

. Vocational/learning assessment; 

. Planning the Individualized Written Rehabilitation Plan (IWRP); 

. Implementing the IWRP; 

. Job placement and post employment services. 

DESCRIPTION OF COOPERATIVE APPROACH 

Introduction 

I work with local high schools - recruit seniors while still in school. Most successful clients are 
those referred by a small school district which maintains a Work- Ability Project. Not all the student 
referrals are in this project. 

Outreach and Recruitment 

The counselor meets high school seniors on campus during October and throughout year. Screen- 
ing and intake involve the counselor, student, the school's woric experience coordinator, resource 
teacher, the school's vocational evaluator, parents, and the school's part- time job developer. (The job 
developer is involved when the student is enrolled in the Workability Project.) The age range of those 
served is 14-21. 

Eligibility Determination 

The work experience coordinator presents referral form and diagnostic information: the psycho- 
logical evaluation. Individualized Ed. Plan (lEP), transcript, vocational evaluation from on-campus 
vocational evaluation unit, and teachers assessment. If the student is also under Workability, an 
employment plan and resume are usually available. The counselor completes Department of 
Rehabilitation intake forms with the student, either initially or during a subsequent meeting. The 
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A Cooperative Approach.^., contd. 



Department of Rehabilitation's psychological consultant reviews the school's diagnostic informa- 
tion. Rehabilitation may purchase an updated evaluation if necessary. 

Vocational/Learning Assessment 

Tlie school provides feedback regarding the student's woric experience or vocational classes. One 
school district has an on-campus vocational evaluation unit ( Valpar) and a teacher who serves as a 
part-time vocational evaluator. A larger school district contracts with Goodwill and sends students 
there for evaluations. This is not as effective - stigma is involved, and it is not as accessible and 
comfortable for the students. 



Planning the IWkP 

Subsequent meetings are held on campus, if possible, and if there is time. The student becomes 
involved with the process while in a familiar setting, and is therefore less likely to lose contact. 
Support of school while beginning plan - part-time work experience or training while student (e.g. 
County Occupational Center - trade training. Goodwill or Hope - work adjustment). Most require 
vocational exploration - information from teachers, counseling from rehabilitation counselor, 
information interviews (arranged by rehabilitation counselor), tour of training programs. 

Implementing the IWRP 

If the indi idual is a Workability student, build on the training and employment skills developed. 
Assist in the transition from temporary to i^rmanent employmenf. for those already working using 
OJT experience. Many require work adjustment. This is addressed as developing a contract with 
Goodwill or Hope. Assist with the development of mobility skills and independent living skills. This 
is done through contract with a mobility trainer, or a referral to Adult Independent Development 
Center or Hope for ILS. Solicit parent's involvement to ensure that the client keeps appointments, 
etc. Use "Reminders/Assignments" - client's checklist after each meeting with counselor. 

If the client has no orientation to work, refer hinVher to County Youtii Employment Services or 
"SPEDY" - temporary, subsidized, summer employment. The client will sample work and be 
maintained as a VR client, using summer to plan. Training is provided through Goodwill, Hope, 
JTPA programs, or the California Conservation Corps. A few go to local Job Corps, Community 
College or the county occupational center's adult program. 

Job Placement/Post Employment 

Refer to Hope for direct placement or "Handi-Services" (placement on temporary assignments 
in industry under the guidance of Hope's job developer). 
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A Cooperative Approach..., contd. 



Work with school's job developer (before June) in an attempt to continue the student's part-time 
job. The Department of Rehabilitation contracts with indiv idual job developers to work with clients 
on one-to-one basis. The EJepartment of Rehabilitation's Job Club often is not appropriate due to the 
group approach and written materials. Use OJT funds (JTPA, NARC, State COD). Use TJTC. 



Learning Charbf^teristics and Problems of Persons Served Successfully 

The characteristics include specific and severe learning disabilities, limited academic achieve- 
ment (4th-6th grade levels), attention deficits, limited auditory processing skills, limited independ- 
ent living skills, limited independent judgment, limited transportation skills. Most successful are 
those with some kind of vocational exposure while in high school, especially Workability students. 

Factors Considered in Implementing this Best Practice 

Parent/Significant Ot her's Panicipation 

The school's work experience coordinator arranges the initial parent meeting, whenever avail- 
able. The counselor \ ,ies to meet on campus during the I.E.P. meeting. 

Interagency Involvement 

Those involved include: the school district, the county occupational center (through the schools) 
the Department of Rehabilitation, and work adjustment facilities. 

Measures of Success 

Success is measured by Department of Rehabilitation statistics (26 closures), and feedback given 
to the schools by the rehabilitation counselor. 



Financial Decisions Related to the Best Practice 

The total estimated cost per person served is $1,4(X). This is DR's cost per successful rehabili- 
tation over the life of the case. 

T!. . types of funds used include those from the school. Vocational Rehabilitation, on-the-job 
evaluation, on-the-job training, the Job Training Partnership Act, Targeted Job Tax Oedit, and 
Workability (through the school). 
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A Cooperative Approach..., contd. 



Guidelines for Us e of the Funds 

The school coordinator allocates workability funds and pays for the job developer while the 
student enrolled in high school. School districts that do not have in-house vocational evaluation units 
purchase vocational evaluations and work experience from Goodwill. 

Suggestions Vou Have for Others to Replicate This Approach 

Begin with a small school district. School personnel are the key to organizing teachers, students, 
and diagnostic information. Recruit and use job developers who contract with the Department of 
Rehabilitation for one-on-one employment preparation and placement. Work with parents. Provide 
reality testing for students. 



Planned Improvements/Alterations, Inser\ ice Training, and 
Dissemination Regarding This Approach 

The VR counselor is trying to implement the practices used with the Santa Clara Unified School 
District with another local school district. She is encouraging school districts to apply for and 
actively use Workability grants. The counselor is recmiting job developers who work effectively 
with learning disabled clients. 
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A Cooperative Approach..., contd. 



Name 



Address 



School Attended 



Transportation 



Name of Parent 



Disability 



Department of Rehabilitation 



Student Rcfgrral 



Soc. Sec, # 



Date of Binh 



Telephone 



Year in School 



Parent Home Phone 



Parent Work Phone 



Physical Limiiations 



Work HistoryA^olunteerA^ocational Training 



Vocational Goal 



Comments 



Teacher 



Contact Person 



Date of Referral 



Telephone 
Position 



To D.R, Counselor 
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A Cooperative Approach..., contd. 



Career and Vocational Assess mc t 

Employment Read iness Evaluation 
Student's Name ___________________ School 



Teacher's Name Date of Referral . 



The intent of this form is to rate the student's behavior and performance in class to determine his/her 
job readiness. Please rate the student's behavioral characteristics using the following scale: 

4 = Outstanding; 3 = Very GockI; 2 = Satisfactory; 1 = Poor, 0 = Not ObservedA)nknown 

WORK HABITS 

ATTENDANCE 

is reliable in punctuality and attendance 4 3 2 10 

APPEARANCE 

has good hygiene, grooming, dress 4 3 2 1 0 

SAFETY 

uses care in activities that pose a hazard 4 3 2 10 

LEARNING AND COMPREHENSION 

ORAL COMMUNICATION 

understands instructions, asks for assistance, relays messages 4 3 2 1 0 

WRITTEN COMMUNICATION 

follows written instructions, writes messages/orders 4 3 2 1 0 

DEMONSTRATIVE INSTRUCTIONS 

follows demonstration, model or diagram 4 3 2 1 0 

MEMORY 

remembers locations, instructions, codes, procedures 4 3 2 1 0 

JUDGMENT 

selects among alternatives, makes decisions, solves problems 4 3 2 10 
CONCENTRATION 

able to concentrate on task 4 3 2 1 0 
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A Cooperative Approach^ contd. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Able to utili2e bus or provide own transportation to work 

INTERACTION WTTH PEOPLE 

SOCIABILITY 

relates well with public 

TEAMWORK 

works well as member of a team, focuses attention of 
team on woiic 

ACCEPTS CRITICISM 
accepts suggestions 

SOQALIZING 

socializes at appropriate breaks 

PERFORMANCE AND ABR.ITY 

QUALITY 

performs within well-defined tolerances or specifications 
TIMING 

adheres to schedule, aware of time restraints 
PACE 

performs at a consistent rate of speed in the appropriate 
amount of time 

ORGANIZED 

follows established methods, sets-up efficient work space 
or methods 

SIMULTANEITY 

performs several activities at or near the same time 

DEXTERITY 

makes fmc, coordinated movements 

STAMINA 

has strength, perserverance, resists fatigue 
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A Cooperative Approach, contd. 



VISUAL ACUITY 

perceives detail in paperwork or materials 

PERSONAL CHAR ACTF.RISTir,^ 

FRUSTRATION TOLERANCi. 

handles problems or stress, copes with difficuhies 

INDEPENDENCE 

shows initiative, works with minimal supervision 

ATTITUDE 

demonstrates a positive attitude 

MOTIVATION 

motivated to be successful in work 
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A Cooperative Approach, contd. 



Parent Letter 



Tliis letter was sent to each student's home with the school district's release of information form for 
parent's signature. 



Your son or daughter has received special education services during the high school years. The 
school di strict has worked with your student to develop a vocational program to meei his or her needs. 
However, many students with physical handicaps or learning handicaps may need help after high 
school in getting vocational counseling, training, and job placement. 

The Department of Rehabilitation is an agency which may bt able to provide vocational services to 
help your son or daughter become independent and self-supporting. A vocational counselor will be 
visiting your son/daughter's school to meet interested students. Your son or daughter will be notified 
of the date of this visJ^ 'f you are interested in having your son or daughter apply for services, please 
sign the enclosed ..e of information form and assist your son or daughter in completing the 
application forms. 

Ronnie Saxton-Carlson, M.S., C.R.C. 
Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor 

RSCrmm 
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A Cooperative Approach..., contd. 
Project Work-Abilily 

Some student referrals are involved with the Santa Clara Unified School District's Work- Ability 
project. Woricability is an interagency project. The following information is from the Santa Clara 
Unified School District's Project. 

Requirements for Work-Ability Participants 

- Age 16-21 (Department of Rehabilitation takes seniors only); 

- Junior or senior; 

- Enrolled in special education; 

- Good attendance; 

- Desire to work; 

- Willingness to share responsibility for job search; 

- Available to work permanently after training (part-time or full-time); 

- Has social security card; 

- Willing to be assessed; 

- Has suppon of parents; 

- Recommended by teacher, 

- Concurrent CCOC/ROP (County Occupational Center) enrollment is acceptable; 

- Has access to transportation. 
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A Cooperative Approach..., contd. 



Employment Plan 



for 



School 



Date 



I, 



am respoiTc ible for working on these goals: 



GOALS 



STEPS TO BE TAKEN 



GOAL 
MET 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



It is my decision to work on becoming job ready. I am responsible for completing the steps listed 
above. If 1 accomplish the goals I have set for myself, I will receive help in finding a job. 



Student 



School Personnel 
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A Cooperative Approach..., contd. 



Employment Development Plan 



Name 



Home Rione 



School 



Home Address 



SS# 



Major Cross Street 



Teacher 



pe Transport. 



SSI Amount 



License 



Age 



Hrs. Avail, to Work 



Job Readiness Information 



Parent/Guardian Level of Support 



Disabilities 



Medical Needs 
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A Cooperative Approach.^t contd. 



Employment Development Plan, contd. 
Previous Work Experience 

Dale Namcofg^mploycr Address Reason for Leaving 



Dudes 



Snsn^ihs 



Weaknesses 



Occupational Goals 
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A Cooperative Approach..., contd. 



Work-Ability Continuum 

Referral-Intake Phase 

- Referral by teacher, 

- Interview by selection team; 

- Selection for Woric- Ability; 

- Assessment/Evaluation; 

- Development of vocational plan. 

Job Search/Preparation Phase 

- Refinements of woric attitudes, work behaviors; 

- Mobility training; 

- Search for potential employers; 

- Completion of application/resume; 

- Practice interviews; 

- Placement/enrollment in WEE/TJTC. 

On-the-Job TrainingA^ocational Training Phase 

- Concurrent vocational training; 

- Work a minimum of ten hours per week; 

- Job monitoring/evaluation; 

- Job-related classroom instruction; 

- Transition training/preparation. 

Transition to permanent/Full-Timc or Further Education 

- Application to college or search for permanent employer (or further training); 

- Completion of updated resume; 

- Job interviews; 

- Conversion placement on permanent job or placement on new jobATJTC; 

- Follow-up. 
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A Cooperative Approach..*, contd. 



Departmratof Rehflbililaticm CUoitName 

EMPLOYMENT RECORD Dale 

OR 222 8(5/84) 

Careful comploion of this form will help us to determine your eligibility and assist in voc^ional planning* In ^kUticHi 
to eniployment«indu<tetr^eArocationaI training, q;>6cial lie Thisinfc»ination will be kept 

ccHifidential* 

EDUCATIONA^OCATIONAL TRAINING 
Circle Highest Grade Completed 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 U 12 GED CoUege 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Institutions of higher education attended: (TRADE, VOCATIONAL, OR PROFESSIONAL) 



School Ma^ jr Cour^ CatificateDcgree 



School Msuor Courses Ceftificaie/Degree 

MILITARY WORK EXPERIENCE OR TRAINING Foreign Languages 

Name of language 

WORK EXPERIENCE 
List last employer fint/lnclude Volunteer Experience 



Employer Date Began Date Ended 

Address Wages 

Street City Stale 
Name of Job 



Can you still work at this job? 

If not, why not? 

Your Duties: (Describe ex;«:tly what you did. List tools and equipment used.) 



Reason for leaving 

What about your work did you like? 
What did you dislike? 



Emptoyer Dale Began Date Ended 

Address , Wages 

Su^cei City Slate 
Name of Job 



Can you still work at this job? 

If not, why not? _^_ 

Your Duties: (Describe exactly whiU you did. List tools and equipment used.) 



Reason for leaving 

What about your work did you like? 
What did you dislike? 
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A Cooperative Approach.^^ contd. 
Employment Record, contd 



Employer Date Began Date Ended 

Address ^ Wages 

Street City State 

Name of Job 

Can you still work at this jctol ^ 

If not, why not? 

Your Duties: (Describe ex^tly what you did. List tools aiul equipment u^.) 



Reason for leaving 

What about your west did you like? 
What did you dislike? 



Employer Date Began Date Ended 

Addre^ Wages 

Street City Slate 
Name of Job ____^ 



Can you still woric at this job? 

If not, why not? 

Your Duties: (Describe exactly what you did. List tools and equipment used.) 



Reason for leaving 

What about your wc^k did you like? 
What did you dislike? 



List here other jobs you have had 



Of all your jobs, which did you like the best? 



Of all your jobs, which did you like ihe least? 



What do you believe you need in order lo become cmpjoyed? 
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A Cooperative Approach...^ contd. 



STATE OF CAUPORNIA 
DEPARTMENT OF REHABILITATION 
HEALTH QUESTIONNAIRE 

Client Name Age Insurance Covoxige 

Date Male Height Mcdi-Cal# 

Medicaid 

Fcnialc Weight Other # 



Please explain any YES answers in Comment section below: 



A. BODY SYSTEMS 



Do ycHi have any problems wiih: 



Yes 



No 



Is your activity or ability to wwk Hmited by: 

No Yes 

18. Hearing 

, 19. Seeing 

20. Learning/reading 

21. Speaking 

22. Breathing/coughing „ 

23. Dizzines^ainting 

24. Emotional i^K^lems 

25. Weakness 

26. Numbness 

27. Pain/state where 

28. Memory 

29. Cowentration ^ 

30. Unconsciousness 

31. Seizuxes 

32. Balancing 

33. Walking 

_ _ 34, Useof hamls/anns/legs 

35. Lifting 

36. Bciwling 

37. Striding 

38. Climbing 

39. Crawling 

40. Kneeling 

41. Sitting 

42. Dir culty with driving 

COMMENTS (Please explain any "yes" answers in the space below. Please indicate ite specific item number you 
arc referring.) 



1. 


Ears 


2. 


Eyes 


3. 


Mental/emotional 


4. 


Nerves 


5. 


Lungs 


6. 


Hcait/circulation 


7. 


Digc^vc problems 


8. 


Kidney/bladder 


9. 


Legs, feet, arms, hands 


10. 


Back 


11. 


Thyroid 


12. 


Diabetes 


13. 


Skin 


14. 


High Blood Pressure 


15. 


Joints 


16. 


Anhritis 


17. 


Other 
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A Cooperative Approach..., contd. 



C MEDICAL AND EMOTIONAL DISORDERS YOU NOW HAVE Ch«:k he« if ii keeps 

you from working 

1. 

2. 

3. ^ 



D. MEE I CA1-' PA T A - Comment on each one 
1. Allergies 



2. Opoations or tnoken bones Dates: 



ERIC 



3. Smoking, alcohol, or drugs Amount: 



MEDICATIONS ^ What medicines are you now taking? 

1. 3. 

2. 4. 



DOCTORS, tlOSPITALS - From whom you have received serious medical treatment in ihf^ past two years. 

Name Address Date Nature of Treatment 



1. 

2. 
3. 



F. FAMILY PHYSICIAN Date Naiurc of Trealnicni 



G. Have you had a physical/medical examinaiion in ihe past year? 

By Whom? Address 



This information is true and corrcci to the best of my knowledge. 



Applicant Signature 

I have reviewed this information with the applicant. 
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A Cooperative Approach.^, contd. 



STATE OF CAUFDRNIA 
DEPARTMENT Cff REHABEJTATION 

APPUCATION FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICCS 
DR 222 (8-82) 

Ptease read the XUENT INPORMATICm BOOKLET for an exidnatica of Civil Ri^us. EtisOMlity Requirements, 
Ctmfidentiality, Appeab Procedure, ndTheOmbudamai Prog ra m. 



LASTNAME MAIDENNAME FIRSTNAME MIDDLEINrnAL 



STREET ADDRESS MAIUNO ADDRESS (IF DIFFERENT) 

CITY 23PCODE COUNTY 



TELEraONE NUMBER SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER AGE DATE OF BIRTH 



Pkase describe your disability, or other inobkmthtf|H«vei8syru&t^ aj(^OTinierfereswidi your present job: 



How can we help you? 



Who referred you? 



Full name of person not in your btme who will always know where you live: 

ADDRESS CITY PHONE NUMBER 



RELATIONSHIP 



RELEASE OF INFORMATION TO PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYERS: 
I hereby audiorixe the Department of Rehat»l:tatim to release 
Infomtaticm lo prospective emplnyers for the jniipose of assist- 
ing me in plwement. I undmtand that raily information 
necessary to assist me in job placement wiU be released. This 
consent ai^Iies imtil such time as ray case is closed or I 
speciTK^ally withdraw my consent 



I I YES 



□ 



NO 



I have roc^ived my ^'Clieni Informalion Booklet** and have 
discussal with my Counselor Civil Rights, Eligibility Re- 
quirements, Confideniiality, Appeals Procedure, and the 
Ombudsman Program. 



□ 



YES 



□ 



NO 



PROGRAM FOR THE INDUSTRIALLY INJURED: 

□ I am ^Tplying Cot servk^ because of an csi-the^job 
injury, bi cnder to lec^ve benefits under this pm- 
YES gram, I hereby audicmze the Departn^t of Reha- 
bilitation lo release mfimn^ion concern tng my 
injury and leh^ilitation ]mgram to the Rehabili- 
tation Bureau and my emjdoyer or the employer s 
insuraiKe carrier* 



□ 

NO 



I am m>t applying for services because of an on the- 
job injury. 



APPUCANTS SIGNATURE 



DATE 



SIGNATURE OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN (if you arc a minor, signattire of a parent or guardian is required) 



TO BECOMPliTTED BY COUNSELOR 

SIGNATURE RECEIVED 



DATE 



TIME STUDY 



Suggested ways to use the '*Tiine Study" 



1. Vocational retiabilitation administrators could use the time study in oider to improve 
morale and increase the efficiei^y of program <^)erations without requiring large quantities 
of additicmal funds or other resources. 

2. Vocational rehabil!tati<»i counselors could use the Tune Study as a source of ideas that 
could be implemented as part of an organizational development/renewal. 

3. Special educators could develc^ an educatcH-'s version of the Tune Study's questions and 
apply this venion as part of an organizational developo^nt process. 

4. Individuals with learning disabilities or their advocates could share cc^ies of the Time 
Study with school boards, Vocati(»ial Rehabilitation Agenda, or otho* job training/human 
service organizaticms as an example of how such groups can initiate c»ganizational develop- 
ment even if resources are limited. 

5. Other job training professionals could develop a version of the Time Study questions that 
applies to their agency, and use this version to initiate organizational development 
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TIME STUDY 



Developed by: Diane Coley, Frank Green and William Newberry, Milwaukee Northeast 
Vocational Rehabilitation Office, 120 East Capitol EJrive, Milwaukee, WI 
53212-9990. 

Contributed by: Diane Coley, VR Counselor, Milwaukee NE VR Office 



Steps in the study were as follows: 

1 . Nov. 1 986 Frank Green canne up with the idea to sec if we could improve counselor 

productivity and efficiency. Mr. William Newberry, Office Supervisor, 
asked for volunteers. Diane Coley volunteered to work with Frank on the 
idea. 

2. Dec. 1986 Frank and Diane met to discuss and plan strategy and develop quesiions. 

They reviewed the questions with Mr. Newberry. 

3. Dec. -Jan. 1987 Diane and Frank conducted p* -^nal interviews with each counselor. 

stressing confidentiality. 

Data from individual counselors were compil»l. 

4. Mar. 1987 A report and recommendation were generated and discussed with Mr. 

Newberry. 

Diane and Frank discussed results with the staff as a group. Staff then 
broke into two small groups to promote additional discussion. 

5. Apr. June 1 987 Diane and Frank discussed the results of the small group discussions with 

Mr. Newberry and Judy Qaik, clerical supervisor, in order to implement 
some of the recommendations. 

6. June 1987-1989 Diane and Frank continue to meet with the Office Supervisor to promote 

the concepts of Time Study, and the recommendations. The following is a 
sample of the study results: 

- Three small support groups were developed for counselors. The groups 
nieet on a regular basis. 

- A counselor and clerical suppon group comprised of two counselor?* and 
two clerical staff was established to Icam more about each other's 
responsibilities. 
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Time Study, contd. 



- The Milwaukee NE office re-instituted the orientation program for new 
clients. This includes a videotape explaining basic information about the 
state- federal vocational rehabilitation program. 

- Staff meetings now include guest speakers who are videotaped for future 
reference. 

It is important to note that the office supervisor was extremely supportive during the Time Study, and 
the experience continues to be positive. The main point stressed during interviews, group discussion 
and meetings was "positive mental attitude." 

Time Study Quest' jns 

1 . Where does most of your time go? 

2. What is your biggest interruption? 

3. Do you have your calls held? 

4. What do you do when you have a client and a call comes in? 

5. How do you follow-up on phone calls? 

6. What are the themes of your phone calls (e.g., money, services, appointments, jobs, 
personal problems)? 

7. Have you ever explained our phone system? 

8. Have you given your clients the main telephone number? 

9. Would it be helpful to take telephone calls during certain hours? 

10. What is your emotional release in handling difficult telephone calls? 

1 1 . How many clients do you see p< r day? 

12. How many clients do you see per week? 

13. What is the average amount of time you spend with the clients in your office? 

14. Do you have a method for scheduling clients and your casework? 
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Time Study, contd. 

15. Do you ever intentionally NOT schedule clients during the week? How often? 

16. Do you do home visits? How often? 

17. Do you see walk-ins immediately? 

1 8. What are your feelings about walk-ins? 

19. What do you tell clients about the DVR process? (e.g., face sheet, eligibility, etc.) 

20. What are your three case management priorities (e.g.. Time in Status, job placement, 
budget, new referrals)? 

a) 
b) 
c) 

21 . What cas;; management responsibilities do you allow to assume a lower priority? 

22. How much of your work day is spent on forms or paperwork? 

23. Which forms take most of your time? 

24. Are there duplicative forms? 

25. Is ther^ duplication between forms and case notes? Which ones? 

26. What should be the content and form of case notes? 

27. Any shortcio that you use for case notes? 

28. How do you refer to clients in your case notes? 

29. Do you case note counseling sessions? 

30. What are your feelings on lower caseload size for speciality caseloads? 

31. Do you use a sense of humor in counseling clients and answering the telephones? 
Thank you 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION: 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA CITY SCHOOLS 



Suggested ways to use "Vocational Rehabilitation..." 



1 . Vocational rehabilitation counselors can use this as a model of how one counselor works 
with learn fig disabled clients. Model contents deal with how one counselor provides a 
personal touch to the rehabilitation process. Counselors can use this as a model of coopera- 
tion with a secondary school. 

2. Special educators can use this model to develop a more detailed understanding of how voc- 
tional rehabilitation worics. Ideas may be acquuied on preparing: learning disabled students 
for the VR process and how to woric with VR counselors. 

3. Parents of learning disabled students can use this model as a source of information in 
understanding the VR process a.M in helping their learning disabled son or daughter prepare 
for vocational rehabilitation. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION: 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA CITY SCHOOLS 



Sutinitted by: Maiy Beth Pokins, CRC, Rehabilitation Counselor (1987). North Carolina 
Department of Human Resources. Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
SCTviccs, 1401 Summit Ave.. Grc«isboro, N.C. 27405 



Mary Beth Peridns is the vocational rehabilitation counselor assigned to Page Hi|,h School in 
Greensboro, N.C. The following is Ms. Perkin's overview of her services to learning disabled 
students in GreensbOTO. 

PROGRAM 

• N.C Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Services in Joint Agreement with Greensboro City 
Schools 

• This school caseload picks up referrals at Page High School, mostly at age 15 to 16. Services 
are offered while in school and omtinue when the client leaves school, cbnps out or graduates. 
Cases are not closed until the student is successfully employed fw a period of time ^ftcr leav- 
ing school. By starting rehabilitation services earlier, counselors can help prevent potential 
drc^xHits from leaving school 



GOALS 

• Prepare student for hi^er future by providing realistic job choices and career planning activi- 
ties. 

• Develop job- seeking skills, help overcome ^b barriers, help him/her understand his/her job 
interests and abilities. 

• The ultimate goal is ffer services to enable students to reach their employment potential 
and become successfully employed. 



WHO IS SERVED 

• Students with existing err p'oymenl bairiers. 

• Students who are physically disabled, mentally retarded, learning disabled, emotionally dis- 
abled, or who have permanent-chronic personality disorders. 

• Students age 16 years old and older who have employment barriers. Founeen and 15 year old 
students are referred as services are needed. 
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Vocational RehabiUtationM., contd. 



• Students who desire help to become employed in area of iheir interest and ability, but have a 
job limitation. 



CRITERIA FOR ADMISSION 

• Existence of employment barriers. 

• No income criteria for eligibility. 

• Criteria based on State-Federal guidelines. 

• Criteria determined from medical and psycho-ogical reports which we obtain unless already 
currently available. 

• Determination that vocational rehabilitation services can benefit the student in reaching his/her 
future job goals. 



SERVICES 

• No cost services include vocational evaluation, counseling, job placement, and follow-up 
services. 

• Cost services include placement equipment, job training, and physical restoration. 

• Individual and/or group counseling (vocationally, personally, and socially; is offered. The 
purpose of counseling is to prepare clients for seeking and maintaining employment. 

• Do what is individually needed to help client reach his/her future job goals, such as, encourag- 
ing good school attendance, helping with decision-making, career counseling, job exploration, 
job role playing, use of videos and films, job tours, speaking engagements by employers and 
practicing job application completion. 

• Individual attention provides needed encouragement, positive regard, development of self- 
confidence, and motivation to be responsible on jobs and school. Individual counseling pro- 
vides time tor learning how personal conflicts interface with schot:>l and job goals. Home 
contacts arc made to identify conflicts and solutions. 

• Assistance with the cost of job training, including college, if financially eligible is provided. 

• Assistance with cost of physical restoration, if financially eligible, for those with physical 
impairments are sometimes needed by persons entering employment. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation..^ contd. 



• Job placement and follow-up services include part-tin^ jobs while the student is in school and 
permanent employment when the student leaves school. Part-time work in school develops 
and manires the student for future jobs. Job placen^nt services include lining up job inter- 
views« taking the student on job interviews, helping with job applications and interviews, 
offering Targeted Job Tax C^iedit to employo^ and on-th^-job training. Assist with the cost of 
necessary items, if income criteria is met, such as; unifonns, shoes, bus passes, tools, and to get 
the person on the job and earning his/her own nwney. Follow-up with the client and employer 
is provided to ensure job adjustment and stability. 

* Serv ices are coordinated with COE and Resource Classes through staffings and conferences. 
Under achievers, disabled students and high risk students benefit by CX)E, resource classes, 
and school drop-out and VR counselcn* services. Dn^M>ut guidance C(Mmsel<x^ and teachers 
identify further needs of tlie student and refers to die students a^jpropriate resources. Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation is one of the referrals for the high risk under achiever. 



A "Best Practice," for nw, is the philosophy of giving positive regard and encouragement to the 
client. This is vital for self-esteem and bringing out the best in the client I believe that a client can 
be successful and feel less negative about themselves. Self is utilized as a positive skill model. The 
objective in counseling is for the clients to realize then- highest abilities. I try to use myself as a means 
of facilitating growth in clients. Occupational information is provided in a way that stimulates their 
interest and participation. 

In order for me to expect the best from the clients, I have to, first, believe that I can be helpful 
to them. I strive to help clients do their best, but accept and understand them. I strive to utilize my 
personality and uniiiue ways when I present occupational information to the clients or assist with any 
part of their vocational plans. Genuinely caring helps the clients to believe and trust my help. The 
way I come across to the clients has a great deal of influence on their responsive behavior. If they 
like me and can relate to what I'm saying, what I do means a great deal. For example, if I want the 
clients to be excited about looking for work rather than being tense, I need to reflect that feeling in 
my behavior. 

Therefore, by offering creative approaches to learning, and utilizing my personality as a tool for 
learning, I stimulate their interest. Hopefully, with my assistance, clients are able to make better 
decisions on their own. Offering visual aids and on-site learning for realistic job preparation helps 
clients understand the job process and the reality of work. Individual counseling and group work is 
offered for college preparation, and job-seeking skills groups. Qients who are working are assisted 
in improving their woik habits. Personal and social group work concentrates on appropriate behavior 
for job placement. Some clients are seen weekly and some monthly. 

About 60 of the 100 clients in the caseload are in the public school system. 




Vocational Rehabilitation..., contd. 

Learning characteristics and problems that show a need for Vocational 
Rehabilitation services 

• Poor self-concept, low self-confidence 

• Poor memory 

• Inresponsible 

• Unable to make decisions on own, poor judgment 

• Immature 

• Unrealistic 

• Difficulty with authority 

• Poor communication skills, poor verbal expression 

• Shyness or aggression 

• Denial of job limitations 

• Low frustration tolerance, poor attention span, gives up easily 

• Poor ability in reading, spelling and/or math 

• Low motivation 

• Peer conflicts 

• Expression 

• Personal conflicts 

The above characteristics leads to: 

• Dropping out of school 

• Putting blame on others 

• Quitting jobs before conflicts are resolved 

• Difficulty in expressing their concerns to the employer 

• Thinking they can start out on ideal jobs rather than preparing for jobs currently feasible 

• Absences from school and work 

• Difficulty when more than one job task is required in their employment 

• Difficulty accepting instructions from teacher and later the employer 

• Remaining unemployed or not seeking employment 

• Trying to get by, manipulating the employer and making excuses for their behavior 

• Not being able to complete the job application or converse with the employer. 

IMPLEMENTING THE "BEST PRACTICE" 
A. Initial Step 

Establishing rapport with the client, recognizing his or her vocational needs, limitations, 
abilities and determining eligibility. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation, contd. 



B. Vocational Guidance and Counseling 

Vocational, personal and social guidance and counseling, on-the-job training, job placement 
and follow-up are provided. When a client graduates from high school, additional job train- 
ing may be required and an addendum will be made to the Individual Written Rehabilitation 
Plan. 

C. Job Placement and Follow-up 

Job placement accounts arc maintained to assist the client with job placement. I maintain a 
rapport with several employers and continue to establish rapport with new employers. This 
rapport helps to expedite job placement. Employers will more readily offer to hire additional 
clients when there is a good working relationship with the Vocational Rehabilitation Coun- 
selor. To keep a good rapport, I maintain regular, friendly contact, take them to lunch occa- 
sionally, and generally, show an interest in their business. FoUow-up with the employer and 
client is necessary to help the client retain the job and to assist the employer in understanding 
the specific needs of the client. A Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor's encouragement, 
motivation, and belief in the client's potential improves the client's job performance. 

D. Parent Participation 

Clients are sometimes placed in iobs that arc realistic for them, but not "desired goals" of the 
parents. Therefore, parental understanding is important. 

E. Inter-agency Involvement 

I am involved with school personnel in monthly staffings for individual education plans. 
Informal contacts are made weekly when I am at the school to keep abreast of each client's 
progress. I give a list of my clients' names to the guidance counselor and resource teachers to 
let them know who I am currently serving. The resource teacher gives me a copy of the total 
list of all learning disabled students. This list provides name, address, age, grade, intelli- 
gence quotient and date tested. This is extremely helpful in obtaining referrals. These lists 
help us all to stay current on changes with the student. We each let the other know of stu- 
dents dropping out of school, getting or quitting jobs, and other information. 

F. Measures of Success 

Follow-up is maintained with the client and the emoloyer to assist with adjustment problems 
and to det'-nnine ihe measure of success. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation, contd. 



G. Other Factors 

I emphasize job preparation while the learning disabled student is in school and I assist in the 
work environment. I offer job training after school when needed. Clients arc also enrolled in 
community and four year colleges when appropriate. 

Strategies and Techniques to Assist Learning Disabled Clients 

A. Provide individual personal and social guidance and counseling to improve self-esteem, give 
client access to someone who cares and who can talk over client's concerns. Clients leam to 
grow through awareness of positive learning experiences rather than feeling failure. 

B. Group vocational guidance and counseling to explore job interest and ability, and develop 
job-seeking skills is provided. Videos are used to tape clients role playing job interviews. 
Clients use the tapes as a learning tool. A video is developed of some employers in the 
community discussing what they look for in an applicant, and what they consider as good 
work habits. Games are created to hold interest in learning names of job positions and job 
descriptions. Videos are utilized to show job positions and job sites in the community. This 
helps the client realize his or her interest and ability for job positions. 

C. Coordination is provided among school drop-out counselors, guidance counselors, resource 
teachers, principals, attendance counselors, school social workers, and school psychologists. 
Team efforts are important for a cohesive program. It helps to know the clients needs and 
progress. 

D. Counseling for parents is provided. Sometimes, counseling with parents is necessary to help 
them accept realistic job placement. They can offer information in further understanding the 
client. 

E. Job tours, guest speakers representing employers, college representatives, Armed Services, 
and former Vocational Rehabilitation clients help in developing realistic planning. These 
give the client first hand information about the world of work. Sometimes, it is hara for 
clients to face the reality of the world outside their high school. They want to put off plans 
until they graduate. Bringing an "outsider" into the school helps them overcome fear, misun- 
derstandings, and lack of knowledge about employment plans. Speakers help them face 
reality and develop more mature job plans. Hearing employers discuss good work habits 
impresses upon them the importance of their job readiness. Fomier Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion clients are brought to the classroom to influence the clients in preparing for work, the 
importance of work, and how to get along on the job. I bring successfully adjusted clients 
that have graduated and are working. The clients can hear from their peers how they can 
achieve, what happens when tliey act responsibly, and inside knowledge of job positions. 
They can see the potential of their being successful and having a chance to speak to students 
later themselves. 



Vocational Rehabilitation, contd. 



F. Job placement assistance during and after high school includes: help in completing job 
applications, and Targeted Jobs Tax Credit forms, offering on-the-job training, talking with 
employers, providing transpwtation, and follow-up to determine clients adjustment. After 
offering job-seeking skills in high school, many clients still need help in going on job inter- 
views. Many clients don't have transportation to a job interview, but could get to and ftt)m 
the job once obtained Individual understanding is needed for each client's needs. Many 
times after going with clients on job interviews and assisting with job applications, they learn 
to go on their own. An application data sheet is completed fii^t they can take with them to 
transpose information onto job applications. Learning through repetition of mock interviews, 
and observing Vocational Rehabilitation counselors speak with employers helps them retain 
correct skills. Clients that show an outstanding adjustment and performance on their job, arc 
given a "Certificate uf Recognition" that is signed by the Vocational Rehabilitation counselor 
and the employer. 

G. Schedule cards provide a diary system of whei: to see the clients in school. I keep a schedule 
card on all my students in an index box. These cards are color coded by grades and I write 
down the date on the back of the card when I see the client. These cards are indexed under 
the month to see the client again, or put under areas such as Armed Services interest, working 
clients, non-working clients, seniors, personal anu social counseling group, college students, 
or need special attention, etc. Cards can be easily changed around as needed ftom one area ' 
to another. I will, often, group cards for the day by class periods. For example, I will see 
those first per iod that I have in rooin 608. I may see clients either individually, or in groups 
if it will be beneficial to the clie^it. This docs not interfere with individual counseling which 
may continue on an individual basis. 

H. In making financial decisions the third party agreements are for 80 percent of the funds to be 
provided by Federal- Vocational Reh'^bilitation and a 20 percent school match. Evaluations, 
on the job training. Job Training Partnership Act and Targeted Jobs Tax Credit are used at no 
cost. Other funds are sought from the Lions Club, churches, and individuals. 

I. Activities to assist me personally as a counselor include the reading of books on motivating 
people and about learning disabled individuals. Accepting and understanding learning 
disabled individuals and determining their needs is important. I need to increase my skills 
and professionalism through attendance at training workshops and conferences. 
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Introduction 

During this stage of the rehabilitation process, the counselor determines whether or not an 
applicant meets the agency's eligibility criteria and, if the individual is eligible, collects data needed 
to develop and cany out the individual written rehabilitation plan. Eligibility criteria that the 
applicant must meet include the following: 

a) presence of a disability that can be documented; 

b) presence of a substantial handicap to employment; 

c) the expectation that rehabilitation services will benefit the individual. 

To facilitate the early stages of this process, the Milwaukee Northeast Vocational Rehabilitation 
( VR) Office developed a 1 5 minute videotape that explains the puipose of vocational rehabilitation, 
eligibility criteria, and the process of obtaining services. When used with groups of clients, VR 
counselors make an initial presentation, show the tape, answer additional questions and begin the 
application process for those interested. The tape has also been used effectively to explain VR's 
mission to other human service agency personnel. Sec the resources section of this publication for 
more information. 

If the individual is eligible for VR services, the counselor must also indicate whether or not the 
individual is severely disabled, and, in conjunction with theclient and otherrclevant individuals (e.g., 
the client's family, staff from other agencies), begin planning services. 

This section provides examples of how to develop relevant background information, how to get 
more meaningful information from psychological repons, how to distinguish more effectively 
between a client who is severely learning disabled and a client who is not severely learning disabled, 
and how to facilitate the transition process from secondary schools to vocational rehabilitation 
services. 



Informal Pre-Screening 

Because a number of adults with learning disabilities have not been officially diagnosed as such, 
the authors recommend that the counselor consider the possibility that learning disabilities might also 
be present in clients whose primary disability is industrial injury, drug/alcohol involvement, or ex- 
offender status. Raquel Tomasini, a vocational rehabilitation counselor in the Madison (WI) East 
VR Office, uses an informal yet effective method to help her decide whether or not a client's fomial 
assessment should include evaluation for the presence of learning disabilities. As pan of the initial 
interview, she tells the client: "I am now going to read a short statement to you. I want you to write 
it down as I read it, and then tell me what it means." She supplies paper and pen. She reads the content 
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of the paragraph slowly, then listens to the client's explanation. If the client has great difficulty 
writing the infonnation, explaining it verbally, or both, she notes that when requesting the psycho- 
logical evaluation, and asks the evaluator to check for the presence of learning disabilities. This 
infoimal prc-screening takes less than five minutes. 

If the counselor is aware that a client is learning disabled, the counselor may also wish to check 
inforaially how well the client can prioritize. It is especially important to check on clients who will 
enroll in postsecondaiy education programs, due to the demands that these programs place on 
students. It is not sufficient to note that a client uses schedules, to-do lists, and so forth. The key 
is whether or not die client can distinguish between trivial and more crucial elements, and allocate 
his/her resources accordingly. (As noted in the introduction to this handbook, some individuals witii 
learning disabilities spend inordinate amounts of time and energy on inconsequential elements of a 
task due to an apparent inability lo disunguish the crucial firom the less important, and the less 
important from the trivial.) 

A simple informal check can be made by asking the client to state six tasks that must be done in 
the near future as part of the rehabilitation process. Record the client's answers, ask the client to rank 
them in terms of importance, and then ask the client to explain why the items were ranked in that 
particularordcr. Alternatively, the counselor could offer a prepared list of items, thus ensuring a wide 
range of importance among the items included, then ask die client to rank them and explain the 
ranking. 



Testing Environment 

Because individuals with learning disabilities arc often affected adversely by the types of tests 
given, die methods of test administration, and/or the testing environment, the rehabilitation 
counselor must check carefully each of the following: 

1. Is the evaluator skilled at discovering and specifying the vocational implirations of an 
individual's learning disabilities? Advanced degrees alone are no guarantee. 

2. Are the assessment instruments administered in ways that take the clients known learning 
disabilities into consideration? For example, the validity of dyslexic client's answers 

on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory would be very questionable if the 
client had to "read" and respond to each question without assistance. 

3. Is the testing environment suitable? Some testing environments are surprisingly noisy 
(computer printers printing, phones ringing, photocopy machines operating, street 
traffic humming) and full of visual distractors (wallpaper full of complex patterns and 
swirls, ceiling fans Uiat create a strobelight affect on the client's work area, foot traffic 
passing an open door or window). The rehabilitation counselor should check the testing 
environment used by those from whom he/she purchases services. Do not assume that 
this environment is satisfactory without verifying it in person . 



4. Does the client understand why more tt sting is necessary? Many individuals with 
leaning disabilities, especially those identified by the school system, have been tested 
repeatedly. The experience has not necessarily been pleasant, nor its relevance obvious. 

5. After testing, who will explain the results and implications to the client, and how will 
they do it? Keep in mind that a client who has difficulty perceiving and assimilating 
infc»mation may need more than one explanation - presented in ways that use the 
individual's best learning modes. Some individuals leam best when they see or can 
visualise information. Still others do best when observing a demonstration or "walking 
through" a pnxess. For some, a combination of two or more of these approaches is 
best. 



The counselor should also determine his or her own learning style (sec "what is your 
learning style" in the training section of this handbook). Individuals have a tendency to 
present information to others predominately in the way that the presenter learns best. It 
takes a conscious effon and sustained practice to present information in ways that match 
the recipient's best learning mode. 

In addition, for clients whose parents/family are involved in their rehabilitation, counsel- 
ors participating in this project found that an additional explanation of results, given to 
the client and his/her family as a group, greatly enhances understanding, cooperation and 
subsequent planning and implementation of services. Frequentiy, one or both parents of 
a client with learning disabilities are also learning disabled. If the counselor relies exclu- 
sively on the client to communicate with his^er parents about VR services, the opportu- 
nities for misunderstanding are increased greatly. 

One of the ten counselors participating in this project, Walt Trianoski, Superior (WI) serves a 
very rural area. If his client n^ds a comprehensive (five day) evaluation, Mr. Trianoski must 
purchase it from an assessment center located some distance from many of the learning disabled 
clients' homes. For younger clients, he arranges and pays for one parent to accompany the client. By 
negotiating with a single motel, he kept the added cost of this additional person in the room to five 
dollars per day. TTius, for an extra $25 plus meals, the counselor helps ensure parental involvement 
and client participation in the evaluation, as well as providing buUt-in supervision for the client 
during the time not spent in assessment. For certain clients, Mr. Trianowski also pays to have the 
individuals LX) teacher attend the evaluation for one - two of the five days. This enhances the 
relevance of the evaluation process for that particular individual and improves the utility of the data 
generated. 

Some counselors have found neuropsychological evaluations to be quite helpful, provided that 
the neuropsychologist addresses the vocational implications of his/her findings. This section 
contains an acmal neuropsychological report prcparal by Dr. Thomas Hammeke, whose work has 
proven quite helpful to Diane C^olcy, Milwaukee Northeast Vocational Rehabilitation VR Office, 
one of the counselors participating in this project To enhance her understanding of Dr. Hammeke's 
reports, Ms. Coley sought and obtained permission from one of her clients and finom Dr. Hammeke 
to observe an entire neuropsychological evaluation as it was being perfomicd. Witnessing this five 
hour process in its entirety greatly enhanced her ability to use Dr. Hammeke's reports in providing 
services to clients with learning disabilities. 




Dcxrumentinp That an Individual's Learning Disability is a Substanlial Handicap to Fmplovment 



Because documentation is a significant component of the vocational rehabilitation counselor's 
job, the following suggestions are offered for the reader's coi lideration. 

For learning disabled individuals who become VR clients immediately after completing their 
high school experience, one counselor writes "student" in the space for "previous work history" 
rather than listing any temporary work the individual may have pcrformwi. This prevents anyone 
who reviews the files from using such temporary work to draw the erroneous conclusion that the 
client's disability was not a substantial handicap to employment. 

A swond option to address the problem of erroneously viewing temporary work as evidence that 
the individual has no handicap to employment was developed by another counselor. She uses the 
following statement whenever the client's school-sponsored employment is recorded on the 
application for services: "These jobs were obtained with the help of the school's work- 
study coordinator [or other school staff] and the individual received supjwrt from the school staff 
while on the job. Without such help the client would not have been able to obtain or keep these jobs." 

When purchasing a psychological evaluation, ask the evaluator to specify directly in the report 
that the individual's learning disabilities represent a substantial handicap to employment if in fact 
learning disabilities are present and do in facr pose a substantial barrier to employment. 

When documenting the presence of a learning disability in an older client whose initial primary 
diagnosis was something else (e.g., back injury), counselors have found the following statement 
useful: "This individual also has a documented learning disability which may prove to be a 
substantial handicap to employment in the future, and thus require modification in the Individualized 
Written Rehabilitation Plan." 
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CAREER DECISION-MAKING SYSTEM 




Suggested ways to use the "Career Decision-Making System" 



1 . Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use it with clients who do not have career goals 
or work histories. A one-to-one setting with staff present is preferrable, due to the liklihood 
that clients might need assistance with directions and/or vocabulary, and/or interpreting the 
results. 

2. Psychologists and vocational evaluators could include the Career Decision-Making System 
as part of their assessment package. Since some learning disabled clients may experience 
difficulty completing the Career Decision-Making System due to reading or other perceptual 
problems, we recommend using the instrument in a one-to-one setting with staff available to 
help monitor performance and interpret/explain results. 

3. Special educators could also use this instrument in a one-to-one setting in owier to help 
students begin or refine their career selection. 

4. Individuals with learning disabilities can use this instrument to help clarify and focus their 
career possibilities. Individuals who have difficulty reading or following writ»en directions 
could enlist help to complete the form and reflect upon the results. 
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CAREER DECISION-MAKING SYSTEM 



Quoted from: Thomas F. Harrington, Ph.D., and Anhur J, O'Shea, Ph.D. ( 1982). The 
Hamngton-O'Shea Career Decision- Making System. Circle Pines, MN: 
American Guidance Service. Quoted with permission. 

Contributed by: Cheryl Ranft. VR Counselor, Division of Vocational Rt labilitation, 712 55th 
St., Kenosha, Wl 53140. 



Survey Booklet 
Self-Scored Edition 

Your Name 



General Directions 

1 . This booklet is to be used mth the separate Interpretive Folder. 

2. It is best to use pencil in case you wish to change your answer. 

3. This is NOT a test. There are no right or wrong answers. Ask questions if there are words 
or directions you do noi understand. 

4. PRINT your name on the line above. 

5. At the top of the first page of the separate Interpretive Folder, you will find a Summary 
Profile. Print again your name, plus today's date, in the spaces provided. You will be using 
this Summary Profile to record your answers. 

The following c,"esiions begin your career exploration. 

1. Occupations 

Below arc 18 job groupings that you might enjoy. Read Uie 18 groups and decide which giDup best describes 
the kind of work you would like to do. 

Now find 1 - Stated OccupatJonal Preferences in the Summary Pronic of the separate Interpretive Folder. In 
the space marked First Choice, indicate your first choice by writing in the name of the group Uiat you like best. 
For example, if your first choice were 16. Customer Services, you would write Customer Ser\nc€s after First 
Choice as shown m the sample below. 

Now. decide w>; Lh one of the 18 groupings you like second best. In ihe space marked Second Choice in ilw 
Summary Pa)file. write the name of the group that you like second best. If your second choice were 6. Data 
Analysis, you would write it as shown in the example below. 



SAMPLK - 

1 - Stated Occupalional Preferences FIRST CHOICK__. 

SECOND CHOICH 
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1 . Skills - to example, carpenter, el^irician, cook, lailw, auto mechanic, jcwclca-, electronic assembler, farmer, 
TV repairer, dental labofatOTy technician, military service 

2. Technical - few example^ drafter, airplane pilot, electronic technician, quality-coitrol technician, surveyor, air 
traflk: controller, technical tltustiator 

3. Legal W(^k - fof example, lawyer, judge, claim adjuster (insurance), FBI agent, paralegal assistant, customs 
inspector 

4. Manual Work - for example, ixuck driver, animal caretaker, sewing m^hine operator, machine tool qxTratcN*. 
l»icklaya'. construction equipment opcr^or 

5. Math-Science - for example, chemist, f^ynicist. mathematician, computer jrogrammer. architect, engineer, 
biologist 

6. Data Analysis - for example, s^countant, auditor, computer curator, bank loan officer, payroll clerk 

7. Art Work - for example, commercial artist, clothes designer, interior decorator, photographer, painter, 
iUustratoi 

^ Literary Work - for example, reporter, playwright, editor, novelist, poet, translator 
^ acal A^ork - for example, musician, conductor, singer, composer, dancer 

10. \ /ianagement - for example, {m^ident or other officer of a business organizatbn, hmel-motel manager, store 
manager, banker, office manager, government adminisu^UH*. farm manager, restaurant manager 

11. Clerkral Wc^ic - for example, secretary, mail cleik. dispatcher, stenographer, typist, receptionist, liotel-motcl 
clerk, cashier, hznk teller, telcphwe opo^tor, keypunch operator, medical record clerk 

12. Medical-Dental - fw example, dentist^ doctor, veterinarian, optometrist, chirojwactor 

13. Personal Service - for example, coxh, recreation Ic^cr, vocational instructor, physical education teacher, 
emcrgeiKy medical tcchnicjxji, nurse aide, orderly, county agricultural agent 

14. Sales Work - for example, sales agent (real estate, insurance, auto, stocks and hc^ds), buyer, manufacturer's 
representative, travel agent 

15. Entertainment - for example, actor, stress, model, radio/television announcer, comedian, public relations 
rcfHesentative 

16. Customer Services - for example, barber (hair stylist), beautician, police officer, gas station attcndiini, laxi 
driver, bus driver, waiter/waitress, security guard, flight attendant, food counter worker 

17. Social Services - for example, counselor, psychologist, probation ofncer, social worker, nur!>c, dental 
hygienist, sociologist, clergy, historian, i^ysical therapist, x-my technologist 

1 8. Education Work - for example, elementary and high school tcxhcr, librarian, college profcs.wr, home 
economist^ nursery school teacher, school and college administrator 
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Subjects 

Study the following list of school subjects. Which gn>up have you liked most? Indicate your Tirst choice at[2 
in the Summary Profile. In the sp^e maiiced First Chcria, write in the name (rf the group yui have liked best. 
Which have you liked secmd be^? Write in yoiff seccmd choice in the Seccml Choice space. 

Directions for Adults - You should Inise your responses not only an your school experiences but also on your 

total Itfe exf^riences, for example, training, wofic, reading, television, movies. 

\. Mathematics - imthmetic« ali^bra, geometry, 8. Clericai - typing, shorthand, office practice 
calculus 

9. Business FinaBce - bookkeeping, accounting, 
2. Science - biolc^y, physics, chemistry, earth ^icnce business law, economics 



3. English - English composition, literature, 
journalism 

4. Foreign Languages - French, Spanish, German, 
Latin 

5. Social Studies - history, sociology, psychology, 
political science, civics 

6. Art - dmwing, art histc^, sculpture, interior 
decorating 



10. Business Management - meichamlising and sales, 
managem^t, labcs* relaticms, perwnnel w(xk 

1 1 . Home Econ<mii€s - cocddng, clothing, child care, 
cosmetology (beauty care), food science 

12. Shop or Crafts - me^ wwk, miK:hine shq), wood- 
working, electricity, printing, automotive 

13. Agriculture - farming, animal husbancky, 
honiculuire, forestry 



7. Music - band, orchestra, choir, music appreciation 14. Technical Studies - drafting or mechanical 

drawing, engineering, electronics 

Future Plans 



What kind of further education or training are you planning? Answer by writing in oi^ of the plans below at[ 3] 
in the Summary Profile. If you arc somewhat uncertain about the future, choose the statement that best 
describes your present planning. 

Directions for Adults - Even though you have had post high school training, you should respond m the basis of 
your current pUuMng. This section asks if you see the need for further training for a different career area 
from the one you have previously pursued. For example, persons who had already graduated from college 
would write ""Graduate School' (No. I) if they intended to return to education to earn a graduate degree; those 
who felt that their undergraduate degree qualified them for jobs they might be seeking in the near future would 
write ''No additional education" (No. 9). If you are currently in a training program, write the statement that 
best describes the program. 



1. Graduate school or {»X)fessional school such as 
law or medicine 

2. Fuuf-ycar college university 

3. Two-year comr unity or junior college 

4. Vocational or technical schoi>I (non-collcgc) 



5. Business school (non-collcgc) 

6. Nursing school (n(Mi-coUcge) 

7. Military service 

8. On-the-job training or apprenticeship 

9. No additional training or education 
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Values 



Below are 14 jc^ values, that is, Uungs pcofde look for in a jc*, things that bring job salisfacliOT. Study the list 
and choo% the four (4) you considc most important lo you. Indicate your choices in the Summary Profile at 
[4] by writing the valuw in the spaces provided, cme to each si^e. Write M\y the name of the value, m)t its 
definition, for example, write goad salary a leadership. Select exactly four values. 



1 . Job security - having a steady job from which 
you are unlikely to be flred 

2. Prestige - having a job which gives ycni a great 
deal (A status and rcsp^ 

3. Good salary - being well paid for your work 

4. High achievement - being able to do things of 
impcmance or to siKxeed on a job that is difficult 

5. Routine activity - w<^ that is uncomplicmed 
and organized with the sune tasks re^pc^isid 
frequently 

6. Variety-diversk)n - having the chance to do 
nuuiy different things and noi doing boring work 

7. Creativity - having a job where you can use 
your imaginaticMi and be inventive 

8. Working with your mind - woric that offers 
intellectual stimulation and allows use of your 
mental caj^lMliiies. 



9. Independence - wtKk that lets you be ycmr own 
boss, follow your own convictions, and do the job 
the way you want without son^cme watching over 
you 

10. Wwking with people • woiking in close contiurt 

with pec^le, being able to comfort and assist 

others through your woii; 
1 1 * Leadership - being lesponsible fcM^ and directing 

the woit of others, making decisions affecting 

others, and managing 

12, Riysicai activity -work that calls for moving 
atout and using phy^cal str^gth 

13, Work under supervtsioa - working under the 
diration of others, being a>ld what to do 

14, Work with your hands - having a job where you 
can use your hands, machines, or tools to make or 
repair things 



Abilities 



Below arc 14 abilities or talents. Study them carefully and choose the four (4) you consider to be your sm^ngcst 
abilities. You should estimate your suwigcst abilities using information from your school work, test results, 
aiKl especially your experiences in jobs and hc^ies. Indicate your choices in the Summary Profile at [ S] by 
writing the abilities in the spaces provided, oiu; to each space. Write only the name of the ability, not its 
dcfinitiOT, for example, write math abiliiy or manual ability. Select cx^tly four abilities. 



1. Artistic ability - drawing, decorating, designing, 
painting 

2. Musical ability - singing, playing a musical 
instrument, writing music, dancing 

3. Computational ability - speed and accuracy in 
working with numbers 

4. Math ability - solving math problems and under- 
standing arithmetic reasoning 

5. Scientific ability - doing lab exjx^rimcnts and 
undcrsiandng scientific principles 

6. Language ability - writing, speaking, using 
c(MTect English grammar 

7. Mechanical ability - working with m^hines or 
tools, repairing things, and understanding how 
things work 

8. Manual ability - working wiih your hands as in 
physical work or sewing and kniuing 



9, Spatial ability - seeing differences in si^e, form, 
and shape and visualizing their relaiicMiships 

10. Social ability - getting along with others, abiliiy to 
work with people, considered friendly by others 

11. Teaching ability - helping others Icam, insiniciing 
people to perform an activity 

1 2. Persuasive ability - able to talk easily with people, 
to infiuencc others, to sell a product or service 

13. Leadership ability - teeing group activities, able 
to get things started, others usually look to you for 
help in gcuing things doiKr 

14. Clerical ability - typing, qxjrating business 
machines, ^onhand, providing or collecting 
information either in person ot by iclcplione, 
accurate record keeping 
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Interests 



Many activities and occupations arc listed below. You arc to indicate on this page how you feel atwut each 
activity by writing in the box after the activity the number 2, 1» or 0. 



Write "2" it you LIKE the ac^vity 



FOR EXAMPLE 1^ Solve cnmes 



Write "r'ifyouCAN'TMAKEUPYOURfyUND FOREXAMPLE 1^ Design clotties 

FOR EXAMPLE # Sell cars 



Wnte ' 0 ^ if you DISUKE me activity 



Ito not be concerned about whettw you have the ability 
or traintng for the activity or jc* . Just decide whether 
you would LIKE to do it. Work rapidfy Your first 
reactk>ns wHI produce the best results. 



1 Repair watches ^jewelry 

2. Be a t>ank te^, a person who rec^h^ arKj pays out money tn a bank 
3.lntw^«ewpe^>leab<^c«»Twnunttypr(^lems — 

4. Carry out scientific expennwits — ^ 

5. Manage a large office txitWing — " 

6. Sing on the stage 



7 R^>atfautomob^ engines 

8 . Keep the f inanoal rea^s for a cwnpany 

9 ' Help the physfcafly handK:apped tran tor a job ^ 
10 Use microscopes to study ceils and tjacteria — 

1 1 . Buy merchandise for a large department store 

12. Be an artist - ■■ 



13 , Make furniture and cabmets 

1 4. Operate addjng or duplKrattng machines m an offK^e 
15.8ea80Cial\iw>rker " 

16. Read books Of magazines J^x>ut science 

17. Be asanas manager 

18. Wnte ston stones 



19. Operate a bmkjtng crane 

20. Make plane and hotel reservations m a travel txireau 

2 1 Teach in an elementary school or high school 

22. Oo research work m a physics lab ^— ^— 
23 Interview wrkers who have complaints about their company 
24. Of aw cartoons 



Do r>ot total until yoti have answered all 1 20 questions 
GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 



TOTAL 

Pages 



0 



o 



(U 



a 



H) 



® 



0 @ a 0 @ s 
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Remember: "2" if you LIKE the activity 

'7 " if you CANT MAKE UP YOUR MIND 
"0" IF YOU DISUKE THE ACTIVITY 



25. Be a carpenter 

26. Be ^ expert accountant who prepares tax returns tor others 

27. Study socjology. that is. how people live together 

28. Do scteftft^ stu<lies of the sun, moon. pJ anets, and stars — 

29. Make money by trading on the stodt market 

30. Take music a>urses«n school or college 

31. Assemble parts for stereo equipment 

32. Examine the budgetof a company 

33. Give fega* advice to poor (»ople 

34. Study the causes of heart disease 

35. Mar tage a large restaurant 

36. Wnieanovel 



0 



a 



a 



37. Be an electncian 

38 . Keep records of Cjooos in stock and supplies received — 
39 Care for sick people 



40. Use math to solve technical and scientific problems 

41. Hold political off k:e 



42. Direct plays in the theatre 

43. Dnve a tractor trailer 



44. Work with numbers in a business office — 
45 Help persons to find jobs after their release frcwD pnson 

46. Be a doctor who performs surgery ' ' 

47 Be a bank vice-president 

48. Be a jazz musician 

49. Refin^'jh furniture 



50 . Study a company and develop an accounting system for <ts financial needs 

5 1 . Teach and tram adults 

52. Beamarinebiok>gist — — - , 

53. Bealawyerforaconjpany 



54. Head articles about music and art 

55 Use and repair radio telegraph or raUio telephone equipment 
56 . Supervise an office clerical staff — — ' 



Do not total until you have answered all 1 20 quesijons 
GOON TO THE NEXT PAGE 



TOTAL 

Pages 



o 



0 



0 



a 



® 
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Remember: "2 " if you LIKE the activity 

"/" if you CANT MAKE UP YOUR MIND 
"0 ' IF YOU DISLIKE THE ACTIVITY 



57. Heip people ct>oosethw careers — 

58. Examine the effects of mr pdluton on the envirofKnent 

59. How a lea<iership posjtw 



60. (^stgn for TV or magazines 

61. install and r^}a}rteleph(»nes — ^ 

62. T^ea business math course — 



63. Do parole or probation wodc with persons who have brokw the law 

64 . Invent a new type of t8<^wicai or scwitific equiprr^nt 

65. Be a real estate agent showing and setting houses 

66 . Listen to the works of great musteians 

67. BeaworKeronac<Kis{ructionfOb — 

68. Check tJank statements for errors 

69. Take part tn chanty fund raising — ^ ' - 

70. Do scientific research on using so^ar energy to heat homes 

71 . tot>by or work to convince Cor^ress to pass a certain law — ^— 
72 . Write a one- act play 



73. Fix e^ncal aw>iiances 

74. Use comiHJtefs to keep accounting and bookkeeping records 

75 . Plan activities for others 



76 . Work on the devetopment of an artificial heart ' 

77 . Promote the development of a new o^munrty shopfsng center 

78 Cwpose or arrange music 

79. Build bookshelves - ■ - 



80. Take an accounting course 

81 . Give first aid assistance 

82 . Be a medical laboratory assistant 

83 . Make a trade or bargain 



84. D»M^t a symphony orchestra 

85. Suiid houses as a tHiilding contractor 

86. Operate a keypunch machine in a COTputer office 

87. Work as a family Of marriage counselor 

88 . Take a bfoiogy course in school or coWege 



Do not total until you have answered all 1 20 questions 
GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 



TOTAL 

Page 7 



0 



0 



o 



d) 



a 

o 



® 
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Remember: "2 " if you UKE the activity 

"I " if you CANT MAKE UP YOUR MIND 
"0" IF YOU DISUKE THE ACTIVITY 



89 . Be a labor lawyer settling disputes between untons and companies < 

90 . Write feature stones for a magazine 

91.CAive^malscHitof¥M3od ■' ■ 



92. BeapayroJIderK.apersonwt^keepsarecordofhow much workers receive 

93. Heip chiWren mUty mental disorders 

94. Rasearcti a cure fcK cancer ■ 

95 beafix^ _^ 



96. Draw pictures of animals larKjscapes 

97. Work as a frsh mid game warden 

98. <^)erate a cas^ register 



99. Teach and peopte m underdevek>ped countnes 

100. Ccmductscientiftcstitf^ to control p^ant and crop diseases 

1 01. Recruit and hire people to w<»k for a large company 

102. WrtteTVscnpts 

103. Driveabus 



1 04 . Assign rooms and assist guests at the mam desk of a hotet or molei — 

1 05. Study psychology < that is, how and why people behave the way they do 

106. Be a doctor who specializes in preventing dieses ' 



1 07. Travel throughout the country selling products to companies 

108. Design scerory for plays 



1 09 . Repair things around the house 

1 10. Be an off <ce worker 



1 1 1 .Direct a playgroundsports program 

112. Carry ot it scientific stud»es atxxit nature 

113. Organue and direct the operation*: of a business 

114 Arrange the background music for movies 

1 15. R^jair mechanical things 



116 Operate data processir^ (IBM) equipment 

117 Lead grwp discussions for dehrK^uent children 

118. Assist research saentists in ^eir iatx?ratory experiments • 
1 1 9 . Be a produciK>n mane 



1 20. Wnte book reviews as a literary cniic 



Do not total until you have answered all 1 20 questions 
GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE 



TOTAL 

Pages 



0 



□ 



a 



o 



0 



a 



0 
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DIRECTIONS FOR SCORING YOUR 

Interest Survey 



Step 1 ftetum topics and a(Mi4>ttieriumbefs in the boxes 
six cotttnrtns containing your answers. Piece the 
the colurTvis shaded ^>^:es marked TOTAL Page 5. 

Step 2 Oottwsameforp^eee, 7, anda 

Step 3 Transferthe totals atthe bottom of each page to the SUMMARY 
TABLE b^ow. BecwetuI tofnrtthecc^mn 1 tot^ under 1 in the 
Summary Tatte, column 2 under 2. etc. 



SUMMARY TABLE , , , , , , , , , , 

CD d] O CD (5) 



Pages 


o 




a 


D 


a 


D 


Page€ 


□ 




o 


a 


D 


□ 


Page? 


□ 


o 


D 


□ 




□ 


Pages 


□ 


a 


□ 


a 


a 


□ 


Total Scale Scows 


a 


□ 


a 




a 


O 


Career Interest Areas 


Crafts 




The Arte 


Social 


Business 


C^ncai 



Step 4 Add up each cohjmn in ttie Summary T^ie abON^ . 

Step 5 Trai^ter your T(Mal Scirie Scores from the Summary Table above to 6 on your 
Summ^ Profto m tf^ separate tnterpretive Fokter. 

Steps Finding Your CareerCode 

A CAREER CODE is a con>t^na!k^ of one's fivo highest scores. Thus a 
person's Carew Code might be Crafts-Sc^ntific or ^»ness-Soaal, 

To find your Career Code, print in tf^ boxes betow the nmies of the 
CAREER INTEREST AREAS with the two highest numt>9rs from the 
Summary Table above, the highest in the first box, the second highest 
inthesecwxJbox. 

IMPORTANT: tf ycHjr highest scores are tied, leave tt^se boxes blank 
and go at of^ to STEP 7 the next page. 



Your Career Code — 

f^h^MocMtArea Second -^^^lesthiefestAfM 

Y<xj now have your carew code, exannpte, if you wrote Business in the 
first box and Social in t^ secorxl box . your cocto is Business-Sociai. 

GO TO STEP 8 ON PAGE 1 1 . DO NOT CO TO STFP 7. IT iS FOR TIES ONLY. 
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THIS PAGE FOR TIES ONLY 

Step 7: TIES 

In the case of ties, there will be more than one Career Code, such as Social -Clerical 
ANDCIencal-Social. To find Career CcKtes: 

Use RULE A if you have two or more CAREER INTEREST AREAS in the Summary 
Table tied for highest 

Use RULE B if you have one highest score and two or more scores tied for second 
highest. 



RULE A 

If two or three Career Interest Areas are tied tor highest, prtnt all the names in the 
boxes below. If four or more are tied for highest, you wilt not be able to receive 
meafHngf ul results and should retake the survey at a later date 

In ttie spaces bekm print a// your code cwioinaijons 

EXAMPLE: !f Social and Clencal were tK d. you would have two codes to write : 
Social-Clerical and Clencal -Soaal. 

If Social. Clerical and Crafts were tied . you would have s.x codes to write , 
Social-Clerical, Clencal-Soaal; Soc;al Crafts; Crafts- Social, Crafts- ^ncal; and 
Clerical-Crafts. 

your 

Career 

Cades „ ^ 

GO TO STFP 8 ON THE NEXT PAGE DO NO T USE RUl E 6 



RULEB 

If you have one highest score and two or more tied for second highest, pr if^t the name 
of the Career Interest Area (see the Summary Table on Page 9) with the highest score 
tn the first box below Prml the names of the Career Interest Areas wh^ch are tied tor 
second m the other tx)xes. 



J 

In the spaces below, pnnt atl your code combinations by combining your highest 
interest area with each of those tied for second. 

EXAMPLE : If Crafts was your highest score and Business and Ciencal were tied for 
second, your Career Codes would be Crafts-Business and Crafts-Ciencal 

your 

Ccu^er 

Codes . 

GO TO STTP 80N THE NEXT PAGE 
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Step 8 

in tiw teft-b?nd cokimn b^nv marked CAREER find yot^C^ 

your Cai^ Codes) . Put a check (/) in the box tn ffom of ycHK Ckxle(s) m 

(^leck t^)e Carew Co(te ^ the Carew Int^iest Areas in the correct order . ff your 

Soct^-Oafts. check Soctfri-Crafts. not Crafls-Sotiai. Rwran^ ttiat your Career Code rs found eitfwr 

in the boxesm ^ep6or. in the case of fifes. Ni the spaces marked Vot^Cweer Codes at Step 7. 



CAREER CODE CAREER CLUSTERS 

□ Cr^-Scientifk; Technical. SkHled Crafts. Math-Sdence 

□ Crafts-The Arts SkiUed Crafts. Art Work. Technical 

□ Crafls-Social Cu^omer Services, PersomyScrvwe.Skifted Crafts 

□ Crafts-Business Skifled Crafts. Customer Services. Management 

□ Crafls-Clencal Skifled Crafts. Cterwrf Work. Manual Work 



□ Scientific-Crafts Math-Sdence. Techrw»l. Skilled Crafts 

n Sctentifto-Tha Aits Math-Sdence, Mecficat-Oental. literary Work 

□ Scientifk:-Soc}al Met^l-Oental.Mam-Sdence. Social Services 

□ Sc»ntHic-Bu^iess Math-Sconce. M«iagement. Tedv^cal 

□ Scientifte-Clerical Math-Sdence. Data An^ysts.Techracal 



□ The Arts-Crafts Art Work. SkMied Crafts. Tedvwc^ 

□ The Arts-Scjwtific LiteraryWork.Math-Sd»ice. Artwork 

□ The Arts-Sod^ Sodal ServKes. Musk:al Wc^. EducatkMi Work 

□ The Arts-Buf -ness Enterta««nept. Leg^ W(^ Man^wnent 
n The Arts-Clencal Art Work. Cte seal Work. Uterary Work 



□ Sodai-Crafts Pers<MiaJServk». Social Sendees. Customer Services 

□ Sodal-Sdentifk: Sodal Servk»s, M«jM^Oental. Math-Sciefxre 

□ Sodal-The Arts Sodal Servk»8.Educatk»i Work. Musical Work 

□ Sodai-Bi»iness Sodal Services. Mana^ment. Sates W(xk. Legal 

□ Sodal-Clerk:ai Sodal Services. Claical. Mana^ment 



□ Business-Crafts 

□ Busir>ess-Sder^fk; 

□ Business- The Arts 

□ ^isirress-Social . 

□ Business-Clerical 



□ Clerical-Crafts 

□ Clencal-Sctentifk: 

□ Ctefical-The Arts 

□ Clerical-Social 

□ Clerical-Business 



Management, lilted Crafts. Customer Services 
Management, Sales Work. Math-Sd^ice 
Legal W(^, Entertainment. Management 
Manag^nent. Sales Work. Sodal Servk»s, Legal 
Management. Sales. Data dialysis. Clerical 



Clerical Wont, Data Analysis. Skilled Crafts 
Data Analysis. Math-Scw^e. Cterical Worit 
Clerical Wort(. Data Analysis. Art Wort( 
Clerical Work. Data Arwiysis. Social Services 
Data Analysis, Clerical Work. Mana^ment 



'^TE .KTT»Arts«sori«of»i«s«Ues»iyowCafWKCo<».youm»ghtwantioeKpiofebeyorKli^ suggested above and cuMSrtter 
sdcMioralartistiCCtuslefS Thetow*1«slicclusiefsafeArt Wortt,L*ie/ary WcKV.fcfcisicWort«.and£ntena»nmBnt 



Step 9 

Next to the Career Code(s) you have checked above, you will find the names of three or four CAREER 
CLUSTERS. Write the none of each of these career clusters at 7 in ytxjr Summary Profile on trie 
separate Interpretive FoMer. 



EXAMPLES: 



ONECOI>E(notie8) 
CCM>E: Business-Social 

1st Management 

2nd Sal9sWofk 

3rd 

4th Lega l 



Soof^ Services 



MORE THAN ONE CODE (in case of ties) 
COOES: Crafts^Buainess, Crafts-Clerical 
1st SkOed Crafts 
2nd QisfomwSerwces 
3rd Management 

4th Clerical Worts 

5th Manual Worh 



GOON TO 
THE NEXT PAGE 
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Name 



Gfsde (if any). 



Counselor (if any). 



Date 



Transfer the information in your Summary 
Profile to the counselw's copy. (Do this even 
if you do not have a counselor, because it will 
be helpful to you in using your Interpretive 
Folder.) 



AmaHean Quktence Setvice 
PubSahere' Building 
Ctotie Pines, Wi S90i4- 1 iw 



SUlOiART PROFILE 

Coims^or'sCopy 



S 



(D 



® 



® 



® 



0 



FIBST 
CHOICe 

SECOND 
CHOCE 



8vli|€Ct Prefere&ces 

FIRST 

<>1CNC£ 

SECOND 
CHOICE 



Patnrenans 

J<^Valne8 

1. 

2. 

3 

4. 

Abilities 

1,_ 

2. 
3 
4 

Interest Scale Scores 

Crafts Social 
S^ten^ . BusMiess 
Thki Alts Oencal 

Can^ Clu^en Suggested 
for Careful E^loration 

2nd 
3rd 



Turn now to ymff fr^fpretive Foktor and bo0n to read 
lntm<kictkjnioCar9eri>iciSH)nMi^(mgonp^ 
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Interpretive Folder 
Self-Scored Edition 

Summary Profile 



NAME/DATE 

1. Stated Occupational Preferences 

First Choice 

Second Choice 



2. Subject Preferences 

First Choice 

Second Choice 

3. Future Plans 



4. Job Values 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 



5. Abilities 

1. 

2. 

3. . 

4. 



6. Interest Scale Scores 

Crafts Social 

Scientific Business 

The Arts Clerical 



7. Career Clusters Suggested by Your Scores for Careful Exploration 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 



IMPORTANT: Do not read this folder until you have completed your Summary Profile. You will find 
dlrectioQS for the Career Decision-Making Sys!«;m on the cover of the separate Survey 
Booklet. 
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Introduction to Career Decision Making 

This folder is designed to help you to gain as much benefit as possible from your Summary Profile 
on the previous page. You are involved in a process or career decision making. You are examining 
yourself and the world of work more closely than you probably have in the past. You are trying to 
find out how you can fit into that world in the most satisfying way possible. 

In completing the survey, you expressed your likes and dislikes for many job activities. The clusters 
suggested to you in your Summary Profile for careful exploration arc based on your interests. A word 
of caution: interests suggest jobs that you might find satisfying. They do not mcasux ability - what 
you can do well. However, as you explore your career options, you will also consider ability, as well 
as values and training requirements. In addition, you will be given information about the 
employment outlook for your career options. 

Career decision making is a long process. Don't expect to make a final decision at once. You may 
change your mind often. Your goals should be to organize your thinking about topics important in 
choosing a career. You will not be told which specific career you should choose. Instead, careers 
will be suggested for you to explore, and some guidelines will be provided to help you narrow your 
choices. You have a lot of hard work ahead if you hope to get the best results from this program. 



Career Exploration and Decision Making 

Step 1 

Your Interest Scale Scores 

Find your scores at [§] on the Summary Profile above. 

Your likes and dislikes for a long list of job activities were scored against six major work settings 
- thearts, clerical, crafts, business, social, and scientific - and \^ recoixied your scores on these scales 
at 1 6 J in your Summary Profile. Personality can also be . A-nbed according to these six categories. 
Psychological research has shown that people tend to search out and find .satisfaction in a work setting 
that is in agreement with their personality type. Thus, scientific persons will find their greatest 
satisfaction in a scientific work setting, and soon. 

The highest possible score on each scale is 40. If all of your scores are below 1 0, it may mean that 
you have not as yet developed a definite pattern of interests. This is frequently true of young people. 
Such scores, though they are often meaningful, should be treated with caution. 

In general, the higher an interest scale score is among your six scores, the more likely it is that you 
would find the activities of that scale enjoyable and rewarding. Your lowest scores are also very 
important in pointing out environments that you would probably find distasteful. 
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Interpretive Folder 
Self-Scored Edition 

Summary Profile 



NAME/DATE 

1. Stated Occupational Preferences 

First Choice 

Second Choice 



2. Subject Preferences 

First Choice 

Second Choice 

3. Future Plans 



4. Job Valu^ 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. Abilities 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 



o. Interest Scale Scores 

Crafts Social 

Scientific Business 

The Arts Clerical 



7. Career Clusters Suggested by Your Scores for Careful Exploration 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

IMPORTANT: Do not read this folder until you have completed your Summary Profile. You will find 
directions for the Career Decision-Making System on the cover of the separate Survey 
Booklet. 
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Intnxiuction to Career Decision Maicing 

This folder is designed to help you to gain as much benefit as possible from your Summary Profile 
on the previous page. You are involved in a process or career decision making. You arc examining 
yourself and the world of work more closely than you probably have in the past. You are trying to 
find out how you can fit into that world in the most satisfying way possible. 

In completing the survey, you expressed your likes and dislikes for many job activities. The clusters 
suggested to you in your Summary Profile forcareful exploration aie based on your interests. A word 
of caution: interests suggest jobs that you might find satisfying. They do not measure ability - what 
you can do well. However, as you explore your career options, you will also consider ability, as well 
as values and training requirements. In addition, you will be given information about the 
employment outlook for your career options. 

Career decision making is a long process. Don't expect to make a final decision at once. You may 
change your mind often. Your goals should be to organize your tliinking about topics important in 
choosing a career. You will not be told which specific career you should choose. Instead, careers 
will be suggested for you to explore, and some guidelines will be provided to help you narrow your 
choices You have a lot of hard work ahead if you hope to get the best results from this program. 



Career Exploration and Decision Making 

Step 1 

Your Interest Scale Scores 

Find your scores at \ 6_] on the Summary Profile alxtve. 

Your likes and dislikes for a long list of job activities were scored agains' six major work settings 
- the arts, clerical, crafts, business, social, and scientific - and you recorde "rr^rts or these scale s 
at [6] in your Summaiy Profile. Personality can also be described accc catcgones. 
Psychological research has shown that people tend to search out and find si ..rk setting 

that is in agreement with their personality type. Thus, scientific persons will imu -ir greatest 
satisfaction in a scientific work setting, and so on. 

The highest possible score on each scale is 40. If all of your scores are below 10, ^t may mean that 
you have not as yei developed a definite pattern of interests. This is frequently true of young pecole. 
Such scores, though they arc often meaningful, should be u-cated with caution. 

In general, the higher an intercst scale score is among your six scores, the more likely it is that you 
would find the activities of that scale enjoyable ^nd rewarding. Your lowest scores are also very 
important in pointing out enviro. ments that you would probably find distasteful. 
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Scale Descriptions 
CRAFTS 

People with high scores on the Crafts scale are interested in practical, mechanical activities that often 
call for physical strength. They prefer working with tools and objects rather than with words and 
people. They wax^t to build things and desire practical results from their work. Typical occupations 
in the Crafts area are farmer, auto mechanic, sewing machine operator, carpenter, truck driver, and 
dental technician. 



SCIENTIFIC 

Scientific persons value mathematics and scientific work very highly. They tend to be curious, 
creative, theoretical, and studious, and often prefer to work by themselves. They have a liking for 
occupations such aschemist, engineer, architf ct, biologist, mathematician, physicist, and physician. 

THE ARTS 

High scorers on this scale arc interested in creative activities, for example, music, writing, 
entertainment, and art. They very often prefer a nonconforming life style, prize independence, and 
actively search out opportunities for self-expression. Common occupations in The Arts include 
musician, writer, artist, interior decorator, actor, and actress. 



SOCIAL 

A high Social score is tjpical of persons >^ ho are interested in well-being of otiiers. They generally 
get along well with others and have stroi'g verbal skills. They find die opportunity to express their 
social concern in such occupations as counselor, social worker, nurse, recreation leader, and teacher. 



BUSINESS 

Persons with d high Business score see themselves as skilled with words. They are attracted to careers 
that provide them opportunities to lead others and to convince others to think the way they do or to 
buy their products. Business occupations include bankers, salespersons, government administrators, 
business executives, buyers, and stock brokers. 



CLERICAL 

People who score high on this scale prefer occupations in which the duties are clearly defined. They 
typically enjoy organized tasks anH the verbal and numerical activities of office work. They tend to 
be orderiy and systematic. Th.y often plac? a high value on financial success and status. Examples 
of Clerical occupations are bank teller, secretary, accountant, office worker, and computer operator. 
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Step 2 

Identifying Your Career Clusters 

Most people have interests in more than one of the six work categories. A person's highest two or 
three scores are most useful in suggesting appropriate occupations for exploration. For each 
combination (such as Scientific-Social, Business-Crafts) there are several related occupational 
groups. 

We have divided the world of work into the 1 8 career clusters listed on the following pages. All the 
jobs in a cluster involve the same combination of occupational interests. For example, medical- 
dental jobs have been grouped together because they call for scientific and social service activities 
and interests. Thus, a person whose highest scores are Scientific and Social will have the medical- 
dental field suggested as one cluster for close study. 



Find the career clusters suggested for your careful exploration at [TJonthe Summary 
Profile. These career clusters are recommended for your study based on the interests 
you expressed in the survey. Use the Summary Profile which you copied on the back 
of the Survey Booklet. Having this profile close to the Career Clusters list will 
make it easier for you to move through S.eps 3 to 9. 

Step 3 

Defining Your Career Clusters 

Read down the Career Cluster list :hat follows until ynu find each 



Put a check mark on the chart in the box next to each career cluster which was suggested to you. Right 
after the cluster names you will find a list of occupations typical of each cluster. Study the lists 
carefully. Circle any jobs you wish to learn more about. 

Regardless of your sex, you are encouraged to look at all the career options suggested to you. There 
is no activity or occupation that is exclusively male or female. 

You are now going to see how these career clusters fit in with other information you gave about 
yourself when you filled out the survey. 




career cluster listed at 




on your Summary Profile. 



Step 4 

Stated Occupational Preferences 



You will remember that you were asked on the survey to choose from 18 career 
clusters the two that you prefer most. Find your choice at jT] on tfie Summary Profile. 



ERIC 
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Now compare thero to the career clusterjf you checked - the clusters your interest survey results 
suggest you exploie. Is there agreement? If so, you can have increased confidence that you might 
find satisfaction in the career area. Where there is no agreement, the survey has opened up to you 
new career areas that you should carefully explore before making a final caim" decision. 



Step 5 

Subject Preferences 

Find your subject preferences at [Tj on the Summary Profile. 

Now compare these to the Related School Subjects column for each career cluster ycu checked. 
Circle any subject which is also one of the school subjects you listed on the summary Profile. 

Helpful clues to a satisfying career choice can often be found in the school subjects in which you have 
achieved success and enjoyment. The greater the agreement between the school subjects you have 
liked and those related to a career cluster you arc exploring, the greater the chance that you would 
find satisfaction in the jobs in the cluster. 



IMPORTANT: You will find a number of school subjects, values, and abilities listed lor each career 
cluster. Each subject, value, and ability may not be related to every job in the cluster, but most will 
be. Therefore, do not expect to circle every subject, value, or ability listed for the clusters that you 
are exploring. 



Code "A" ' 
Education/Training Code 

This code tells the usual minimum education and training requirements. 
APP/OJT 

An apprenticeship or on-the-job training usually prepares the worker; 
no specialized education other than a general education; however, some 
college, specialized work experience, or training may be helpful 
V/T 

Vocational and technical programs in high school and/or junior college 

and technical and business schools 

C 

'■'our-year college degree and at times a graduate degree 
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"Code "B" 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles Code 

Hie first three digits of this code are printed on the chart. The Dictionary 
contains a definition of every job in the U.S. 



Code "C" 

Employment Outlook Code 

This code gives Department of Labor estimates of national growth in the job 
and competition for positions through 1995. Of course, conditions will vary 
from place to place. 

E Excellent 

G Good 

F Fair 

P Poor 
NA Estimate not available 



Step 6 

Future Plans and Employment Outlook 

Jobs in the Typical Jobs column are grouped according to required education and training. The letter 
in front of each job gives the employment outlook. The codes for training and outlook are explained 
above. 

Find the future plans you recorded at [J] on the Summary Profile. 

How well do your plans match the training requirements shown? Also, how good is the employment 
outlook for each job you are considering? Developing appropriate training plans and taking into 
account the employment outlook are important parts of career planning. 



Step? 
Job Values 

Find the job values you Used at \on the Summary Profile, 

Read the Job Values column for every Career Cluster checked. Do these job values match yours? 
Circle those that do. 

Remember that values are hignly personal, that different persons will satisfy different values doing 
the same job. However, certain values are commonly associated with particular job clusters, even 
though not every value listed is related to every job. Cf your values are totally different from those 
listed for a career cluster, you might well not find s^^tisfaction in that cluster. 



Career Decision-Making System, contd. 



Step 8 
Abilities 

Find the abilities you listed at [s] on the Summary Profile. 

Read the Abilities column for every career cluster checked. If any of the four abilities you listed appear 
in the Abilities column, circle them. 

To be successful in a job, it is, of course, necessary to have the abilities needed to do the job well. Interest 
alone is not enough. If you judge that you do not have the ability for an area that strongly interests you, 
it would be wise to discuss this conflict with a counselor. 



Step 9 
Review 

Review the career clusters you have been studying. Have you circled items in most of the columns? The 
more items you have circled in a cluster, the more likely you are to find satisfaction in that cluster. If 
you have circled none or very few in a cluster, there is some doubt that it would be an appropriate career 
area for you. 
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See Code "C" 



CAREER CLUSTER 



Skilled Crafts 



00 



Technical 
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CAREER CLUSTERS 



[ SeeCoc- T"B"] / [SceCode "A'' 



TYPICAL JOBS 



APP/OJT 
637-F Air Conditionmg Mechaiic 
723;827-G ^jpUance Repairer 
807-G Auw Body Repairer 
620-E Auto Mechanic 
S26-G Baker 
860-G Carpenicr 
313-E Cook 
712-G Dejital Technician 

625- E DiufCl M^hanic 
824;82943 Electrician 
726-G Electnmk; As^mbkr 
973;650-G Cwnpositor/Linotypc 

OpeiitOT 
609-G Faclory Inspector 
401;404-P Farmer 

626- F Industrial Machine Repairer 
863-G faisulaiitm Worker 

700-F Jewekf 

822-G Line Installer 

972-G Lithographer 

709-E Locksmith 

600-F Machinist 

316 P Mcai Cutler 

378-E Military Service 



APP/OJT 

960-P Movie Proj«;ti«ust 

633-E Office Machine Servicer 

716-F Optician 

976-E Pholo Process Worker 

862-F Plumbcr/Pipcfitlcr 

651-F Printer 

866-G Roofa 

955-G Sewage-Plant Curator 

804^F Sheet-Metal Worker 

222-F Shipping/Reoiiving Clerk 

950- F Station&iy Engineer 

222 F Stock acrk 

801-F Sirwaiffal Steel Worker 

785-F Tailor 

822-P Telephone Installer 

720-G TV-Stereo- VCR Repairer 

601-F Tool-and-Die Maker 

780-F UpholsteTCT 

819-G Welder 

V/T 

621 -F Aircraft Mechanic 

828-E Comjnaer Service Technician 

194;%2-G Broadcast Technician 



APP/OJT 

193-P Air Traffic Controller 

01 8-G Survivor 

V/T 

196-GAiiiine Pilot 

022-F Chemical-Laboratory 

Technician 
001-017-G Drafter 
003-E Electronic Technician 
621-G Flij;hl Engineer 
452- F Forester Aide 



V/T 

078-G Medical Ldwratory 

Tecimician 
012-NA Quaity Control 

Technician 
199-G Scientific Helper 
197-G Ship's Captain 
017-NA Tcchnkral Illustrator 
007- E Tool Programmer 
025-NA Weather Observer 



RELATED 

SCHOOL 

SUBJECTS 

Science 

Technical Siiidies 
Maih 

Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Clerical 



JOB VALUES ABILITIES 



Work wiih Hands 
Ph^ical Activity 
Routine Activity 
Supervised Work 



Math 

AgriculniTc 
ShopA^rafts 
Technical Studies 
Art 

Science 



Physical AcUvity 
Work with Mind 
Work with Hands 
Routine Activity 
Supervised Work 




Mechanical 

Manual 

Spatial 

Clerkral 

Computation 



Maih/Scieniific 

Compulation 

Mechanica] 

Artistic 

Manual 

Sp^ial 
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CAREER CLUSTERS 



CAREER CLUSTER 



TYPICAL JOBS 



UgalWork 



APP/OJT 

241 ~E Claim Adjuster 
168-F Customs Inspector 
375-P Detective 
373-NA Fire Chief 
375-NA Police Chief 
V/T 

168-F Building Inspector 
168-F Food aid Drug Inspector 



C 

375-NA FBI Agent 

079-NA Industrial Hygicnist 

in-G JiKlge 

l^y-F Lawyer 

1 19 G Paralegal Assistant 



RELATED 

SCHOOL 

SUBJECTS 

English 
Social Studies 
Finance 
Managem^ 



JOB VALUES 

Leadership 

High Achievement 

Creativy 

Work with Mind 

IndependoKC 

Work with People 

r estige 

Salary 

Variety 



ABILITIES 

Persuasive 
Lc^lership 
Social 
Language 



Manual Y/ork 



APP/OJT 

410-G Animal Caretaker 
861-G Brickli^er 
921;850-59 G Construction 
Equipment Operator 
869-G Constnjcti<m Laborer 
911-F Dcckhand'Sailor 
362 G Dry Cleaner 
421 -P Farm Hand 
373-F Fircfighcr 
441 -P Fisher 
921 P Fork Lift C^peraior 
406-G Groundadwpcr 



APP/OJT 

899-F Highway Maintenance 

Worker 
910-P Locomotive Engineer 
454 P Logger 

6O2'06-G Machine Tool Opmtor 

939-F Miner 

920-F Packager 

840- F Painter 

7(^G Product Assembto 

787 P Sewing Machine Opcratnr 

681-89 P Textile C^jeralive 

903-06-F Truck Driver 



Shop/Crafls 
Agriculture 
Home Econcmiics 



Woit with Hands 
Routine Activity 
Physkal Activity 
Supervised Work 



Manual 

Mechanical 

Spatial 



Data Analysis 
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APP/OJT 

209-19-E Bank Clerk 
214-G BilUng^M^hine C^ator 
213 E Computer Operator 
216-P Sutistical Clerk 
213-G Tabulating-M«:hine 
Operator 

VT 

160-E Accountant 
216-G Accounting Clerk 



V/T 

160 E 
210-G 
219-G 
215-P 
191-G 
C 

186-G 
169^E 



AiKlilor 
Boc^eepo' 
Insurartce Clerk 
Payroll Gerk 
Real Estate Appraiser 

Bank Loan Office 
InsurarKe Underwriter 



I Math 
j Clerical 
j Finance 
1 Managemem 
English 



Work with Mind 
High Achieveruetti 
Routine Activity 
Sup^isad Work 
Salary 
Security 



O^F Market Research Analyst 



Math 
Ckncal 
Com]:nitat2on 
Language 
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CAREER CLUSTERS 



CAREER CLUSTER 



TYPICAL JOBS 



Math'^cience 



o 



Art Work 



V/T 

020-G Computer Programmer 
Oa3-019-E Engineering Technkian 
C 

02(VE Actuary 

001 - G Architect 
041 G Biologist 
022 F Chemisi 

002- 019 E Engineer 

029-G Enviromncntal Analyst 
04a-F Forwtei 
024-G Gedogist 
02O-G Mathematician 



C 

091.E Maih Scicncc Teacher 

078-F Medical Technologist 

025 G Meterologtsi 
024-NA Oceanographer 

074-G BiiBTn^st 

04 1 -E Pharm^logist 
023:021-F Riysisist/Astronomer 

045- F PsycyK>logist, Experimental 

040-F Soil Conservationist 

020<i Statistician 

070-G Surgeon 

012-E Systems Analyst 



RELATED 

SCHOOL 

SUBJECTS 

Math 
Science 
Agriculbiie 
Tedinica] ShKlies 
Enf lish 



JOB VALUES ABILITIES 



APP/OJT 

298.G Display Wwkcr 
142-G Floral Designer 
144-F Painter (Artist) 
143'P Photogr^Aer 
V/T 

141 -F Commenria] Artist 
141 -F Commercial Designer 
141 -F DlustraiOT 



V/T 

142-F Industrial Designer 
142-F Interior D^igji^ 
142-F SciDecwaiOT 
142-F Set Designer 
C 

149.P Art Teacher 
142 F Clothes Designer 




Job Security 

Leadership 

High Achievemoit 

Ciealivity 

Work with Mind 

Independence 

Salary 

Variety 

Prestige 



Creativity 
Work with Mind 
Variety 

High Achievement 
Independence 



Math 

C<Hnputation 

Scientific 

Language 

Spatial 

Mechanical 



Artistic 

Manual 

Spatial 

Teaching 

Social 



for Art 
Teachers 



Literary }Vork 



131 -F Columnist/Commentator 

131 - P Copywriter 

132- P Editor 

131 -P Newswriter 
131-P iiovelisi 
131. P Playwright 



C 

131 P Poet 
131-F ..^porter 
131-P Scriptwriter 
131 -G Technical Writer 
137-NA Transfaicr 



Note: Very talented persons may achieve success in creative writing without 
completing a coUege education. 



English 

Foreign Languages 
Social Studies 



Creativity 

Work wiih Mind 

Leackrship 

Indepe)Klence 

High Achievement 

Variety 

Prestige 

Work with People 



Language 
Persuasive 
Leadership 
Social 
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CAREER CLUSTERS 



CAREER CLUSTER 



TYPICAL JOBS 



Music Work 



APP/OJT 

151-P ChorcograjrfiCT 
151 -P Dancer 

151 - G Dancing Instructor 
C and/or OJT 

152'P Compose 

152- P Conductor 
152-P Music Arranger 



C and/or OJT 

1S2-P Musician 
152-P Singer 
C 

152-P Music leAther 



RELATED 

SCHOOL 

SUBJECTS 

Musk 
English 



JOB VALUES ABILITIES 



Creativity 

Work with Mind 
Indcpendmre 
High Achievement 
Work with Pcofric 



Musical 
Language 
Leadership 
Manual 

Social ^ for Music 
Teaching ^ Teachers 



Management 



APP/OJT 

182-NA Contractor 
187-E Hoiel/Motel Manager 
t87'G Restaurant Manager 
163-E Sales Manager 
185'E Store Manager 
V/T 

J87-NA Funeral Manager 
169 NA OfTice Manager 
C 

169-NA Administrative Assistant 

186-G Banker 

077 E Chief Dietitian 



1 80-G Farm Manago' 
189-G GovOTuncnt Aikninistrator 
187'F Ho^ita] Admini^raK^^ 
012-E Industrial Engineer 
166-F PerscmneJ Manager 
189-E President en- Other Ma^ 

Office of a Business 

Organization 
I83-NA Prodi^iOT Superintendent 
159-P Radio TV DireOOT 



Management 

Finance 

English 

Math 

Science 



Prestige 

High Achievemem 

Creativity 

Work with Mind 

Wort with People 

Indepmdence 

Leadership 

Salary 

Vari<^ 



Social 

Lc^ership 

Pcr.suasivc 

Language 

Computation 

Math 

Scientific 



Ckrical Work 
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APP/OJT 
211-G Bank Teller 
211 E Cashier 
249-G Dispatcher 
206 F FUc Clerk 
238«G HoteJ/Moiel Qerk 
249^F Library Assistant 
230-P Mail Carrier 
209 F Mail Clerk 
249 G Order Clerk 
243 P Post Office Clerk 
237-E Reccpii<Mmt 



APP/OJT 

235-G Switchboard (^f»au)r 
235-F Teleplsme Company 

Operator 
238-P TickttA^l 
203 G Tyjsst/Word ftwessor 
V/T 

203-G Data Entry Keyer 
24S-E Medical Record Clerk 
201 G Secretary 
202' P Stenograper 



Clerical 

Finance 

MajtagemerH 

Math 

English 



Routine Activity 
Supervised Work 
ich Security 
Work with Pcojrfe 
Work with Hands 



Clerical 
I .anguage 
Computation 
Social 
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CAREER CLUSTERS 



CAREER CLUSTER 



Medical'Dental 



TYPICAL JOBS 

c 



070-G Anesthesiokigis! 
076-G Audtologist 
070-G Cardiologisi 
079'G Chirojwactor 
072-G DeiUisi 
070-G General Practitioner 
070 G Obsidrician 
079-E Optoffltrist 



072- G Orlhodontisi 
070-0 Paihologisi 
07O-C Pediatiician 
079-E Podiatrist 
07O-G Psychiatrist 
07^0 RadiotogLsi 
076'G Speech PaihologLst 

073- G Veterinarian 



RELATED 

SCHOOL 

SUBJECTS 

Malh 
Science 
Agriculture 
English 



JOB VALUES 


ABILITIES 




Scientific 




Social 




Malh 


Work with Mind 


Language 


Work with People 


Spatial/Manual 


Job Security 




Salary 




Variety 




Prestige 




Independence 




Varieiy 


Manual 


Work with People 


Social 


Supervised Work 


Language 


Physical Activity 


Teaching 


High Achievement 


Spatial 


Work with Mind 


Mechanical 


Work with P^plc 


Social 


Creativity 


Language 


High Achievement 


Math 


Work with Mind 


Scientific 


Physical Activity 


Te^hing 


Independence 




Lei^crship 




Varieiy 




Security 




Prestige 




Salary 






9S 



Personal Service 



APP/OJT 
153-F Athlete 

255'G Child Care Attendant 

153-NA Coach 

309/354-E Homcmakcr/Hwne 

HeaJlh Aide 
355'E Nurse Aide 
355 E Orderly 
VT 

355-G Occupational Therapy Aide 



V/T 

079' P Emergency Me^lical 

Technician 
355- E Riysical Thcr^y Aide 
195-F Recreation Leader 
C 

096- F County Agricultural Agent 
OW-P Physical EdiKation Teacher 

097- G Vocational Instructor 



Shc^rafts 
Hoire Econmiics 
Agriailiure 
Social Studies 



Social Services 



APP/OJT 

079-E Dental Assistant 
079-E Medical Assistant 
V/T 

078- G Dental Hygienist 

079- G Licensed Practical Nurse 

078- G Radiologk: (X-Ray) 

Technologist 
075-E Regisicrcd Nurse 

079- G Respiratory Therapist 
079'G Surgical Technician 
C 

120-E Clergy, Cmholic 



C I Social StiKlies 

I20-P/F aa-gy, Protestant/Jewish j Mam 
045-F Counselor | Science 

050'F Ectjnomist ' Fijiance 

052 P Historian 
076'E Occupatbnal Tht^qjist 
076- E Physical Therapist 
051 -P Political ScicntLst 
195-F Probation Officer 
045-0 Psychologist. Clinical/ 

Coua«;eling 
195-G Sodal Worker 
05^1 P Sociologist 
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Ciire<*r Decision-Making System, contd. 
CAREER CLUSTERS 



RELATED 
SCHOOL 

CAREER CLUSTER TYPICAL JOBS SUBJECTS JOB VALUES ABILITIES 



Sal 


es Wt 


)rk 


APP/OJT V/T 

299-E Dispensing Oplician 1(^2^ Buyer 

292-P Driver, Route Sales 162-0 Purchasing Agent 

279 -G MaiiufaclurcA S C 

Rcpr ^'nialivc 251-0 Sales, Stocks ami Bonds 
260-90-G RcLi Sales Worker (X)2d5-G Sales Engineer 
273'G Sales, Automobile 

250' F Sales, Insurance Note: There arc sales agents for 
250-G Sales, Real Esutc niany other goods and services. 
252 E Travel Agent 
260.90-E Wholesale Sales Worker 


Math 

Management 
Science (for sales 

engineers) 
Finance 
English 


Leadership 

Work with Mind 

High Achievcmcni 

Creativity 

Independence 

Work with Peo;^e 

Variety 

Salary 

Social 


Social 

Persuasive 

Language 

Computation 

Lexers hip 

Maih/Scicncc 


Ent 


ertair 


intent 


* 

APP/OJT V/T 

150 P Actor/Actress 159 P Radio/TV Announcer 
159-NA Comedian C 
V/T 150-P Drama Tcachf*r 
159 P Dtsc Jockey |65 F Public Relaiions 
297;961^NA Model Representative 




English 

Music 

An 

Social Studies 


Creativity 

High Achievement 

Work with People 

Work with Mind 

Independence 

Variety 

Salaiy 


Language 

Persuasive 

Musical/Artistic 

Teaching — j for Drama 

Social Teachers 


Cm 


tomei 


r Services 


APP/OJT APP/OJT 

913 F Bus Driver 915 F Parking Lot Attendant 

381-G Ckaner/Janitor 169 .NA Park Ranger 

372-E Correction Officer 375-P Polke Officer 

379.NA Fish and Game Warden 290^E Sales Clerk 

352-P Right Attendant 372-E Security Guard 

311-E Food Counter Worker 91 3-G Taxi Driver 

915.F Gas Station Attendant 311'E Waiter/Waitress 

310-E Host/Hostess, Restaurant V/T 

323-G Housekeeper 330 F Barbw 

318-E Kitchen Helper 332-E Be^iiiucian 

239-G Mersenger 


Hone Economics 
Shop/Crafts 
Basic Math 

! 


Work V'itJi People 
Routine Activity 
Physkal Activity 
Supervise Work 
Work with Hands 


Social 

Compulation 
Manual 
Clerical 
Artistic 
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Career Decision-Making System^ contd. 



CAREER CLUSTERS 



CAREER CLUSTER 



TYPICAL JOBS 



Education Work 



APP/OJT 

092 G Nurs«y School Tearher 

099 G Teacher Aide 

V/T 

lOO-F Library Technician 
C 

090-P CoUegc Professor 
090' NA College Student Perscniwl 
Worker 

092-G Elcmeniary School Teacher 



C 

lOQ-F Librarian 

096 NA Home Economist 

09a099-P School and College 
Administrator 

09 1 - F Secondary School Teacher 
Note: See other clusters for 
secoTKlaiy school teachers 
of spc^fic subject areas. 

094-G Special Ncctb Teacher 



RELATED 

SCHOOL 

SUBJECTS 

Teachers: Depends on 
st^jocl taught 

Librman: English 

Administratof^: 

Management 



JOB VALUES ABILITIES 



Creativity 

Work with Peofde 

Leadership 

Work with Mind 

High Achievement 

Variety 

Prestige 

Security 



Social 

Language 

Teaching 

Clerical 

Leadership 

Persuasive 
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Career Decision-Making System, contd. 



Continuing Your Career Exploration 

Go to [T| Stated Occupational Preferences in your Summary Profile. There you will find the 
choices you made when asked to choose from 1 8 career clusters the two you prefer most. If 
neither of your choices was listed for exploration at [t] , you should now explore both 
choices by repeating Steps 3 through 9. (If only one of your choices was not listed at [t] , 
explore that choice now.) What people say they want for a career is often a very important 
clue to what their future work will be. Thus, it is advisable that you study your stat^ career 
preferences even when they are different from those suggested by your interest scale scores. 
In this case, however, be aware that such work involves activities that you rated less highly 
than others in your interest survey responses. Thus, you should approach such clusters with 
caution. 

Read through the 18 career clusters described previously. If any interest you, study them in 
the same way you examined the clusters suggested to you on your Summary Profile. 

If there was only a small difference between your two or three highest scores, you should 
give special attention to those clusters that other combinations of the scores would suggest. 
For example, if your scores were Social 33, The Arts 32, and Qerical 31, you would go to 
page 1 1 in the separate Survey Booklet and find the clusters suggested by The Arts-Social, 
Social-Clerical, Clerical-Social, The Arts-Clerical, and Clerical The Arts. 

The Occupational Outlook Handbook, a E>epartmcnt of Labor publication, is a valuable 
information resource. It provides job descriptions, training requirements, up-to-date fore- 
casts of job prospects, salaries, work conditions, and sources of additional information - all 
items of importance to you in your career decision making. To find the page for a specific 
job, use the alphabetical index in the back of the Handbook. Your counselor or librarian will 
almost surely have a copy of the Handbook, as well as other helpful sources of information. 

Continue to study those careers that especially interest you: 

• Talk with people working in the careers. 

• Visit them at their places of work when possible. 

• Seek the advice of career counselors. 

• Read as much as possible about the careers. You will find materials in libraries and 
school and college career resource centers. 

• Try to find related part-time job or volunieer experiences. 

People can satisfy their interests not only through jobs but also through hobbies and volun- 
teer work. For instance, a computer programmer might satisfy a musical interest by playing 
the piano as a hobby. Or a lawyer might share enthusiasm for history by tutoring students 
who are having difficulty with the subject. You might want to consider how you can satisfy 
your interests through activities outside your regular job. 
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Career Decision-Making System, contd. 



7. From time to time review this folder. Look for changes in your career thinking. 

8. Remember that final career choice is yours alone. Others can only suggest some reasonable 
options for your exploration. 

Using the Guide for Occupational Exploration to Add to Your Job List 

The Guide for Occupational Exploration 

• Published by the Department of Labor in 1979. 

• Published by National Forum Foundation in 1984, available from American Guidance Service 
Publishers' Building, Circle Pines, Minnesota 55014-1796. 

• Organizes the 20,000 jobs in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles into 12 Interest Areas and 
66 Work Groups. 

• Provides information about the interests, skills, abilities, training, and related life experiences 
of the 66 Work Gmups, 



Using the Guide with the COM 

• Jobs listed previously are the most common jobs in each cluster. The Guide can help you add 
hundreds of jobs to each cluster. 

• The 66 Work Groups in the Guide are assigned to their related CDM clusters. Some Work 
Groups appear under two CDM Clusters because they include subgroups that relate to both. 

An Example: How Terry used the Guide: 

1 . The CDM suggested three clusters to Teny for exploration: Legal Work, Entertainment, and 
Management. 

2. After going through Steps 3 through 9, Terry decided to explore Legal Work funher. 

3. In the listings, Terry found, under l^gal Work, four Work Groups from the Guide: 

Safety and Law Enforcement (04,01 ) Regulations Enforcement (11.10) 

Law (11.04) Contracts and Claims (11.12) 
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Career Decision-Making System, contd. 



4. Terry used the codes (04.01, 11. 04, 1 1. 10, and 11.12) to find the Work Gix)ups in the Guide. 
They are listed numerically. The first two digits denote the Interest Area, the second two, the 
Work Group. 

5. After studying the four Work Groups, Terry decided to concentrate on Law. In Woik Group 
1 1.04 in the Guide, Terry found a long list of specific job titles in Law, for example, tax 
attorney, arbitrator, patent agent, and other jobs not listed in this folder. 

• You can use the Guide just as Terry did both to increase your knowledge about jobs and to add 
to your job list. 

•SUMMARY; Terry moved from (1) CDM Legal cluster to (2) four Guide Work Groups to (3) 
specific job titles in the Law Work Group, as illustrated below. 

Step 1 CDM Cluster: 
Legal 

Step 2 Guide Work Groups: 

SafetyA^aw Enforcement (04.01) 
Law (11.04) 

Regulations Enforcement ( 1 1.10) 
Contracts and Claims (11.12) 

Step 3 Specific Job Titles (for the Law Work Group, 1 1 .04 in the Guide): 

Appeals Reviewer, Judge, Hearing Officer, Magistrate, District Attorney, 
Insurance Attorney, Lawyer (7 listings by speciality). Legal Investigator, 
Paralegal Assistant, Tax Attorney, Title Attorney, Adjudicator, Tariff 
Publishing Agent, Customs House Broker, Abstractor, Patent Agent. 



CDM Career Clusters and Related Guide for Occupational Exploration Work Groups 



SKILLED CRAFT.S 

Craft Am (01.06) 

Managenal Work: Plants and Animals (03.01) 

General SupCTvision: Plants and Animals (03.02) 

Craft Technology (05.05) 

Systems Operation (05.06) 

Quality Control <O5.07) 

Materials Control (05.09) 

CrafU(05.10) 

Produ«ion Technology (06.01 ) 
Production Work (06.02) 
Quality Control (06.0.3) 



MANAGEMENT 

Managerial WoiV: Plants and Animals (03.01) 

Managerial Work: Mechanical (05.02) 

Administrative Detail (07.01 ) 

Business Administration (1 1 .05) 

Services Administration (1 1 .07) 

Pronw lion (11.09) 

Business Management (11.11) 

Contracts and Gaims (11.12) 
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Career Decision-Making System, contd. 



TECHNICAL 

Laboratory T«:teKilogy (0104) 
Managerial Work: M^h^tcal (05.02) 
Engineering Technology (OS.O:^) 
Air end W^cr Vehicle Oprration (05 04) 
(^alstyCcmlrol (05.07) 

LEGAL WORK 

Safety and Law Enforcement (04,01 ) 
Law (11,04) 

Regulatiom Enfon^cmenl (11.10) 
Contracts and Claims (1 1 .12) 

M/ MJAL WORK 
Animal Trainifig and Service (03.03) 
Elemental Work: Planis and Animals (03.04) 
Land m\d Wal a- Vdiiclc C^aiion (05,08) 
Equipmait (Operation (05.1 1) 
Elen^tal Work: Mechanical (05.12) 
Pioduciion Wwk (06.02) 
Elemental Work: Industrial (06,04) 

MATH^SCIENCE 

Physical Sciences (02.01) 
Life Sciences (07 02) 
Laboratory Technology (02.04) 
Engineering (05 01) 
Mathematks and Sutisiics (11 ,03 ) 

DATA ANALYSIS 
Mathematical Detail (07.02) 
Oerical Machine Operalit^n {01 M) 
Finance (U. 06) 

ART WORK 

Visual Am (01. 02) 
Oaf I Arts (01. 06) 

LITERARY 

Uicrary ArU (01.01) 
Communtc aliens (1 1.08) 

MUSIC 

Performing Am: Muj^ic (01.04) 
Performing Arts: Danw fOL0,S) 

CLERICAL 
Materials Control (05.09) 
Administrative Dciail (07.01 ) 
Financial Detail (07.03) 
Oral Communications (07.04) 
Records Processing (07.05) 
Clerical M^hiiu' Ojx-raliim (07.06^ 
acrical Handling ^07 .07) 



MEDICAL-DENTAL 

McdiciU Sciences (0203) 

PERSONAL SERVICE 
Hospitality Services (09.01 ) 

Nursing, Therapy, and Specialized Tc^hin^; Services (10.02) 
Child and Ackih Core (10.03) 
Spcnls (12.01) 

SALES WORK 

Engineering (05.01) 
Sales Techfwlogy (^)8.01) 
General Saks (08.02) 
Vending (08 .03) 
Finamre (11.06) 

ENTERTAINMENT 
Performing Arts: Drama (0L03) 
Elemcnlal Arts (01 .07) 
Modeling (01.08) 
Promotion (1 1.09) 
Physical Feats (12.02) 

CI STOMER SERVICES 

Saf« ty and Law Enfcwccincnt (04 .01 ) 
Sccuniy Services (04.02) 
Elemenfal Work: Mechanical (05 12) 
Hospiulity Servio^^ (09.01) 
Barber and Beauty S«vic-s (09 02) 
Passaiger Services (09.03) 
Customer Services (09,04) 
AUcndanl Services (09.05) 
CTiild and Adult Car^ (10.03) 

SOCIAL SERVICES 

SiH )al Services (10.01) 

NurKuig. Tht'fapy, and Spcciali/i-d Ti'achin^ l^crvjccs (U).02) 
Social Research (1L03) 

KDICATION 

Fducaiional and Library Services (1 1 02) 
Serv ices AdinuustralK.n (1L07) 



ERIC 
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CLIENT.CLINICUN INFORMAL ASSESSMENT 



Suggested ways to use the "Client-Clinician Informal Assessment" 

As part of their rehabilitation plan, vocational rehabilitation counselors can i se it with all 
clients who plan to enroll in postsecondary education . The counselor can us . the answers 
to these questions as guides when determining, in conjunction with the cliefu, what types of 
pre-enrollment training the client may need, as well as the scope and intensity of post- 
enrollment support services. 

Special educators can use this form with secondary level learning disabled students who 
plan to enroll in postsecondary schools. TTie students' answers will help the teacher deter- 
mine what organizational and study skills need additional development before the students 
graduate. 

Postsecondary special needs support personnel can use this form to detennine each 
studw-'nt's need for classes in lime management/study skills, as well as help determine the type 
and extent of on-going suppon services that each student may need. 

Individuals with learning disabilities can use this form to clarify the level of their organiza- 
tional and study skills. Each individual could complete the forir with the help of someone 
else wno knows him/her well in order to ensure that one's own peiceivcd level of organiza- 
tional/study skills is consistent with the perceptions of an outside observer. 
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CLI£OT-CLINICIAN INFORMAL ASSESSMENT 



Quoted from: Anna Gajar, Ph.D. (1986). Aasistinf t he learning disabled. University Park, 
PA: The Pennsylvania State University, pages 34-38. Quoted with 
pmnissiim. The complete publication is avaikble from Dr. Anna Gajar, The 
Pennsylvania State Univeisity, 226B Moore Bldg., University Park, PA 
16802. Pre-payment of $11.00 is required. Make the check en* money cnder 
payable to "The Pennsylvania State Univmdty". 



Have you attended college before? Yes No 

If yes, what courses have you taken? 



What skill areas do you (x>nsider to be weaknesses? 



What skill areas do you consider your strengths? 



List the long range goals you would like to achieve at this college/university. 



List the specific goals you wouW like to achieve this terra 
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Client-Clinician Informal Assessment, contd. 



The purpose of this program is to meet your individuals needs. In what ways can this program 
assist you? 



Please answer the following questions in as much detail as you can. 
1. Describe an ideal strategy for taking notes in class. 



2. Describe as accurately as you can the strategy you use (if any) to take notes in class. 



^ Describe an ideal strategy for preparing for exams. 



4. Describe an ideal strategy for completing an assignment such as a paper or a repon. 



5. Describe as accurately as you can how you typically prepare for a.ssignments such as papers 
or repons. 
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CUerit-Clinician Informal Assessment, contd. 



6. Describe the strategies you use (if any) to organize yow study time on a daily and weekly 
basis. How much do you plan ahead? To what extent are you usually able to follow through 
on your plans? 



7. Describe how you will organize your notes, papers, and assignments for each course. For 
example, what kind of notebook will you use, how will you organize it, where do you plan to 
study, where do you keep your books, papers, and so forth? 



Read the following situations, then describe in as much detail as possible what you usually do or 
think you would do >n each case. Include what you say to yourself, how you rationalize your 
decision and what you actually do. 

1 . It's Friday morning and you have a first period class. You were out late last night and you 
really don't think you are going to miike it to class on time, even if you rush. As you debate 
with yourself whether or not to go, you remember that the class was supposed to be a review 
for the test on Monday. 



2. You've developed a study schedule to prepare for an exam a week from today. You need to 
re-read and outline a chapter, then prepare a practice quiz on tl.^ material. It will probably 
take you three or four hours to finish. Some friends just called you and you really want to 
spend the day with them. 
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Client-Clinician Informal Assessment, contd. 



3. You h^ve been studying for twenty minutes and you are really having difficulty concentrat- 
ing. Ycu feel tired, and start to think about taking a one-hour nap so you can concentrate 
better. 



4. You have been working on an outline for a paper, but you haven't finished the objective you 
had set for the day, even though you have been woriting a half-hour more than you had 
planned. You really want to go home and watch a program on T.V. 
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CLINICAL EVALUATION 



Suggested ways to use the "Clinical Evaluation'* 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors could share this form with clinical psychologists from 
whom they purchase services, and suggest that they incorporate it into their assessment process. 

The "Clinical Evaluation" is intended for use only by professionals with appropriate training and 
experience. It is noi intended for use by clients as a self assessment, nor for use in group 
settings. 
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CLINICAL EVALUATION 



Developed by: Walter E. Plude, M.S., Arrowhead Psychological Clinic, Medical Arts Bldg. 

#829, 324 W. Superior St., Duluth, MN 55802. Reprinted with permission. 

Contributed by: Walt Trianoski, VR Counselor, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
1330 Tower Ave., Superior, WI 54880 

Date of Evaluation 

Evaluator 

Place 

General Information 

Name Sex B.D. Age 

Address Race Place of Birth 

Marital Status No. times married Age first marriage No. of children 

HISTORY OBTAINED FROM: Interviewee Immediate family Other (specify) 

RELIABILITY OF HISTORY: Reliable Fairiy reliable Questio.iably reliable 

1. DEVELr 'MENTAL INFORMATION 

Primary milieu in which interviewee was raised to age 10: 

Family home School Orphanage Hospital 

Other (specify) 

2. PLACE OF UPBRINGING 

Urban Rural Suburban Other (specify )_ 

3. PARENTS 

Mother alive Yes No Unknown 

Father alive Yes No Unknown 

Parents divorced or separated Yes No Unknown 

Cause of separation: Divorce Parent Imprisoned 

Legal or mutal separation Parent hopsitalized 

Parent deserted Other Unknown 

4. SIBLINGS 

None Number of brothers Number of sisters 



5. SCHOOLING 

Is this person literate? Yes No Highest grade completed. 

Non-academic schooling 
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Clinical Evaluation, contd. 



6. MILITARY EXPERIENCE 

Yes No Unknown 

Branch of service: Army Navy Marine Corps 

Other 

Status on separation: EM NCO Warrant Off., 

Any court martials? 

Type of discharge: 

7. OCCUPATION 
This person's present or most recent occupation 

How many years? Estimate of weekly income 

Date of last gainful employment 

If this person is not gainfully employed, he/she is: 

Student Retired Hospitalized Housewife Under detention 

Other (specify) 

This person's work history is one of: 

Steady employment Sporadic employment 

Fairly steady employment but frequent job changes 

None or cannot determine 



8. PRIMARY PROVIDER FOR THIS PERSON S PRESENT HOUSEHOLD IS: 

Self Spouse Parents Investments Pension Welfare 

Other (specify) 

«). DESCRIPTION OF PRESENT HOUSING 

One family house 2-3 family house 

Rooming house Hotel Dormitory 

Dwelling: Owned Rented Other 

10. THIS PERSON'S RELIGION: 

Atter hnce: Regular Often Seldom Never 

1 1. COMPOSITION OF PRESENT HOUSEHOLD 
Total number including this person 

Household includes this person's: Spouse Children Parents Siblings 

Other relatives Unknown 



12. COMMUNITY ACTIIVITY PARTICIPATION 
Non-family community activities 
Community activities with family 
Communal within family activities 



Air Force 

Officer 



1-familyapt. Multi-family apt. 

_ Other(specify) 



Reg . Oc-c. Rare N( . ^nc 
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Clinioil Evaluation, contd. 



13. FAMILY HISTORY OF MENTAUEMOTIONAL ILLNESS 

l££ Unknown 

Father 

Mother 

Siblings 

Children 

Grandparents 

14. PRIOR PSYCHIATRIC SERVICE 

Yes N o Unknown 

Where or who? 

No. of prior hospitalizations Year of first episode How long? 

Types of prior treatments 

15. SUICIDE ATTEMPTS 

Yes No Unknown Number 

Last attempt: Month and year 

Method used 



16. DRUGS AND ALCOHOL USAGE 

Never 
used 

Alcohol 

Opiates 

Sleeping pills 

Tranquilizers 

Amphetamines 

Hallucinogens 

Other drugs (specify) 

17. POLICE ARRESTS 

Yes No Unknown Number 



CONVICTIONS 

Yes No Unknown Number 



PUNISHMENT 

Prison Suspended sentence Fine Other (specify) 

FAMILY ATTITUDE TOWARD THIS PERSON'S PRESENT DIFFICULTIES 

No known family Accept Reject Indifferent , Family in conflict 

Unknown in respect to this person 



Used in Presently 

past using PQlh F/P Excessive use 
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Clinical Evaluation, contd. 

Mental Status Examination 

1. ATTITUDE TOWARD RATER 

Very positive Positive Neutral Ambivalent Negative 

Very negative Unknown 

2. RELIABILITY AND COMPLETENESS OF INTERVIEW INFORMATION 

Very good Good Fair Poor Very poor 

3. THE PATIENT LO^'^KS: 

Her/his age Older Younger 

4. APPARENT PH /SICAL HEALTH 

Nonnal__ Fair Poor Excellent 

5. COMMUNICATION BARRIERS 

Refuses information Physical illness Sensorial or cognitive disorder 

Massive denial Preoccupation Conscious falsification 

Quality of speech Dialect or foreign language Deafness 

Lack of response 

6. PREDOMINANT FEATURES IN BODY BUILD 

Mesomorphic Endomorphic Ectomorphic Unremarkable^ 

7. WEIGHT 

Underweight Average Ovenveight^ Gaining Losing 

8. HEIGHT 

Very short Short Average Tall Very tall 

9. PHYSICAL DEFORMITY 

None Mild Moderate Marked 

10. AMBULATION DISTURBANCE 

Walks with assistance Must use wheelchair Bedridden None_ 



11. DRESS 

Unkempt Unremarkable Meticulous Attention seeking Dirty 

Seductive Bizarre Institutional Not appropriate to occasion 

12. FACIAL EXPRESSION 

Sad Tearful Frightened Anxious Immobile Elated 

Suspicious Unremarkable Ecstatic Perplexed Hostile 

Grimacing Worried 
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Clinical Evaluation, contd. 



13. EYES QSSL QhSR Verv often Most of time 

Unremarkable 

Avoids direct gaze 

Stares into space 

Glances furtively 

14. POSTURE 

Unremarkable 
Stooped 
Stiff 
Bizarre 
Other 

Suggestive of neurological 
disorder 



15. GAIT 

Unremarkable 
Unsteady 
Rigid 
Shuffling 
Manneristic 
Stereotyped 

Suggestive of neurological disorder Yes No Unknown 

Orthopedic problem Yes No Unknown 

Due to medication Yes No Unknown 



16. MOTOR BEHAVIOR ^ism SlktU MM Mfid. Marked Catatonic stupor 

Psychomotor retardation 

Psychomotor excitement 

Tremor 

Tics _____ 

Posturing 

Pacing 

Fidgeting 

17. GENERAL ATTITUDE AND BEHAVIOR 

Positive characteristics: Helpful Cheerful Responsible Pleasant 

Likeable Good sense of humor _ 

None Slight MM Moderate Marked 

Uncooperative 

Withdrawn 

Inappropriate 



SligllliX Moderatelv Markedly 
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Clinical Evaluation, contd. 



17. General Attitude and Behavior, contd. 

NoP€ Sli&hl MM Moderate Marked 

Impaired function in goal directed 

activities 

Suspicious 

Self mutilation 

Antisocial 

Impulsive 

Passive 

Dependent 

Domineering 

Guarded 

Complaining 

Ritualistic 

Obsequious 

Despondent 

Apathetic 

Fearful 

Dramatic 

Sexually seductive 

Homosexual behavior ___ 

Anger (overt) Sarcastic Sullen Irritable _ Critical 

Argumentative Threatens violence 

Physically destructive 

Provokes anger Slight Mild Moderate Marked 

Suicidal behavior None At least threats At least gesture(s) 

Alcohol abuse Suspected Slight Mild__ Mtxi., Marked. 

Drug abuse Suspected Slight Mild Mod. Marked, 

Hallucinogen Barbiturate Stimulant Narcotic Other_ 

18. ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR DIRECTED TOWARD: Seif„ Objects Others. 

19. AFFECT Slightly Mo dg ra tdy Markedly 

Normal ____ 

Anxious 

Perplexed 

Hostile 

Frightened 

Depressed 

Euphoric 

Incongruous 
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Clinical Evaluation^ contd. 



19. Affect, comd. Siighlbl Moderately Markedly 

Flattened 

Excited ^ . 

Pessimism about future 

Self -reproach 

Narrowed interests 

Indecision 

Feelings of guilt 

Suicidal preoccupations . 

20. SELF CONCERN - psychophysiological 

Concern with health None Mild Moderate Marked 

Headache 

Skin disorder 

Musculo-skeletal disorder 

Cardiovascular 

Respiratory disorder 

Gastro-intcstinal 

Genito-urinary 

21 QUALITY OF SPEECH AND THOUGHT 

Voice: Very loud Shouts Screams Monotonous Whining.^ 

Overly dramatic Very soft 

Rale: Very slow Slow Average Fast Very fast 

Productivity: Markedly reduced Reduced Average Increased 

Markedly increased 

None ^lishl Mild Moderate Msxkd 

Incoherence ^ 

Irrelevance 

Evasiveness ___ 

Blocking 

CircumstantiaHty 

Loosening of associations 

Obscurity 

Concrcteness 

Echolalia Clang associations Neologisms Flight of ideas. 

Excessive profanity Plays on words Perseveration 

Unintelligible muttering Suggestive of neurological disorder 



Cliri! it Evaluation, contd. 



22. CONTENT OF SPEECH AND THOUGHT 

Unknovn None ^lishi Mild Mod. Marked 

Grandiosity 

Suicidal ideaiion 

Ideas of reference ____ 

Bizarre thoughts 

Phobia(s) 

Conipulsion(s) 

Obsession(s) ____ _ 

Guilt 

Alienation 

Pessimism ____ 

Distrustfulness 

Self pity 

Inadequacy 

Diminished interest 

Indecisiveness 

Isolation 

Helplessness 

Failure 

Loss 

Self derogatory _ _ 

Resentful of others 

Death 

Loss of control 

Persecutory delusions 

Somatic delusions ___ 

Delusions of grandeur 

Religious delusions 

Delusions of guih 

Nihilistic delusions 



Delusions: Absent Unknown Suspected Likely Definite 

Harm: Being harmed by others Doing harm to others 

Sexual symptoms: Frigidity Homosexual impulses 

Potency disturbance Fears of homosexuality 

Influence of delusion on behavior: Very little Considerable Marked 

23. SOMATIC FUNCTIONING AND CONCERN 

Appetite: Very poor Poor Normal Excessive Ver\ xcessivc 

Requires urging to eat Requires help to eat . ... 
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Clinical Evaluation, contd. 



23. Somatic Functioning and Concern, contd. 

Energy level: Very low Low . Normal Very energetic 

Extremely energetic Sleeps excessively 

Feels little need for sleep 

Change in sexual interest or activity: Marlccd decrease Slight decr^a.se 

Slight increase Marked increase 

Insomnia: None Slight Mild Moderate Marked 

Diffic'ilty falling asleep Early morning awakening 

Awakening during night 

Incontinence: Occasionally Often Very often Most of time 

Seizures (this week): One Several Daily Several per day 

Severe sensory impairment (organic): Visual Hearing 

Conversion reaction: Suspected Likely Definite 

Type: Hearing loss Visual defect Paralysis Anesthesia 

Paresthesia Abnormal movements Pain 

Psychophysiologic reactions: Type Upset stomach 

Diarrhea Constipation Palpitations Headache Backac'. 

Sweating Urinary frequency Itching 

Unwarranted concern with physical herlth: None Slight Mild 

Mod, Marked 



24. PERCEPTION 

Hallucinalions: Absent Unknown Suspected Likely „ Definite 

Siighl Mild 'Aq^ Marked 

Visual Unformed Fonned 

Auditory ___ Voices Noises 

Olfactory 

Gustatory 

Tactile 

Visceral 



25. COGNITiON - thought proc-css Milil Moderate Marked 

Nonnal__ 

Acceleration 

Retanlation 

Obsessive-ruminative 

Blocking 

Disordered Conceptualization 

Disorganization _ 

Loose associations 

Content included persecutory delusions . 
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Clinical Evaluation, contd. 



25. Cognition, contd. 

Passivity experiences 
Hypochondriacd delusions 
Nihilistic delusions 
Grandiose delusions 
Religious delusions 
Delusions of spouse infidelity 
Sexual delusions 
Self derogatory delusions 

26. SENSORIUM: Cleai 

Gouding of consciousness 
Fluctuant 
Continuous 
Episodic 

27. ORIENTATION: Normal 

Disorientation: for time 
for place 
for person 

28. ATTENTION 

Attention/concentration: Adequate Mildly impaired 

Moderately impaired Markedly impaired 

Abstract reasoning: Adequate Mildly impaired Moderately impaired 

Maricedly impaired 

29. MEMORY: Not testable Normal Mildly impaired Moderately impaired 

Markedly impaired 

Mild Mtfdgraig MarKgd 

Circumscribed impiirment for recent 

events 

Circumscribed impairment for 

remote events 



30. INTELLIGENCE: Not testable Average Above average 

Below average Subnomial Severely subnormal 



Milu Moderatg Marked 



Not testable 
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Clinical Evaluation, contd. 



31. SEXUAL MALADAPTATION: Normal MM Moderate Marked 

Sexual assault 

Sadism 

Masochism 

Fetishism 

Transvestism 

Voyeurism 

Promiscuity ~ 

Homosexuality 

Mutilation 



32. SELF APPRAISAL Adequate 

Timid 
Grandiose 
Unreclistic 
Inferiority feeling 
Inadequacy feeiiiig 

33. JUDGEMENT Very Good Qsq^ £air EOSH Very Poor 

Family relations 

Other social relations ^^^^ 

Employment 

Future plans ~~~ 

34. POTENTIAL FOR SUICIDE OR VIOLENCE 

italE Not Significam Um Moderate \cry hig h 

Suicide 

Physical violence 



Mildb^ Moderately Maikdlx 



35. INSIGHT AND ATTITUDE TOWARD ILLNESS 

Recognition that she/he is ill: Very good Good Fair_ LiiUe 

None Not applicable Unknown Says physically ill onIy_ 

Motivation for working on problem: Very good Good Fair Little 

None Not applicable Unknown 

Awareness of his contribution to difficulties: Very good Good Fair 

Little None Not applicable Unknown. Blames others 

Blames circumstances 

36. OVERALL SEVERITY OF IMPAIRMENT: Not ill Slight Mild 

Moderate Marked Severe 



Clinical Evaluation, contd. 

37. DIAGNOSIS: 



38. RECOMMENDATIONS: 



39. COMMENTS: 
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Testing of Sensorium and Intellecvual Function 

1. Orientation 

Most often the observer can tell, from the individual's spiontaneous remarks, whether or 
not he or she is oriented to time, place and person. However, if the observer questions the 
person specifically on these points, the observer is often surprised to find that the individual 
is not as well oriented as the observer had thought. 

2. Memory 

If one is not certmn from the individual's previous conversation whether, or to what 
extent, his/her memory is impaired, the observer should ask specific questions. 

a. Remote Memory - To determine memory of the remote past, ask such things as dates of 
birth, graduation, marriage, former addresses, names of children, friends, employers, and so 
forth. 

b. Recent Memory - To determine recent memory, inquire about the events of the preccdinj? 
hours or days, how she/he arrived in hospital, what constituted preceding meal, recent events, 
and so forth. 

c. Immediate Memory - This is tested by asking the person to repeat after you a series of 
numbers starting with three digits and progressing to seven or more, until failure with two 
sets of a certain number of digits. Then repeat this with the patient reversing the digits. 
Record the maximum number of digits repeated forwards and backwards. 

d. Recall - At this point in the exam give the individual three items to recall (e.g., a color, 
object, number). Tell him/her you will ask for them at the end of the exam. 

3. Arithmetic 

a. Serial Sevens 

Ask the patient to subtract seven from 100 and seven from that result, s ly. If he 
had difficulty, do the same with 3 from 20. 

1 00 93-86-79-65-58-5 1 -44-37-30-23- 1 6-9 
14-21-28-35-42-49-56-63-70-77-84-91-98 

b. Simplw Calculations 

The following are some examples. Presentation may be oral or visual. Solutions must 
be "done in the head. ' 
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Clinical Evaluation, contd 



1 . How many men are 7 men and 4 men? 

2. A woman 21 miles from home drives 5 miles toward home. How far is she from 
home then? 

3. How many oranges would it t3ke to make 8 dozen? 

4. If you had 48 acres of land, how many 6 acre pieces would they make? 

5. A thermometer that reads 61 degrees goes up 8 degrees and then drops 2 degrees. 
What does it read then? 

6. Each of 6 people get an even share of 1 14 dollars. How many dollars will each 
person get? 

7. Two pounds of tomatoes cost 15 cents. How many pounds could you get for 75 cents? 

8. Three people can paint a house in 8 days. How long should it take 2 persons to do it? 

9. At 40 miles an hour, how long would it take a car to go 12 miles? 

10. Three people can clear a blocked road in 35 minutes. How few could clear it in 14 
minutes or less? 

4. Information (examples) 

Select questions, forming two overlapping scales of eight items each. Present orally, 
beginning with the middle group, then give either first group or last group. 

1 . Name some vegetables. 

2. What is the largest river in the United States? 

3. Why did the Pilgrims come to this country? 

4. For how many years is the President of the United States elected? 

5. What three things do most plants need in order to live? 

6. Name some insects. 

7. What is a civil war? 

8. How is it that newspapers can be sold for less than the cost of printing? 

9. What is the freezing point of water? 

10. What is the usual economical resuh of the over-production of any commodity? 

1 1 . What is the function of respiration? 

12. What is a referendum in government? 



ERIC 
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Clinical Evaluation, contd. 



5. Comprehension 



a. Comparisons (examples) 



Say, "In what way are 



and 



alike, and how arc they different? 



bread 
cake 



house fork pencil 
bam knife pen 



room 
porch 



watch axe day 
clock saw night 



work yesterday wagon misery ambition 
play tomorrow truck poverty success 

b. Proverfas (examples) 

1 . Don't count your chickens before they are hatched. 

2. No use crying over ^ilt milk. 

3. A barking dog never bites. 

4. The wheel that does the squeaking is the wheel that gets the grease. 

5. Who pays the pip«", calls the tunc. 

6. As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined. 

7. You catch more flies with honey than with vinegar. 

8. Hie restless sleeper blames the couch. 

9. The tongue is the enemy of the neck. 
10. A golden hammer breaks an iron door. 

c. JudsmgQt (examples) 

Say, "What should you do if " 

1 . Your young son is arrested for speeding in your car? 

2. You have no good overcoat for the winter and have no money to buy one? 

3. You are alone in the house and the window curtains in one room catch on fire? 

4. You believe your child has a bad case of flu? 

5. You come home very late on a cold night and find that you have lost your door key, and 
all the doors and windows are locked? 

6. You had a bad headache for three days? 

7. You found a wallet with no money in it, but containing important looking papers? 

8. You were walking along a road and an automobile splashed mud on your best clothes? 

9. You were eating in a restaurant and found a fly in your soup? 
10. You have just inherited $5,000. 



6. INSIGHT 



Why are you having this examination? 
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EMPLOYER'S RATING OF WORK PERFORMANCE 
Suggested ways to use the "Employer's Rating of Work Performance" 

1 . Vocational rehabilitation counselors could ask cooperating employers to use the rating 
form to provide feedback to the client/employee with learning disabilities. 

2. Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use the data obtained through this form to 
amend the individual's Individualized Written Rehabilitation Plan (IWRP) in order to address 
skill training needs indicated by that data. 

3. Vocational rehabilitation counselors, special educators, or other job placement training 
professionals could use it in wwk experience settings to provide concrete feedback to 
students or clients. 

4. Vocational rehabilitation counselors, special educators, or other employment training 
professionals could use the data on those rated in order to advocate for or establish a training 
program to meet their needs. 

5. Educators could use the form in lab or on the job training settings to provide concrete 
feedback to students or trainees. 

6. Special educators could use the information provided on individuals to develop or modify 
that person's Individualized Educational Program (lEP) or Individualized Written Rehabilita- 
tion Plan (IWRP). 
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EMPLOYER'S RATING OF WORK PERFORMANCE 



Developed by: State of Wisconsin, Department of Health and Social Services, Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, 517 Walker Ave., Eau Claire, WI 54701 

Contributed by: Rick Walker, VR Counselor, Eau Oaire VR Office 

Return by: 

Clicnt's Name JobTitk 

Client's Social Security No. 

Employes Name: AcMress 



Dale client stwted: Dale client competed Tunc spent on job 

Reason for tennination (if ai^licable) 

Supervisor 



1. Dependability 

Regular, on tiii», notifies in advance when unavoidably ateent. 

Very reliable Usually reliable Unreliable 

Comments 

2. Cooperation 



Does this individual dress neatly and appropriately for the position? 

Very neat and appropriate Moderately satisfactory Poor. 



Comments. 



3. Public Relations 

Meets people well and demonstrates good personal relations. 

Very satisfactory Moderately satisfactory r.^. 



Comments 



4. Ability to Learn 

Does this individual evidence ability to learn this kind of work? 

Very quick to learn . _ Learns rcadiiy Rather slow „ _ _ Very slow _ 

Comn)ents__ . 
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Employer's Rating of Work Performance, contd. 



5. 



Initiative 



Docs this individual exhibit initiative? Does work without being told? 
Makes good suggestions Occasional initiative 



Needs constant direction 



Comments 



6. 



Accuracy 



Is this individual accurate in hi^er woiit? 

Very few errors Occassional errors Often careless Very careless 



7. Would you recommend that this individual continue toward this type of occupation? 

8. Would you consider this individual for permanent employment if a position was open? 

9. What do you like about him/her most? 

10. What are his/her special weaknesses? 

11. How can the school help this person be a better employee? . 



Further Comments 



Employer's Signature Date 



Comments 



1?6 
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ETHICAL STANDARDS 



Suggested ways to use "Ethical Standards 



ti 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors should consider these standards in the assessment 
process of individual clients. These standards should be given to professional testing person- 
nel contracted to conduct client testing. These standards can have a positive impact on the 
development of the IWRP in the area of test interpretation and program development for the 
learning disabled client. 

It would be appropriate that special and vocational educators and parents be aware of these 
Ethical Standards. 




ETHICAL STANDARDS 



Reprinted from: California Community Colleges. (1988). Program Development and Manage- 
ment Manual: California Assessment System for Adults with Learning 
Disabilities. Chancellor's Office, Student Services and Special Programs 
Division, 1 107 9th St., Sacramento, CA 95814. Reprinted with permission. 

What practices are to be followed to ensure ethical application of the California Assessment 
System? 

Among the ethical standaixis that apply to the practice of psychoeducational assessment are the 
Ethical Principles for Psychologists (APA, 1981) and the Standards for Educational and Psy- 
chological Tests (APA, 1985). Tests are useful tools only when used in an ethical manner. Con- 
sequently, the examiner has a responsibility to understand the ethical implications of assessing 
students who apply for LD services. Professionals assessing LD students have the responsibility 
to: 

1 . Ensure that LD eligibility assessments are conducted to broaden, not limit, student access 
to the educational resources of the community college, rcgaidless of race, sex, color, 
religion, disability, or national origin. 

2. Conduct assessments in a manner that protects the integrity and welfare of referred 
students, as individuals wh; an? . ^pable of learning, given the appropriate educational 
opportunities. 

3. Consider the profound effects their recommendations may have on the lives of refened 
students. 

4. Fully inform the student about the purpose for testing, the kinds of tests to be admini- 
sierwl, and how the test results will be used. 

5. Explain the test results, consequences, and recommendations to the student. 

6. Work toward maintrcaming LD students in every aspect of the community college pro- 
gram whenever possible. 

7. Be aware of test biases against minority group members and others, which may invalidate 
the results of the testing. 

8. Ensure that the permission for testing is made on a fully informed and voluntary basis. 

9. Protect the confidentiality of the information obtained in the course of the assessment. 

10. Carefully check the reliability and validity of test results before using those tests to make 
educational decisions. 
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Ethical Standards, contd. 



1 1. Consider the testing conditions when judging the reliability and validity of test results. 

12. Adhere to standardized test format, mode of administration, ir.. tructions, language, and 
content, 

1 3. Maintain the security of test materials and ensure their appropriate use by qualified staff. 

14. Make provisions for storing and disposing of records. 

15. Report any reservations regarding validity or reliability of results based on testing 
circumstances or inappropriateness of the test norms for the person tested. 

16. Ensure that the highest ethical standards are applied to research: informed consent, 
confidentiality of individual results, and accurate reporting of results to the research 
participants. 

17. Consider alternate explanations for test results before accepting test scores as an accurate 
reflection of the student's knowledge, skills, and abilities. 

18. Never use test scores to justify an educational decision that has been based largely on 
another factor. 

19. Base educational decisions on multiple measures, using multiple sources of test informa- 
tion. 

20. Recognize the limitations of their own competencies as examiners and administer only 
those tests they are qualified to administer and interpret. 

21. Work cooperatively with other professionals to promote student growth and achievement. 
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FUNCTIONAL SKILLS INVENTORY 



Suggested ways to use the "Functional Skills Inventory'* 



1 For clients in status 02, Vocational Rehabilitation could ask assessment personnel to 
complete this inventory. The form should be used only for program development, NOT 
eligibility determination. 

2. Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use this inventory to obtain information on an 
individual's functional skills before or during status 02. The fonn should be used only for 
program development, NOT eligibility determination. 

3. Secondary level special educators could complete this inventory on each student referred to 
Vocational Rehabilitation for services. 

4. Secondary level special educators could complete this inventory only for those students 
accepted as vocational rehabilitation clients. 

5. Vocational evaluators could use the inventory as part of the assessment process. 

6. Parents could use the inventory to help them suggest training needs to be addressed in their 
child's Individuahzed Educational Program (lEP), Individualized Written Rehabilitation 
Plan (IWRP) or Individual Transition Plan (ITP). 
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FUNCTIONAL SKILLS INVENTORY 



ERIC 



Developed by: Wisconsin Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Counselors, m Association 
of Children and Adults with Learning Disabilities staff, and Vocational 
Studies Center (Univ. of WI-Madison) staff as pan of the project entitled 
"Best Practices: Successful Vocational Rehabilitation of Persons with 
Learning Disabilities," December, 1988. 



Name of Person Being Rated Date 

Rater Address Phone# 



INDEPENDENCE 

1. Will need parental support to arrange and complete interviews with DVR Counselor, 
yes no 



2. Follows a schedule if someone else prepares it. yes no 

3. Prepares and follows own schedule. yes no 

4. Can tell time to the minute. yes no 

5. Meets new people easily. yes no 

If "no", please explain: „__^_ 



6. Accurately siaifii his/her: 

- Social security number yes no 

Phone number yes 



no 



- Complete mailing address yes no 

READING 

7. Can read, understand and interpret a single sentence statement or question, 
yes no 



8. Can read, understand and interpret a paragraph length statement or question, 
yes no 

9. Can read, understand and carry out instructions that are: 

- Typed yes no 

- Handwritten ye.s__ 



In list form yes. 
- In paragraph form yes. 



no 
no. 
no 
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Functional Skills Inventory, contd. 



10. Can read and understand a job application. yes no 

1 1. Can read and understand newspaper articles. yes no 

12. Summarize this individual's reading skills. Be specific in relation to the individual's career 
goals and expected achievement in postsecondary education and/or job performance. 



MATH 

13. Counts to 100 accurately. yes no 

14. Performs the following accurately 99-100% of the time: 



' Adding whole numbers 


yes 


no 


- Adding fractions 


yes 


no 


- Subtracting whr' mbers 


yes 


no 


- Subtracting fracuv.^s 


yes 


no 


- Uses a pocket calculator correctly 


yes 


no 



15. Can make correct change for purchases under $20,CK). yes no 

16, Summarize this individuars math skills. Be specific in relation to the individual's career 
goals and expected achievement in postsecondary education and/or job performance. 



WRITING 

17. AgCUratcly writes his/her: 

- social security number yes no 

- phone number ye^ no . 

- complete mailing atldrc:.^ yes no 

18. Can correctly fill in an application for a job, a school, or a training program, 
yes no 

19. Has prepared a complete resume. yes no 
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Functional Skills Inventory, contd. 



20. Summarize this individual's writing skills. Be specific in relation to the individual's career 
goals and expected achievement in postsecondary education and/or job performance. 



PHYSICAL COORDINATION/ORIENTATION 

21. Has this person been observed to have any physical coordination problems? 
yes no 

Describe how this might limit the individual's employment possibilities. 



22. Has this person been observed to have any directionality problems? 

Not observed no problems yes 

The problems are: 



HEALTH/HYGIENE 

23. Practices good grooming and hygiene, yes no 

24. Implements good health practices: 



- Balanced diet yes no 

- Exercise yes no 

- Medical checkups yes no 

- Dental checkups yes no 



25. Missed more than four days of school per year. yes no 

26. If yes, why? 



TRAVEL 

27. Uses public transportation. yes no 

If yes, describe type(s) used 
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Functiorial Skills Inventory, contd. 

28. Possesses valid driver's license, yes no 

29. Knows route to: 



- Place of work 


yes 


no 


- DVR office 


yes 


no 


- Gnxery store 


yes 


no 


- Bank 


yes 


no 


- Laundromat 


yes 


no 



30. Can determine routes to new locations without assistance, yes. no 

3 1 . Can follow vert)al directions to a new location. yes no 

32. Can follow written directions to a new location. yes no 

33. Must be "walked through" route to a new location in order to learn it. 
yes no 

EMPLOYMENT 

34. Can use telephone directory to obtain addresses and phone numbers of potential employers 
and social service agencies. yes no 

35. Will need assistance and encouragement to arrange and complete successful job interviews, 
yes no 

36. Determines appropriate time to arrive at work or other scheduled events (not too eariy nor 
too late), yes no 

37. Once at work, finds own work station, yes no 

38. Asks questions of supervisor if he/she does not understand work assignment, 
yes^ no 

39. How docs person react to changes in work i ssignmem? 



40 Leams and follows safety procedures. yes_ no 

41 . Can read and u.idjrstand technical manuals, yes no 

lixample: 
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Functional Skills Inventory, contd. 

42. Understands that work can result in earning money. yes no. 

43. What does this individual do if assigned worlc is finished? 



44. If work is completed ahead of schedule, uses unassigned work time appropriately? 
yes no ____ 

45. Works cooperatively in a group of three or more. ^ cs no 

46. Works appropriately alone. yes no 

47. Behaves appropriately during work breaks. yes no 

48. Behaves appropriately during lunch breaks. yes no 

49. Handles criticism from fellow workers appropriately, yes no 

50. Handles teasing from fellow workers appropriately. yes no 



51. List the work history of this individual, and state how he/she obtained the.se jobs. 
Jobs perfom>ed in the school setting 



Jobs performed in the community 



52. Can accurately describe verbally what he/she did on these jobs, 
yes no.__ 

53. Can accurately describe in writing what he/she did on these jobs (e.g., when asked to fill 
out a job application), yes no 

OTHER SKILLS 

54. Understands and follows three-step verbal directions. yes no 

55. Can explain how he/she learns best. yes no 

56. Li.st other .skills that this individual has (e.g., nuisicai.athlctic). 
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Functional Skills Inventory, contd. 



LEARNING STYLE/STRATEGIES 

57. Needs "extra" time to answer t uestions 

-Verbally yes no 

- In writing yes no ____ 

58. Gets distracted by sounds (eg. people talking), yes no 

59. Gets distracted by visual stimuli not related to the task at hand (e.g., people, birds), 
yes no 

60. What approaches works best if this person needs to leam/practice a new skill that involves 
eye/hand/body coordination? 



61. What approaches work best when teaching this person information that he or she does not 
know? 



62. What approaches do not work well or at all in attempting to leach this person something 
he or she docs not know? 



63. Describe this individual's attitudes and abilities in regard to his/licr career choice. Include 
work habits, initiative, teacher comments, etc. 



PERSONAL STATEMENT 

64. Attach a paragraph written by this individual lliat tells: a) why he/she is seeking DVR 
assistance, b) describes his/licr career objectives, and c) intlicatcs why he/she feels that 
he/she will be successful in that career. 
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INFORMATION TO INCLUDE IN YOUR PERSONAL TRANSITION FILE 
AS YOU PREPARE TO LEAVE HIGH SCHOOL 



Suggested ways to use "Information to Include in Your Personal Transition File..." 



Rehabilitation counselors could encourage both secondary schools and learning disabled 
young adults to use this or similar forms to develop an accurate, up to date profile of 
each individual who will be referred to VR for services. The counselor could use the 
information on this form when working with clients in statuses 02, 10, or 18. 

Special educators can use it as an organizational tool. Much of the information collected 
and observed over the years in school is lost or ignored after the person leaves the building. 
Developing a Personal Transition File on each student will help pursue employment or 
post-secondary education. 

Parents of high school students or high school students themselves could sit down with one 
or more teachers and the guidance counselor and obtain the information outlined on this 
form. If one particular teacher understands the student better than others, have him or her 
help collect the information. Get complete details on activities the student has participated 
in or those which have been most helpful. Know the names of any testing tools which have 
been used and get copies of the results. These results may be useful to staff in post- 
secondary training programs. The information recommended in this outline may not seem 
important now, but may be useful in the future. 

If you are a learning disabled adult, you could contact your high school and see if the 
school has maintained any files fr jm the year you graduated. You may need to sign a 
release and pay for any copying needed. If there are no files available, fill in all the informa- 
tion that you can regarding what you are doing now, jobs you have held, what you remember 
about school, and so forth. Have your parents provide any information they can about your 
study habits, how you learned things, and so forth. If you arc involved with vocational 
rehabilitation services, you may have been tested. Request copies of the test results. Ask 
your counselor to review them with you and, if necessary, provide a written explanation of 
the results. 

By developing a written file of information, you don't need to guess at information, or 
realize later that you forgot to share a very important piece of information with an employer 
or counselor. 

Most importantly, this file helps you to ORGANIZE, PLAN, REDUCE YOUR FRUSTRA- 
TION, AVOID REPETITIONS OF TESTING, AND SAVE TIME! 
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INFORMATION TO INCLUDE IN YOUR PERSONAL TRANSITION FILE 
AS YOU PREPARE TO LEAVE HIGH SCHOOL 



Reprinted from: Unlocking the doors: Making the transition from secondary to t)ostsecondarv 
education. Publish«l by the Association on Handicapped Student Service 
Programs in Postsecondary Education, P.O. Box 21 192, Columbus, OH 
43221. 1987. Reprinted with permission of AHSSPPE. 



As you prepare to graduate from high school and consider enrolling in a postsecondary institution 
now or in the future, there is information you should be gathering which will be of tremendous value 
to you and to instructors and other staff in the pcstsecondaiy setting. Start your own "Personal 
Transition File" and include as much information as possible about the information detailed below 
(Verification, Testing/Assessment Scores, Writing Sample and Confidential Background Informa- 
tion) should be sent to the person who is assisting students with learning disabilities at the 
postsecondary school. DO NOT MAIL THIS INFORMATION TO THE ADMISSIONS QFHCE . 
Sending the information to the admissions office may result in a delay, or the i^rson who can help 
you with accommodations may never receive it! Mail copies of information as early as possible to 
help plan for your attendance at that school. The following four types of information should be 
included: 

1. Verification 

In order for you to receive help, verification of a learning disability is necessary. Get a copy 
of your Individual Education Plan (lEP) from your high school. If an lEP is not available, 
get a letter verifying your learning disability from school personnel, a medical source, or an 
outside agency. 

2. Testing or Assessment Scores 

These scores are helpful if they are available. Some test scores included could be: 

a. current or last available reading test; 

b. current or last available spelling test; 

c. current or last available mathematics test; 

d. most recent psychological or ability test. 

3. Writing Sample 

It would be helpful to have a writing sample from you in your own handwriting that HAS 
NOT BEEN CORRECTED and has been produced without assistance. This writing sample 
is not judged for its quality or accuracy, but is used only to provide a basis for arranging 
appropriate writing support services at the jjostsecondary school. The writing sample could 
be a two paragraph essay on any subject. For example: 
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Information to Include in Your Personal Transition File..., contd. 



a. Describe the room in which you are sitting. 

b. Write a description of your favorite pet, friend, or family member. 

c. Discuss your reasons for choosing to pursue a postsecondary education. 

4. Confidential Backgroun d Information 

The CONFIDENTIAL BACKGROUND If^FORMATION fomi found on the following 
pages provides additional helpful information in planning for your needs in the post- 
secondary setting. Photocopy it, fill it out and include it in your file to be mailed along 
with the othwr materials at the appropriate time an d to the appropriate person . 
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Information to Include in Your Personal Transition File..., contd. 
CONFIDENTIAL BACKGROITND INFORMATION 



NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 

PHONE 

1. Where did you graduate from high school? When? 

Did you receive support services because you had a learning disability? 

2. What help did you receive during your senior year in high school (for example, proofreading, 
tutoring, notetaking, taped textbooks, testing help)? Please describe: 

3. What help did you receive during elementary, junior high or senior high (for example, extra 
reading help, English help, notetaking, testing help, tutoring)? Please describe: 

4. If you have received any service or help from a source other than school, please describe this 
help: 

5. List different jobs you have held: 

6. Are you working now? 

If yes, how many hours will you work each week while you are going to school? 

7. Which high school courses were easy for you? 

8. Which were your favorite courses? 

9. Which courses were difficult for you? 
10. Which courses didn't you like? 
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Information to Include in Your Personal Transition File..., contd. 



1 1. Is it easier to remember information that the teacher discusses in class or infomiation th.it 
you read from the textbook? 

12. Is correct spelling difficult for you? 

13. How well can you do written assignments? 

14. What are your strengths in school? 

15. What arc the things in school that are difficult for you? 
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Information to Include in Your Personal Transition File..., contd. 
PERSONAL SELF-AWARENESS CHECKLIST 



This is for you to fill out for vourown information . Keep in mind that your answers to these questions 
may change. It is NOT necessary to share this with anyone. However, this personal information 
should be ccHisidered in planning your education. It can be very helpful if you feel comfortable 
sharing the information with the person helping you with your educational plan. These factors 
influence your educational success. You may want to consult a parent, friend, or teacher to help 
answer some of these items. You may find it interesting to make a copy of this form as ask someone 
else to fill it out with you in mind, then compare THEIR answers with your own perceptions of how 
you function. 

BEHAVIOR 

Usually Seldom 
1. Follow a schedule 



2. Ask good questions 

3. Give good answers 

4. Repeat questions 

5. Organize well 

6. Keep track of time 

7. Seek help: 

a. from appropriate person 

b. at right lime 

c. when necessary 

8. Sit for long periods of time 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

1. Concentrate in a noisy room 

2. Put off studying 

3. I'ollow written directions 



4. Follow spoken directions 
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Information to Include in Your Personal Transition File..., contd. 

Usually Seldom 

5. Listen well 

6. Write well 

7. Read well 

8. Comprehend reading material 

9. Know addition, subtraction, 

multiplication, division 

10. Know fractions 

U. Know decimals 

12. Know percentages 

13. Take tests well 

14. Complete assignments on time 

15. Memorize information 

16. Know what to study 

17. Take notes well ^_ 

1 8. Pay attention in class 

INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

1. Spend most time alone _ 

2. Spend most time in groups _ 

3. Relate to teachers well 

4. Understand rules/rcquircmenis 

5. Is self-confident 

6. Has common sense 
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Information to Include in Your Personal Transition File..., contd. 

Usually Seldom 

7. Is easily distracted 

8. Makes friends easily _____ 




Other Factors to Consider 

1. Medical needs such as medication or dietary requirements: 

2. Number of hours of employment whle attending school: 

3. Family responsibilities: 

4. Athletic/team commitments: 

5. Previous record of class attendance and/or tardiness: 



6. Educational goal: 



7. Commilment/motivat on for educational goal: 
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ISSUES TO ADDRESS WHEN INFORMING A LEARNING 
DISABLED PERSON OF TEST RESULTS 



Suggested ways to use "Issues to Address..." 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors can use these suggestions when informing their clients 
of test results. 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors could give this form to psychologists and others who 
have tested clients and who will be informing the clients of test results. 

S|>ecial educators could use this form in preparing learning disabled students for work and 
careers. 

Vocational evaluators can use these techn'ques when counseling learning disabled students 
on test results. 
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ISSUES TO ADDRESS WHEN INFORMING A LEARNING 
DISABLED PERSON OF TEST RESULTS 



Developed by: National Cenier for Learning Disabilities, Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation 
Center, Box 125, WWRC, Fisherville, VA 22939. Reprinted with 
permission. 



Learning Disabled persons in general present the informer (person interpreting the test results to the 
LD person) with the following concerns. These issues should be addressed by the informer. 

1 . The person with learning disabilities sometimes operates under the misunderstanding that the 
disability will end in adulthood. However, learning disabilities arc a lifelong disorder. The 
individual will need assistance in facing this reality. This reality may be difficult for some to 
accept and the infomier needs to be sensitive to this issue. 

2. Learning disabilities are perceived as being primarily academic in nature. However, it would 
appear that this dis?.bility manifests itself within the demands of the institution. Once a 
person leaves the public school system and enters adulthood, the institution becomes the 
work world. The client mur? l>e assisted to gain an understanding of how his/her disability 
may impact his/her career option or choices. 

3. Clients with language disabilities may have difficulty comprehending test results. The 
informer should take care to msure that the client has a clear understanding by asking the 
client to repeat periodically a summary of his/her understanding of the feedback. 

4. The term "lean >,d helplessness" has been used to describe the way educational systems have 
reinforced clients' on-panicipation in decision-making processes. Therefore, the informer 
should engage the client in a didactic interaction regarding his/her thoughts and beliefs about 
the test results. Gaining the client's active participation in treatment planning may help to 
develop self-advocating skills. 

5. All clients should be asked if they have a learning disability and what kind of learning dis- 
ability it is. Research and demonstruuon project panicipants were asked what it means to be 
learning disabled. Few of these clients understood their disability. Common answers were: 
"It means I'm slow"; "I have trouble in school"; or "I don't think I have a learning disability." 
The client must understand the manifestation of the disability in order to affect change, and 
compensate or remediate his or her disability. 




LD BACKGROUND INFORMATION DEVELOPMENT FORM 
Suggested ways to use the "LD Background Information Development Form'* 



The vocational rehabilitation counselor could use this form .vith adult clients who may 
have a learning dis ibility, especially those whose initial presenting problems are not LD 
(e.g., corrections history, industrial injury, chemical dependency, and so fonh). The 
suggested sequence of steps is as follows: 

a) Work with the client in a one-to-one setting. Read each irem, write the client's answers, 
and probe for additional details/examples as much as needed in order i:o develop a clear 
understanding of each response. 

b) Send the completed form (along with all other necessary paper ork) to the psychologist, 
who then can use this data in selecting tests that are apprx)priate to the client's situation 
yet meet the agency's needs for relevant information. 

For maximum effectiveness, the counselor should preview this form with his/her psycholo- 
gist(s) before using it as part of the referral/purchase of service process. 

Psychologists and other assessment professionals could use the form to develop a more 
accurate understanding of their clients before assessing them. 

Individuals with learning disabilities and their advocates could complete this form prior 
to applying for vocational rehabilitation services in order to help structure the process as 
effectively as possible. 



LD BACKGROUND INFORMATION DEVELOPMENT FORM 



Developed by: Diane Prellwitz, VR Counselor, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 

600 Williamson St., Suite F, Madison, WI 53703; and Tim Schultz, Ph.D., 
Psychologist 

Contributed by: Ken Asher, VR Counselor, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
5005 University Ave., Suite 2, Madison, WI 53705 



Directions 

Please read these questions to your client and request that they answer with as much detail as possible. 
Please write their responses neatly. This information will facilitate a screening evaluation to explore 
eligibility for services. 



Background Informatio n 



Name. 



Sex 



DOB 



Age_ 



Address. 



State, 



Zip_ 



Telephone, 



Office 



Marital Status. 



Age of Spouse. 



Education of Spouse. 



Children 



Name 



Sex DOB. 



Age. 



Number of brothers older. 



younger. 



sisters older 



younger. 



Rducniion 



High school date of graduation or last grade completed. 



Academic or other honors received 



Overall schm^l grade average. 



Number of students in class. 



Approximate rank In class _ 
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LD Background Information Dcvclopmenf Form, contd. 
Describe favorite classes (school subjects) and grades. 



Describe most difficult classes (school subjects) and grades. 



Describe your experience when you read. 



Describe your experience when you write. 



Describe your experience when listening to someone present important instructions. 



Describe your experience when following written directions and instructions. 



Describe in detail your experience during written examinations or tests. 



Describe your experience during face-to-face interviews. 
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LD Rackground Information Development Form, contd. 



Name of school(s) attended 



Degrec<s) granted ^ 

Year of graduation or number of semesters attended 

Cumulative grade point average 

Special Assi5;tance 

Please indicate if you have receive special assistance in school or on the job. Did you attend special 
education classes? Receive tutorial assistance? Benefit from special assistance taking written 
examinations in school or for jobs? Please be specific, 



Life Experience 

Military Experience? r.o yes_ . Branch 

Military Occupational Speciality _ 

Describe your experience with military training. 



Dcscrilx' experiences you feci handicap you in pursuit of an education or career. Please be very 
specific. 
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LEARNING DISABILmES HISTORY FORM 



Suggested ways to use the "Learning Disabilities History Form" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors could share this form with professionals from whom the 
counselor purchases assessment services, and ask that they incorporate answers to those questions 
into their assessment report. The counselor could also use this form as a guide during face to face 
inter\'iews in order to develop a profile of the client's skills and problem areas. 
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LEARNING DISABILITIES HISTORY FORM 



Quoted from: Dr. A. J. Scott. (1980). Field investigation and evaluation of learning 

disabilities . Scranton: University of Scranton. Reprinted with permission. 

Section I: Screening 

1. Client's Name 

2. Male Female 

3. Client's Age Marital Status Highest Grade Completed 

4. Docs the client perceive himself/herself as having a learning problem? Yes No 

5. List medical problems other than the potential learning disability. 



6. Does the client have problems with the following? (Please check if there is a problem.) 
Sitting * Allergies 

Walking _Asthma 

Talking _High Fevers 

Eating *Hyperactivity 

Sleeping *Clumsy 

Bed wetting *Remembering 

*Seizures Playing sports 

*Riding a bicycle *Ears 

*Coordination *Eyes 

7. Does the client have problems with the following? Record the nature of the problem. 
♦Reading 



♦Writing 



♦Spelling 



♦Math 
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Learning Disabilities History Form, contd. 



♦Listening. 



"Taking tests 



8. Docs the client have problems with the following? (Please check if there is a problem.) 

*Organizing tasks *Responding without thinking 

. *Daydreaniing *Needing constant supervision 

Being tired ^Talking to others 



Behavior at home Being rejected by others 

Behavior at school Attention getting behavior 

Finishing work on time Upsetting others 

*Making friends *Needing constant encouragement 

Getting along with adults *Low frustration tolerance 

*Being distracted Talking to new people 

_*Restlcssness Making decisions 

*EasiIy upset 

* 9. Did the client receive any special help while in school (tutor, etc.)? 
Yes No 

*10. Can the client sound out words? 
Yes Nu 

♦11. Has the client ever been told by a physician that he/she has a problem with his/her eyes? 
Yes No 

♦12. Has the client ever been told by a physician that he/she has a problem with his/her ears? 
Yes No 

1 \ Does the client have problems with the following? (Please check if there is a problem.) 

Keeping his/her balance Getting work done 

Using hand tools Making money 

♦Writing so people can read it Reading a map 

♦Seeing clearly *Rememb^ring what was seen 



.♦Drawing pictures Reading a newspaper 

.Going out with friends *Doing math 

.Understanding others 
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Learning Disabilities History Form, contd. 



14. Based upon your observation of the client, does he/she have problems with the following? 
(Please check if there is a problem.) 

Disorientation *Attention 

Understanding Social Behavior 

„ *Coordination *ConcentTation 

Organization 



15. Does the client have problems with the following? (Please check if there is a problem.) 



.♦Varied WAIS subtest scatter 
.Impaired judgment of time 
_*Late language development 
_* Auditory dyslexia 
_* Impaired Auditory Discrimination 
Tics 



.♦Visual dyslexia 
.♦Reversals of lettters or words 
♦Poor abstract reasoning ability 
.♦Poor impulse control 
.♦Socially bold and aggressive behavior 
♦Perseveration 



Section 2: Case Management 
1 . List the client's special skills 



B. 



C. 



♦2. Can the client judge distances? 



Yes 



No 



*3. Can the client judge weight? 



Yes 



No 



*4. Can the client concentrate on a task? 



Yes 



No 



^5. What is the client's WAIS or WISC-R Verbal I.Q. score? 



♦6. What is the client's WAIS or WISC-R Performance score? 



What is the client's Full Scale I.Q. WAIS or WISC-R score? 



*8. Does the client have a diagnosed neurological problem? If Yes, describe below. 
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Learning Disabilities History Form, contd. 



♦9. Has the client been diagnosed as psychotic or emotionally disturbed by a psychiatrist or 
psychologist? Yes No 

♦10. List a reading Achievement test score below (by grade level). 

♦11. List any Spelling Achievement test score below (by grade level). 

♦12. List any Math Achievement test score below (by grade level), 

♦13. Indicate the WAIS or WISC-R Arithmetic subtest score. 

♦14. Indicate the WAIS or WISC-R Digit Span subtest score, 

♦15. Indicate the WAIS or WISC-R Vocabulary subtest score. 

♦16. Indicate the WAIS or WISC-R Block Design subtest score. 

♦17. Indicate the WAIS or WISC-R Object Assembly subtest score. 

♦18. Has the client ever been administered a neuropsychological test bauery? If Yes, please list 
the results below. 



Notes: 

A. Those items marked with an (♦) arc the most imponant in detemiining if the client's 
primary disability is a learning disability. 



B. This history form is used by the VRA-D Specialist to determine the primary disability. 
Section 1 & 2 should also be employed to summarize the case after the involvement of the 
neuropsychologist. 

C. Sections 1 &. 2 should be utilized in combination with additional agency client data. 
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LEARNING DISABILITY CHECKLIST 



Suggested ways to use the "Learning Disability Checklist" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use this checklist to help determine the presence 
of a learning disability in a client whose stated or diagnosed disability is other than a learning 
disability. 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use this checklist with employers to help them 
understand and work with learning disabled employees. 

Special education teachers could u«e this checklist in working with vocational or regular 
education teachers to increase their awareness of the problems of learning disabled students. 

Vocational evaluators could use this checklist to help determine the presence of a learning 
disability. 
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LEARNING DISABILITY CHECKLIST 



Developed by: Linda Donnels and Karen Franklin. George Washington University, 21211 
St., NW, Suite 401, Washington, DC 20052. Reprinted with pcimission. 

A learning disabled person may exhibit several or many of the following behaviors: 

• Demonstrates marked difficulty in reading, writing, spelling and/or using numerical concepts 
in contrast with average to superior skills in other areas. 

• Has poorly formed handwriting - may print instead of using script; write with inconsistent 
slant; have difficulty with certain letters; space words unevenly. 

• Has trouble listening to a lecture and taking notes at the same time. 

• Is easily distracted by background noise or visual stimulation; unable to pay attention; may 
appear to be hunried and anxious in one-to-one meetings. 

• Has trouble understanding or following directions; is easily overwhelmed by a multiplicity of 
directions or overstimulati..n; may not understand information the first time it is given and may 
need to have it repeated. 

Confuses similar letters such as and "d" or "p" and "^"; confuses the oider of letters in 
words repeating was for saw, teh for ihe; may misspell the same word several dif^ient ways 
in the same composition. 

Omits or adds words, panicularly when reading aloud. 

Confuses similar numbers such as three and eight, or six and nine, or changes the sequence of 
numbers such as 14 and 41; has difficulty copying numbers accurately and working with 
numbers in columns. 

Exhibits an inability to stick to simple schedules; repeatedly forgets things, loses or leaves 
possessions, and generally seems "personally disorganized." 

Appears clumsy or pooriy coordinated. 

Seems disorganized in space - confuses up and down, right and left; gets lost in buildings; is 
disoriented when familiar envir -)nment is rearranged. 

Seems disoriented in time - i.e. is often late to cla.ss, unusually eariy for appointments, or 
unable to finish assignments in the standard time period. 
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Lt arning Disability Checklist, contd. 



• Displays excessive anxiety, anger, or depression because of the inability to cope with schcxil 
or social situations. 

• Misinterprets the sublcties in language, tone of voice, or stxrial situations. 
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MACRAFT LEARNING PROFILE 



Suggested ways to use the *'MACRAFT Learning Profile" 

Rehabilitation counselors can use this profile to: 

• obtain a preliminary indication of whether or not a client might be learning disabled; 

• develop a precise and extensive list of questions to ask the psychologist/evaluator; 

• use the results in developing the IWRP; 

• identify vocational strengths and weaknesses for vocational planning, counseling, and 
exploration; 

• identify learning disabilities that may be vocationally significant but are not typically 
identified i.: educational/training settings. 

Special educators can use the profile to: 

• help the student select more appropriate career goals; 

• help determine instructional modifications that will be needed. 
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MACRAFT LEARNING PROFILE 



Developed by: Janet Macomber, Ph.D., 301 West Oregon St., Urbana, IL 61 801 
(217/344-4245). Quoted with permission. 

The MACRAFT Learning Profile is a self-report inventory that can be administc cd in less thmn 
ten minutes. The master form can be auplicated, then after client completion, mailed to the address 
above. No client names are used. The results are provided in about ten days. The cost is $20.00 per 
client. 

The MACRAFT matches the results of the WAIS-R and Woodcock Johnson Psychoeducational 
Battery (WJPEB) above the 98% level. Because of this, the MACRAFT can provide counselors with 
a preview of the psychological evaluation to declare learning disabilities, and aid in developing 
questions to ask the psychologist/evaluator. The technical report can be sent to the cvaluator with 
checkmarks by the learning components that are job relevant for the particular client. The evaluator 
can determine the severity of the learning problems. 

The technical report describes where in the learning process the client has difficulty; 

• reception-intake of information by the senses; 

• memory— past experiences; 

• process-using new and remembered information; 

• expression-thc activity performed. 

Job counselors have stated that this type of informauon does not necessarily contribute to 
efficient client workup, ^or this reason a counseling repon was developed. The format of the 
counseling report indicates the observable behaviors used on jobs. In addition, the job tasks are 
classified as types of learning: 

• visual-nioior; 

• auditory-vocal; 

• space-time; 

• balance-coordination. 

B\ counting the frequency of strengths and weaknesst:* in the modalities of learning, the 
counselor can determine th^: strongest modal.iy for job training and performance. If job redesign 
is needed, the strengths hi i the most productive behavior areas. 

The reasons for using the MACRAFT as a screening instrument are: 

1 . to fonn job relevant concepts of the client's learning problems before requesting the 
psychological evaluation; 

2. to begin to form a notion of job possibilities to match to the client s learning strengths; 
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MACRAFT Learning Profile, contd. 



3. to provide the client with an understanding of job strengths and learning talents for a 
positive self-image. 

The MACRAFT Learning Profile is the only instrument that can locate the learning disability in 
terms of the actual place in the learning channel where the problem will occur. In the author's 
interpretation she can compare the results with a chosen job interest and predict how closely the two 
interface. By using the D.O.T. job descriptions and a task analysis of each job task it is possible to 
describe precise job accommodations or a job redesign. The teaching style of the job training can 
also be described. 



HOW CAN THE MACRAFT INTERFACE WITH THE VOCATIONAL REHABILIT A- 
TION COUNSELOR S CASE WORK-UP? 

It depends on the questions that the counselors ask. For example: 

1 . C^n this person be employed? 

2. Dote ^ LD form a danger to personal safety on the job? 

3. Cai . • lent be trained for a job in his or her vocationally preferred area? 

4. What are this client's functional task limitations? 

5. Are there health concerns that might affect employment and job functioning? 

a) stress on job speed and accuracy; 

b) laterality and posture that cramp tiie viscera; 

c) visual tracking and/or binocular fusion that cause headaches. 

6. Can this client perform the job of ,? (Use a job title or a D.O.T.#.) To what 

extent can the client perform the job, i.e., what job task modifications or job restructuring 
would be necessary? 

7. After head injury, what are the caution5^ for rehabilitative learning - what LD may have 
existed prior to injury and will underlie rehabilitation learning? 

8. Are there any relationships between family interaction difficulties (social interactions) and 
the LD, and/or social patterns repeating themselves at the work place ("leaniing to get 
along," "give and take")? 
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MACRAFT Learning Profile, contd. 



WHERE CAN THE MACRAFT FIT INTO THE SEQUENCE OF THE SERVICES? 
MACRAFT can fit in as follows: 

1. before psychoneurological or psychocducational evaluation, in order to define learning 
problems to be verified by standardized testing; 

2. before discussing vocational goals, in order to establish compatibility with strong learning 
abilities; 

3. during the case work-up, in order to explain school failures and social problems; 

4. before job type selection, in order to provide options for successful placement opportunities; 

5. before job training, in order to indicate best training methods for accommodating for the LD; 

6. before job placement, in order to predict on-the-job problems before they surface (The 
trainer needs to know the exact functional limitations.); 

7. during personal counseling of any type, in order to determine how the LD is influencing the 
choices and emotional life of the client (For example, poor language interactions ruin friend- 
ships.); 

8. during post-injury rehabilitation, in order to indicate post-injury abilities, then retest to indi- 
cate recovery of skills; 

9. personal counseling on alcohol, drug and food abuse. Evidence indicates that certain learn- 
ing problefns contribute to substance abuse. 



MACRAFT Learning Profile, contd. 



MACRAFT LEARNING PROFILE 
COUNSELING REPORT 



Page I of 3 



version 8 



SUBJ. ID: 029-6287 NAME:. 



PROG: 



DATE OF INTERVIEW: 09/24/87 



LOCATION: D. D. of DcKalb, IL 



LC : 

VM 

AV 

ST 

BC 



KEY 

LEARNING COMPONENT 
: VISUAL-MOTOR 
= AUDITORY-VOCAL 
= SPACE-TIME 

: BALANCE-COORDINATION 



TOTALS 
VN AV ST BC 



PROBLEMS 
STRENGTHS 



LC# 



JOB TASK WEAKNESSES / LEARNING PROBLEMS 



I 



MODALITIES 



BC 



BC 



8 Putting sounds in onckr and remembering them for a short while AV 

13 Classifying by common characteristics VM AV 

2 1 Having both feci on the ground, supporting the body 

33 Cwnmunication with coded sounds or symbols A\ 

45 Keeping body posture 

46 Combining or fitting pieces into a whole ob^cl or idea VM AV 

50 Difference between tone frequencies AV 

69 Knowing the meaning fw sounds, visual symbols, or body signals VM AV 

72 Using maps, diagrams, or floor plans VM 

73 Identifying sound quality from different sources AV 

88 Both eyes nwving with a point which is going fiom side lo side VM 

92 Looking around to find something VM 

93 Using objects or printed characters with an assigned meaning VM 

94 Both eyes following a point up and down VM 



ST 



ST 

ST 
ST 

ST 
ST 
ST 



LC# 



JOB TASKS STRENGTHS / LEARNING TALENTS 



MODALITIES 



1 Laughing at jokes, puns, and double meanings A V 

2 PnMiouncing words AV 

3 Hearing AV 

4 Recognizing what is heard AV S T 

5 Identifying something from background sound AV ST 

6 Understanding what is heard by remembering having heard it before AV ST 

7 Putting sounds in order AV 

9 Listening lo sound series AV 

10 Equal distribution of own weight BC 

11 Body awareness VM BC 

12 Understanding calendar lime ST 

14 Understanding the passage of minutes and hours ST 



MACRAFT Inc. • 301 W. Oregon, Urbana, IL 61 SOI • (217) 344 4243 • 
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MACRAFT Learning Profile, contd. 



MACRAFT LEARNING PROFILE 
COUNSELING REPORT 

Page 2 of 3 versions 



SUBJ. ID: 029-6287 NAME: PROG: 

DATE OF INTERVIEW: 09/24/87 LOCATION: D. D. of DeKalb, IL 



LC # JOB TASKS STRENGTHS / LEARNING TALENTS MODALHIES 



15 Being on time ST 

16 Being able lo see near and far away ST 

17 Knowing directions in space VM ST 

18 Peieeiving ihe length of a line between two points or places ST BC 

19 Walking on a sloped surf^e BC 

20 Having bodi feel in the air, or CHI a ladder BC 

22 Standing on a sloped surface BC 

23 Fingers reach out and clasp an object V M BC 

24 Holding ob^ts by the fingo' tips VM BC 

25 Finger tij^ hold an object, then let go VM BC 

26 Making small movements of muscles in eyes, eyelids, lips, tongue, or fingers VM AV BC 

27 Knowing what the fingers arc doing VM AV 

28 Feeling gravity pull BC 

29 Nerve that communicates balatKe to the brain BC 

30 Large muscle coordination ;^V BC 

31 Large muscle movements which arc remembered ST BC 

32 Knowing what movements the large muscles make VM ST BC 

34 Giving meaning to communication A v 

35 Hearing background sounds that give meaning to communication , AV 

36 Word for word repetition of language ;^ V 

37 Organizing language patterns \y 

38 Knowing left from right y^V ST BC 

39 Following a moving object from side to side VM BC 

40 Knowing the left and right sides of the body ST BC 

41 Understanding the passage of days, months, and years ST 

42 Locating places on maps by directions or by number and letter codes ST 

43 Learned experiences VM AV ST BC 

44 Predicting how to move VM ST BC 

47 Holding using the thumb and index finger VM 

48 Holding with the thumb and index finger, ilien letting go VM 

49 Thumb and index finger toixrh, ihcn separate VM 

5 1 Matching identical lone patterns V 

52 Moving into pc^sition g(- 

53 Keeping balance while reaching BC 

54 Adjusting body position to keep from falling B(- 

55 Keeping balanced while relaxed BC 

56 Relation of an amount lo another amount VM ST 

57 Remembering how far to move a musiic BC 



♦ MACRAIT Inc. MU W\ Oregon. Urbana, IL 6I8(J1 M2I7) 3444245 ♦ 
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MACRAFT Learning Profile, contd. 



MACRAFT LEARNING PROFILE 
COUNSELING REPORT 



Page 3 of 3 version 8 





PROG: 








DATE OF INTERVIEW: 09/24/87 LOCATION: D. D. of DeKalb, IL 






LC # JOB TASKS STRENGTHS / LEARNING TALENTS 


MODALITIES 
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BC 
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VM 


ST 
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VM 


ST 


BC 
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Using the background for more information to interpret a complete context 


VM 


ST 




84 




VM 


ST 




85 


Both eyes following ihe same point as it moves closer 


VM 






86 




VM 






87 




VM 
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VM 




BC 
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VM 


ST 


BC 


91 




VM 




BC 
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AV 
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MACRAFT Learning Profile, contd. 

MACRAFT LEARNING PROFILE 
REPORT 



SUBJECT I.D. NUMBER: 029-6287 



NAME: 



DATE TESTED: 09/24/87 



LOCATION: D. D. of Dekalb, IL 



LEARNING MODE 



RESULTS 
WEAK LEARNING COMPONENTS 



RECEPTION 



MEMORY 



PROCESS 



Timbre category 
Symbolic representation 
Pitch interval 
Muscular balance 

Three dimensional categorical space relationships 
Symbolic representation 
Feet on ground 

Symbolic representation 
Categorical relationships 



EXPRESSION Visual lateral tracking 

Visual vertical tracking 
Visual symbols 
Visual scanning 
Pans into wholes 
Language 

Auditory short term sequencing 
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MACRAFT Learning Profile, contd. 

REPORT ANALYSIS 

Subject LD,: 029-6287 Date: 9/24/87 

First, count the frequencies of the Learning Components (LCs) in the grid. 

[The total distribution of LCs in modalities is VM = 41 , AV = 32, ST = 38, BC = 42.) This gives 
a gross idea of learning stvle. and a general type of job: large muscle movement. 

This person is not severely affected by LD in any one modality, but could have a processing LD 
that pervades all learning. 

Look at the VM (visual-motor) - LCs, There are two main problems: mental operations (clas- 
sification, combining pans, ideas into whole categories, meaning for symbols including maps and 
plans) and binocular, compatible vision (horizontal tracking, scanning, vertical tracking). 

Note that mental operation problems are central neurological across three modalities, while the 
symbol problems affect the visual-motor and space-time modalities. 

The auditory-vocal problems are receptive auditory - short term memory, and word meaning 
with words that sound nearly alike (LC #50). 

The space-time problems result from other functional limitations. He has to slow down for his 
visual tracking and auditory discrimination difficulties. 

The problems with classification, combining parts or ideas into -s, is going to affect 
reasoning and depress those WAIS subtests, causing a lowering of full-. core. 

In considering job families, note that this person has a stationary balance problem from posture 
muscles. In a stationary job, tightness in the back can develop. When fatigued, this person will slump 
or lean on something. 

Job limitations include sustained reading of lines or columns, or proofreading. Searching for a 
mislaid item is a problem. This person has many job strengths to apply to the main job interest areas. 

Depending on the intellectual potential and schooling completed, a place on a career ladder may 
be located, and the client may be advised to begin lower than his goal in order to improve proficiency 
and develop good work habits. 

This persor. probably will do well in a work group, if he is able to ask foi Help in the weak learning 
areas, and if the job design can be altered to remove the job tasks associated with sustained reading 
and listening to new instructions to incorporate into familiar tasks. "Working from diagrams" should 
be changed to "hands-on" instruction, 

- J. Macomhcr , Ph.D.- 
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MODIFYING EVALUATION PROCEDURES FOR THE LEARNING DISABLED 
Suggested ways to use "Modifying Evaluation Procedures..." 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors can use this list as a guide when obtaining/purchasing 
postsecondary training for clients with learning disabilities. 

Postsecondary instructors and support staff can use this list as a guideline when designing 
instructional modifications for students with learning disabilities. 

Individuals with learning disabilities and their advocates can use this list of alternatives 
as a reference as they begin negotiating needed modifications with postsecondary instructors, 
support staff or other employment trainers. 

Other employment training professionals can use this list as a source of ideas when devel- 
oping instructional modifications for individuals with learning disabilities. 

Professionals responsible for staff development/inservice training can incorporate these 
suggestions into their training programs. 





1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
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MODIFYING EVALUATION PROCEDURES FOR THE LEARNING DISABLED 



Quoted from: Anna Gajar, Ph.D. (1986). \ssisiing the learning disabled . University Park, 
PA: The Pennsylvania State University, page 26. Quoted with permission. 
The complete publication is available from Dr. Anna Gajar, The Pennsylvania 
State University, 226B Moore Bldg., University Park, PA 16802. Prepay- 
ment of $1 1 .00 is required. Make the check or money order payable to "The 
Pennsylvania State University." 

1 . Allow untimed tests. 

2. Allow a reader for students on objective exams. 

3. Provide essay instead of objective exams for some. 

4. Allow student to take an exam in a separate room with a proctor. 

5. Allow for oral or typed exams. 

6. Allow students to clarify questions and rephrase them in their own words as a comprehen- 
sion check before answering exam questions. 

7. Analyze the process as well as final solution, for example in math p .^Jlems. 

8. Allow alternative methods of demonstrating mastery or course objectives. 

9. Allow students to use a multiplication table, simple calculator, and/or secretary's desk 
reference in examinations. 

10. Avoid double negatives, unduly complex sentence structure, and questions embedded within 
a question in composition examination questions. 

1 1. Provide adequate scratch paper and lined paper to aid those students wiiii overly large hand- 
writing and/or poor handwriting. 

12. Provide an alternative to computer scored answer sheets. 
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NEUROPSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATION 



Suggested ways to use the "Neuropsychological Evaluation 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use it as an example of a neuropsychological 
evaluation that provides data which the counselor can use in planning services. 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors could increase their knowledge of the neuropsycho- 
logical evaluation process by observing an entire evaluation. This would, of course, require 
prior permission of both the neuropsychologist and the client to be tested. 

Trainers could use this evaluation as an example when conducting sessions for professionals 
who perform such assessments for VR, or use such assessments in planning VR services for 
clients. 




NEUROPSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATION 



Prepared by: Thomas Hammeke, Ph.D., Chief, Section of Neuropsychology and Associate 
Professor of Neurology and Psychology, Department of Neurology, Medical 
College of Wisconsin. , 1000 North 92nd Street, Milwaukee, WI 53226 
Reprinted with permission. 

Contributed by: Diane Coley, VR Counselor, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 120 East 
Capitol Drive, Milwaukee, WI 53212 



THIS REPORT IS NOT TO BE RELEASED WITHOUT THE EXPRESSED WRITTEN 

CONSENT OF THE PATIENT OR GUARDIAN. 

NEUROPSYCHOLOOIC AL EVALUATION 

NAME: Mike Smith* 

DATE OF BIRTH: X-XX-XXXX 

DATE OF EVALUATION: 4/7/88 

Mr. Smith is a 19 year old, left-handed male with a long history of academic difficulties. He is 
referred by Ms. Diane Coley of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation for an evaluation of 
possible learning disabilities and vocational recommendations. This evaluation consisted of an 
interview with Mike and his mother, and administration of the Revised Wechslcr Adult Intelligence 
Scale, Rey Auditory Verbal Learning Test, Benton Visual Retention Test, Woodcock- Johnson Tests 
of Academic Achievement, selected measures of sensory-perceptual and motor functions, and the 
Conners Parent Questionnaire. 

Mike's mother reports that he is the oldest of two children, the only left-handed individual in the 
family. He was bom premature in the seventh month, weighing about 4 lbs. at birth. Developmental 
milestones were normal. Problems with "being hyper" and having a short attention span were noted 
early in life. He was also described as being "mildly" impulsive. Academic problems became 
apparent as early as the fourth grade. He was placed in an LD cla«5iOom in the seventh grade for 
generalized problems in math, reading and spelling. He dropped out of school in t^ eleventh grade 
'vhich he describes as being a combination of relationship problems with his teachcii and disinterest 
in school in general. Intermittently throughout high school and since he has worked as a stockboy 
and meat cutter in a comer grocery store. During summer months he has been involved in an LD/ 
JVS program that involved janitorial work and some form of equipment disassembly. He expresses 
interest in construction and mechanics, among other manual labor jobs. He prefers not to receive any 
further formal education. 



♦Name has been changed to protect privacy. 
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Neuropsychological Evaluation, contd. 



Mike's mother has a college education and currently works for a local mortgage Cim. \ lis father 
reportedly had problems with reading, spelling and math. He dropped out of school in the eleventh 
grade and ultimately achieved a GED. Past medical history for Mike is unremarkable, except for 
hayfeverand allergies to dandelions. No previous head injuriesor surgeries are reponed. Apan from 
contact with school psychologist, no psychiatric history is reported. 

On examination Mike was found to be alert and oriented. Conversational speech was somewhat 
lacking in spontaneity, but otherwise fluent and articulate. Affect appeared mildly constricted. He 
denied any disturbance in affect, but admitted that he has "always had a temper" and been somewhat 
"snappy" when tired. Cooperation and effort on testing were adequate for reliable assessment. 

Intellectual testing with the WAIS-R yielded a summary psychometric score in the low average 
range (Full Scale IQ = 80) with perfonnance on measures of verbal tasks being mildly reduced 
relative to nonverbal tasks (Verbal IQ = 77, Performance IQ = 87). Individual subtest scores are 
provided below: 



WAIS-R: (Subtests and Scaled Scores) 



Infonnation 


5 


Picture Completion 


:) 


Digit Span 


10 


Picture Arrangctnent 


10 


Vocabulary 


5 


Block Design 


8 


Arithmetic 


5 


Object Assembly 




Comprehension 


7 


Digit Symbol 


8 


Similarities 


C 







The age-correcicd subtest scores show miid scatter with average scoics iKcuring on measures of 
rote (immediate) memory, logical sequencing of pictures conveying social situations and visual 
vigilance in detecting missing details. The ptwer scores unifomily occurred on tasks that demand 
Iiuiguage skills (vocabulary, verbal abstraction, mental calculation and general fund of knowledge). 

Academic achievement testing with the WoodctK'k-Johnson yielded the following cluster 
summary scores: 

Woodcock -John son : Standard Score Percentile Approx. 

(for age) (for age) Grade 

Level 



Reading 70 3 3.2 

Mathematics 68 1 4.8 

Written Language 6.'S 1 3.0 

The summary scores indicate thai academic skills lu^c globally reduced from general intellectual 
abilities. When test scores are plotted by grade-noniis, summary scores iu-c even more discrepant 
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Neuropsychological Evaluation, contd. 



from general intellectual skills (63. 53, 61 respectively). Closer inspection of individual subtest 
scores funher shows a rather uniform and global reduction in all areas of academic talent. 

Additional screening of cognitive functions found verbal memory skills to be moderately 
I educed relative to nonverbal memory skills. On a verbal learning task (word list), Mike was slow 
in learning the word list with repeated presentations. Spontaneous recall after forty-five minutes is 
moderately below expectation, while recognition memory was good. In contrast to the verbal 
memory, measures of nonverbal memory (geometric designs) yielded scores in the average range. 
Testing of motor functions found fine motor speed and grip strength to be within normal ranges 
bilaterally and symmetric (no dominant hand advantage was apparent). A measure of fire motor 
dexterity (grooved pcgboard) was mildly reduced bilaterally, but symmetric. No evidence of sensory 
impcrceptions were apparent in the tactile, auditory or visual modalities under conditions of double 
viinultaneous stimulation. No significanidifficulty in fingemosis or graphesthesia were apparent on 
cuher hand. 

Mike's mother completed the Conners Behavioral Questionnaire. No significant problems in the 
areas of anxiety, somatic functions, conduct or general learning problems were identified. On the 
hyperactivity index, Mike's score was five standard deviations above the mean. A scale of 
impulsiviiy was two standard deviations above the mean. 

In summary, test findings suggest an individual with low average to average intellectual abilities 
who shows deficiencies across the entire spectrum of academic skills (i.e., Kading, spelling and 
math). The profile is consistent with a developmental learning disability. The academic deficien- 
cies appear to represent a global deficit in development of language skills, including verbal learning, 
memory and abstraction skills. Social skills appear better developed, as are logical reasoning, visual- 
spatial and select clerical abilities. No gross deficiencies are noted in elementary sensory-perceptual 
or motor functions, though it is unclear whether Mike may represent a case of pathological left- 
handedncss (i.e., developed left handed preference secondary to early insult to the left cerebral 
hemisphere). In addition to the academic deficiencies, the Conners Parent Questionnaire suggests 
an Attention Deficit Disorder with Hyperactivity of moderate sevt r i with features of distractibal- 
ily, impulsivity and motor restlessness. The follow ing though' . ui u:commcndations are offered. 

1 Because of the global language deficiency, Mike is not suited well to occupations 
or training programs that make heavy demands on any type of language or calculation 
skills. Manual labor positions at the un.skilled and perhaps semi-skilled level are thought 
more appropriate. 

2. In addition to the language restriction, the attention deficit poses additional vwational 
limitations. Occupations that allow for .self-pacing of activities without prolonged 
demands on sustained concentration are more desirable, '^fhus, assembly-line jobs may 
pose difficulties for Mike, while simple assembly activities without time pres.sures 
may not. Stimulant medication may enhance attention span. However, I am reluctant 
to recommend a trial on stimulant medications unless there are clear indications in a 
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Neuropsychological Evaluation contd« 



work or training setting that such is necessary in order to pcrfonii the basic elements 
of the task at hand. 

3. Mike indicated that he has no interest in pursuing further education. I suspect 

even achieving nis GF^D would pose considerable frustration for him. Should additional 
education be considered, this might best tx'cur in a time-limited pn>grani (no more than 
a few months) which is tocused on a specific trade or target skill area. 

If I can provide any additional infomialion regarding this evaluation and conclusions, do not 
hesitate to contact nic. 



Thomas A. Hammeke, Ph.D. 
Chief, Section of Neuropsychology 
Associate Professor of 
Neurology and Psychiatry 

TAH/ls 

cc: Ms. Diane Coley/I)VR 
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SLD BEHAVIOR CHECKLIST 



Suggested ways to use the "SLD Behavior Checklist" 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors can use it during a face to face interview with a client in order 
to determine how thoroughly and how accurately the individual understands his/her learning disabil- 
ity, especially when comparing the client's answers to data from other sources. 

The vocational rehabilitation counselor could also use this checklist as a means to determine the 
possible presence of learning disabilities in a client whose stated or diagnosed disability is other 
than LD. For clients who might have learning disabilities in addition to the presenting prDblem(s), 
the counselor can obtain a formal assessment from a source knowledgeable about learning disabili- 
ties. 

The special educator could use this checklist to determine how accurately a student with learning 
disabilities understands his/her strengths and difficulties. The teacher can use the student's answers 
to help determine whether or not the individual needs additional counseling about his/Tier learning 
disabilities, and/or practice in explaining his^'her strengths and difficulties effectively. 

The individual with learning disabilities could use the checklist to help develop a complete func- 
tional statemei\t of his/her strengths and difficulties. This functional description could be used when 
describing one's learning disabilities to persons without a technical background in learning disabili- 
ties, such as supervisors or co-workers. 

Other job training professionals could use the checklist as an informal means of determining the 
possible presence of learning disabilities in applicants for services. If it appears that an individual 
may have learning disabilities, he/she should be assessed by a professional with the approjrriate 
expertise. 
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SLD BEHAVIOR CHECKLIST 



Developed by: Charles H. Goyette, Ph.D. and Carol Washburn, Vocational Rehabilitation Center of 
Allegheny County. 1323 Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh, PA 15219. Quoted with permis- 
sion from the publication entitled Vocational rehabilitation of learning disabled 
aduUs, Participants manual (1984, pp. 13-14) developed as pan of the Pittsburgh 
Collaborative SLD Research Project (VRC/ACLD/OVR). 



Name Date 



Instructions: the client the following questions and have him/her st^ if the respcmse is - 

NO, NOT AT ALL; YES, JUST A LTITLE; YES, PRETTY MUCH; or YES, VERY MUCH 
Hand the client a reminder card in ordex to t^lp hun/her remeniber the f<Hir pc^bte answo^. 

QUESTIONS Not at all Justaliule Psnettymuch Vctymuch 

AUDITORY COMPENSATION 

1 . Do you have problems following spoken directions? 



2. Do you have problems remembering what you heard? 

SPOKEN LANGUAGE 

3. Do you have problems telling a st(»y so that people 
understand? 

4. Do you have problems recalling the cxm:t word you 
want to use? 

5. Do you have problems remembering the names of 
I^plc OT things? 

ORIENTATION 

6. Do you lose track of time** 

1. Do you have problems keeping lo a schedule? 

8. Do you gel lost? 

9. Do you have problems judging distances? 

10. Do you have problems judging weights? 

11 . Do you have problems concentrating on your work? 

MOTOR COORDINATION 

12. Do you have trouble walking? 

13. Do you have trouble running? 

14. Do you have ux)uble climbing? 

15. Do you have trouble playing sports? 
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SLD Behavior Checklist, contd. 



QUESTIONS Not at all Just a Hlilc Pretty much Very much 

16, Do you have tfoublc keeping your balance? ^ 

17, Eto you have trouble using hand tools? . 

18, Do you have trouble writing so that people can read it? 

19, Do you have trouble seeing clearly? 

20, Do you have trouble drawing pictures? 

PERSONAWSOCIAL BEHAVIORS 

21, Do you dislike your pre^nt job? 

22, Do you have problems keeping friends? 

23, Do you avoid social functions - parties, dances^ etc,? 

24, Do other people have pfXJblems understanding you? 

25, Do you have problems understanding other people? 

26, Do others have isx)blems getting along % ith you? 

27, Do you have problems getting all your work done? 

28, Do you midce many mistakes? 

29, Do you need help from others? ____ ^ 

30, Do you get upset easily? ^ 

VISUAL COMPREHENSION 

31, Do you have problems remembering what you saw? 

32, Do you have problems reading a map? 

33, Do you have problems reading a newspaper? 

34, Do you have problems doing math? „ ______ 

35, Do you have problems when scMnconc shows you how 

to do something? 

36, Do you have problems using directions to put 

something together? „„_ 



COMMENTS: 
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SLD IDENTIFICATION AID 



Suggested ways to use the "SLD Identification Aid" 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors can use it during initial interviews with clients whose 
disabilities include work-related injuries, drug/alcohol problems and other factors, such as 
involvement with corrections, in order to determine whether or not a formal assessment for 
the presence of learning disabilities is necessary. 

Other job training professionals can use it during intake interviews to help determine 
whether or not an individual may require a formal evaluation to check for the presence of 
learning disabilities. 
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SLD IDENTIFICATION AID 



Developed by: Charles H. Goyette, Ph.D. and Carol Washburn, Vocational Rehabilitation 

Center of Allegheny County, 1323 Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh, PA 15219. Quoted 
with permission from the publication entitled Vocational rehabilitation of 
learning disabled adults. Participants manual (1984, p. 12) developed as part 
of the Pittsburgh Collaborative SLD Research Project (VRC/ACLD/OVR). 

Name Date 



Instructions: A good deal cfinformatUm aboui a client is gained during the initial client intennew. You should 

consider the possilnlity that the client may need to be evalua:^ for a learning disability if a significant 
number (SS) of the following apply. 

YES NO 

RELEVANT BACKGROUND FACTORS 
1* Complete high school* 

2. Repeated gradc(s) in school. 

3* Extreme dislike of school* 



4. Recalls being in special progranns. 

S* Other family members tmd difficulty in school 

6* ''High risk" medical fetors such as difTiculi birth, prmaturity, high fevers during 
infancy, head injury^ 



OBSERVABLE BEHAVIORS 

?• Restless, easily distracted, 

8. Responds inapprojMiatcIy to questions. _ _ _ 

9. Difficulty expressing thoughts and recalling names of familiar people or objc^ 

10. Doesn't listen well Needs frequent repetition. 

1 1 . Confusion and forgetfulness about time, dates or sequences such as months of the year. 

12. Extremely poor writing. _ 

13. Difficulty with left-right oricntaUo? 

14. Evidence of poor self-image such as excessive self-criticism. 

15. Reads poorly or not at all. 

16. Reverses letters (such as b-d, p-q) or u:ansposcs numbers or letters (such as 21 for 12 
or sw fw was). 

Some of the above observations can be made by asking the applicant to read and follow directions from a card, 
which asks him/her to write his/her nam£, current address, birthdate, highest grade completed, and last school 
attended 
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TRANSITION PACKET 



Suggested ways to use the "Transition Packet" 

1 . Vocational rehabilitation counselors could work with secondary special educators to 
develop and implement a similar process in each high school that the counselor is respon- 
sible. 

2. Special educators, in conjunction with the local vocational rehabilitation office, could 
develop similar packets in order to help their students make a smooth transition to one of 
the postsccondary options that they might be eligible for. 

3. Parents could suggest that special educators, in conjunction with the local vocational 
rehabilitation office, establish a formal transition process for all special education students 
who wish to apply for vocational rehabilitation services. 
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TRANSITION PACKE k 



Developed by: Dennis Ketterman, Work Experience Teacher, South High School, 3128 South 

12th St., Sheboygan, WI 53081-6759 

Contributed by: Dave Kolb, VR Counselor, WI Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 1458 
North Fifth St., Sheboygan, WI 53081 

Dennis Ketterman, Work Experience Teacher at South High School, Sheboygan, WI devel- 
oped this transition packet for parents of special education students. The packet includes: 

1. a 15 page division of vocational rehabilitation (DVR) brochure explaining the agency's 
services; 

2. an application for DVR st rvices; 

3. a list of local transition agencies; 

4. a cover letter/"yes-no" response sheet regarding interest in applying to DVR; and 

5. a return envelope. 

Parents return the **yes-no" response sheet to Mr. Ketterman along with the completeti DVR 
application if they wish. Mr. Ketterman then arranges an appointment with Dave Kolb to review 
and begin processing all applications. Examples of the cover letter/response sheet and the list of 
local transition agencies follow. 
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Transition Packet, contd. 



South High School 

3128 South 12th St. ' ~ ' " 

Sheboygan, Wisconsin 53081-6759 
(414) 459-3633 

October 20, 1987 
Dear Parents: 

A smooth transition of your son or daughter from high school to independent living, further 
education and/or a work situation is vital to his^er success. Because of this, we have enclosed 
the following information for your consideration: 

1. & brochure (yellow) which describes some community agencies that may help in the 
transition period. 

2. a brochure which describes the services available through the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. You may want to pay close attention to pages 2, 3, 4, 9, 1 1, and 12. 

3. an application for the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR) to be filled out 
and returned to Mr. Dave Kolb, DVR Counselor at his office as soon as possible. 

Your son or daughter had the opportunity to meet with Mr. Kolb and Ms. Jackie Fischer, Job 
Placement Specialist, at South on October 20, 1987 to learn how they may benefit from DVR 
Services. These services may be available as soon as the application and certification process 
take place. The sooner this is done, the more time we will have to make his/her transition a 
smooth one. 

If you hav i any questions or concerns, please contact me at South High, 459-3649. 
Sincerely, 

Dennis Ketterman 

Work Experience Teacher 



Please sign beiow to indicate your preference for ^ 

son/daughter's name 

1 will fill out the application and return it to DVR for services. 

I feel that DVR services would not be appropriate at this time. 



Parent Signature Date 



ERIC 
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Transition Packet, contd. 



Community Resource Guide 
for Handicapped Adults and Their Parents 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR't 
Address: 1428 N. 5th Street 
Telephone: 459-3883 

Contact People: Jim Glodosky, David Kiob, and Jackie Fischer 
Handicaps Served: All disability areas 

Services Provided: Job placement, job coaching, counseling, on the job training, possible 

referral to other agencies, and vocational assessment 
Procedures: Complete an application, meet with a counselor, and undergo a job training 

assessment 

Forward Services 

Address: 901 Superior Avenue 

Telephone: 452-5817 

Contact Person: Cathy Braeger 

Handicaps Served: All disability areas 

Services Provided: On the job training through placement in the community. During the train 
ing period, JTPA funds are used to pay one-half of the wages, and the employer pays the 
other half. Job counseling assistance during this period of time is also provided. 

Procedures: Complete an application, interview to match skills with employers, and complete 
resume for circulation to possible job sites. 

Job Service 

A(<dress: 914 Michigan Avenue 
Telephone: 459-3815 

Contact People: Mary Butts and Dean Lounden 
Handicaps Served: All disability areas 

Services Provided: Job skill assessment, guidance, maintain file for possible employers, job 

file system, a self-service board, and possibly refen~al to DVR. 
Procedures: Complete job application, attend group registration meeting, interview with 

counselor, possibly a job skills assessment, and possibly meet with a DVR representative. 

Lakeshore Technical College 
Address: Cleveland 
Telephone: 693-8213 

Contact People: Sue Schmitt and George Grinde 
Handicaps Served: All disability areas 

Services Provided: Special needs counselor. Skills Development Center, GOAL Center, 
Multi-OccLpational Cluster Program, CED Training, and special assistance and training in 
many of the regular course offerings. 

Procedures: Contact Sue Schmitt to arrange an interv^iew, completion of an application, and 
possible job skill assessment. 
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Unified Boanj Services and Mental He alth Center 
Address: 615 N. 6th Street 
Telephone: 459 3056 
Contact Person: Fran Martin 

Handica|>s Served: Mentally and emotionally handicapped 

Services Provided: Community living training, assessment for sheltered workshop AODA 
assistance, counseling services, medication, psychiatric assistance, and screening for job 
placement 

Procedures: Application, initial assessment, assignment to appropriate department based on 
assessment, and development of a possible pi /gram. 

Rehabilitation Center of Sheboygan 
Address: 1305 St. Qair Avenue 
Telephone: 458-8261 
Contact Person: Barb Earle 

Handicaps Served: All areas; emphasis on mentally handicapped 

Services Provided: Vocational assessment, employment, on the job training, and counseling. 
Procedures: Someone served by the agency is usually sponsored by another organization such 
as DVR, Forward Services, or the Mental Health Center/Unified Board. 

Department of Social Services/Adnlt S ervices Unit 

Address: 1427 N. 10th Street 

Telephone: 459-3224 

Contact Person: Gerald DuMonthier 

Handicaps Served: All disability areas 

Services Provided: Assistance with following the various channels of community service, living 
options, social security, homemaking, community living, transportation, and other individual 
needs. 

Procedures: Complete an application, personal interview, screening, and assignment to one of 
several social workers and/or other agencies. 

The Sheboygan Area Sch ool District 

Address: Central Office, 830 Virginia Avenue, North High School, or South High School 
Telephone and Contact People: Jackie Fischer, 459-3649; Dennis Kettemian, South H.S., 

459-3649; Gary Richmond, North H.S., 459-3600; and Central Office - Michael Weber, 

459-3329; and Gerald Lewis, 459-3555 
Services Provided: Individual counseling and assistance in working with the adult agencies 

within the Sheboygan community. 
Procedures: Telephone one of the contact people to arrange a conference. 
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VOCATIONAL DECISION-MAKING INTERVIEW 
Suggested ways to use the "Vocational Decision-Making Interview" 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors and vocational evaluaturs should administer the 
VDMI individually by reading the questions to each client according to the directions pro- 
vided by the instrument's authors. The VDMI was designed for use with clients in one-to- 
one settings. The instrument's developers found that administering the instrument to groups 
of people reduced the clinical utility of the VDMI and increased ihe liklihood of unreliable 
answers due to reading difficulties, response set and other possible causes. 

In addition to indicating what topics subsequent training programs should address, the client's 
answers can be a source of topics for discussion and counseling, especially responses '»-^und 
the issues of client self-appraisal, employment readiness, and decision-making ^>uiitegies. 

Special educators could use this form as part of a career exploration class in order to help 
pinpoint the student's skills and needs in the decision-making, readiness for employment, and 
self understanding. 

Individuals with learning disabilities and their advocates could answer the questions on 
this form as a means to gauge the individuals skills in decision-making, employment readi- 
ness and vocational self awareness. 
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VOCATIONAL DECISION-MAKING INTERVIEW 



Developed by: Thomas Czerlinsky, Ph.D. (1986). Research and Training Center, Stout 
Vocational Institute, School of Education and Human Services, University 
of Wisconsin-Stout, Menomonie,WI 54751 (715)232-1389. Quoted with 
permission. 



Interviewee: 



Interviewer: 



Date; 



Summary of VDMI Scores 



Scale 


Score 


Percentile 


T-Score 


Decision-Making Readiness 








Employment Readiness 








Self-Appraisal 








Total VDMI Score 








(Sum of above 3 Subscales) 








Comments: 



This booklet contains the complete Vocational Decision-Making Inten'iew. All of the 63 
items should be addressed in order to obtain complete information and effectively utilize the 
normative data. 

Before using this instrument, it is necessary to become familiar with the accompanying 
VDMI Administration Manual. It contains complete instructions about how to administer and 
score the VDMI, and how to interpret the obtained scores. 
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Vocational Decision*Making Interview, contd. 



Decision-Making Readiness 
HEMS T NS F 



1. There arc some speciHc jobs I have been 
been ihinking tfxHit 


I 0 0 


Name ihrec jobs you've been ihinking about 
1. 




2. 
3. 


2. I know how much education or rniinint? 1 
need for ihc jobs thai I would like lo 


1 0 0 


!low much education \h uatning? 


3. I know how miK:h work cxpcfi^^c 
I need for the jobs Td like lo have 


1 0 0 


How miK^h work experience? 


4. I have enough inf(Hinaucm aboui ihe 
oppcrtuniiies ofTered by difTerent jc^ 
to deckle aboui jcAs 


1 0 0 


■ ■ ^ ■ — — - — ■ 

Name three opponuniiics? 

1. 

2. 

3. 


5. I have enough infcmnaiic^ about the 
rcuuirenients of different icAx tn 


1 0 0 


Name three ^b requirements. 
1. 


decide aboitjobs 


2. 

3. 


6. I undersund ihe resoonsibiliiic^ or 


1 0 fl 


Nanjc three responsibilities or duties that arc 
cranmon to all jobs. 

1. 

2. 

3. 


7. I know what kmds of tasks I would be 
doing on the jobs I have ihoughi 
about 


1 0 0 


Name three such tasks. 
I. 




2. 

3. ~ ... 


8. I know what rcsDonsibilitics or duties 
I would have on ihe jobi; 1 fuvc been 
thinking about , 

9. I know enough about what dif fcrcni jobs 
arc like to help me decide ab<>ut 

jobs 

10. I could name some rewards or p{x>d 
things aK>ut some jobs 


1 0 0 

- • • ■ . - - ■ . . , 

I 0 f) 
1 0 0 
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N.ifiic ihrcc ncspon ^ibililics you would have im 
tfKSc jobs. 

1. _ . 

2. 

3. 

Name Uircc im|->oriaJU Uiing.N ;tU)ul the jons >;•.) 
arc Ihinking about 

1. . . _ _ _ 

i.. 

3..._ 

Name three rcwanl.s 4)r g(K>d tlungs abOMX ymu- 
1. 




2. . 

3. 
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Vocational Decision-Making Interview, contd. 



ITEMS 



Decision-Making Readiness (continued) 
T NS F 



11. I couia :iamc some things ihai I wouid 
not like about some jobs 



12. f cxuM namp some of the fringe benefits 
that I should consider when I <tectde on 



a job. 



13. I know enough about the advantag Pi of 
different jobs which I might consider, 
to help me d^ide about jobs 



14. I know enouph ahout the disadvantages 
of different jobs which I might consider, 
to help decide about jobs 



15. I Icnnw whpre to get information 
about diitcrent jobs 



16. I know w hom to ask to get inforniati(Mi 
about different jobs 



17, I krww how to ficdJBU which jobs I 
would like and could do 



I 0 0 



1 0 0 



1 0 0 



1 0 0 



1 0 0 



1 0 0 



18. 1 know how to get enough informauon 
on jobs to help me make a job choice 



1 9. Thrre arc some jobs ih^ interest me 
and that I could do v^cll 



20. I can decide the steps I would lake 
when dci idmg about a job 



1 0 0 



1 0 0 



1 0 0 



Name three things you wouldn't like. 

1. 

2. 

3. 



Name three fringe benefits. 

1. 

2. 

3. 



Name three ^vantages. 

1. 

2. 

3. 



Name three disadvantages. 

1. , 

2. 

3. 



Where wcmld you get it? 



Whom would you ask? 



How would you find out? 



1 0 0 



21 . If I were interested in several jobs, 
would know how to choosy 
between them 



22. 1 would be good al choosing a job 
on my own 



1 0 0 



Name three jobs. 

1. 

2. 

3. _ 



Describe the steps. 



liow would you chfX)>o? 



1 0 0 



TOTAL DECISION ^MAKING READINESS = 

(Count the total number of "ON^S'* for Decision-Making Readiness - Items 1-22) 
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N'ocational Decision-Making Intcniew, conld. 



Employment Readiness 

ITf-MS T NS F 



23. 1 nave decided whal kind of jdi Id like 
to have 


1 0 0 


List 3 choices of jd)S you'd like to have. 
IstOioke 






2nd Choice 
3rd Choice 


24. Iknow what lype of carter I would like 
10 have. That is. I know what ivpc of 
work I would like to do for the re^ of 
fny life 


1 0 0 


Lisi 3 choices of careers you'd like to have. 
1 SI Choice 
2nd Choice 
3rd Choice 








25. I would take any job 


1 0 0 




26. I would take a job which my family or 
fronds might not ap(»x>ve of 


! 0 0 


. 


27. I would kt others decide which jobs 1 
should take, so that ihcy dont critici/x; 
me 


1 0 0 


— 


28. I di>n'i worry about letting e ther pwple 
down by taking a job ihcy wcnild ajg 
ajprovc of 


1 0 0 




29. My friends or family do not erKourage 
mc very much to look for ajob 


1 0 0 




30. My friend or family would be proud of 
mc if I poi a job 


1 0 0 




31, The iypc of job 1 \^ ill gel will not j^oy 
cm)ugh to make il worth my while 


1 0 0 




32 Money i^; one of the rca><>ns lo kx)k fi>r 
ajob 


1 0 0 




Vv I( I had lo, I would move to a diflon nf 
plii c, in or out of town, to eel a job 


1 0 0 


- — - - .- — - _. 


, - • -1 

^ i 1 i f -iiUt iti\(\ a way to h) work ;ir,d \ 
h Ji k \\ MX no mancr wluvo i 
Miscd j 


1 0 0 




■- . * 

V i lia%<, t, .s jph vhoiccs. ti vju>c il | 

S41 ti.iid fuf nir 10 gci ariiuml , ! 

- - . - 1 


1 0 0 




a;l Al. 1 O^MI NI kHADlNKSS ^ 

.( n,,ni ihi-ioi..l iniiv.Kr oi '(AfS" for {•iiiploynicnl Rc^ufini-ss - Jscni.s :3-/,^> 
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Vocational Decision-Making Interview, contd. 



Self-AppiTP!sal 

HEMS T NS F 



36. I know how much moncv I would need to 
earn frwn a job 


1 0 0 


How much money? 






37, I have a preference for the part of town, 
state^orcountry thatliakea in . 


1 0 0 


Where would you prefer? 


38. I know what tvues of work I would not 
do. even if I made a lot of n>onev at it 


1 0 n 

I u u 


What types of work? 


39. I know enough about my own personal 
needs to da:idc about jobs 


1 0 0 


List three of your personal needs. 
1. 




3. 


40. There are certain types of jobs I would not 
take because of my own beliefs - that is, 
because of the things I believe in 


1 0 0 




41, I know en<X]gh about my own beliefs to 
help me decide about jobs 


1 0 0 


List three of your beliefs th^ would help you 
decide whether to take jcb or not 
1. 

3, 


42. 1 know enough about mv own interests to 
help me decide about jobs 


1 0 0 


List three of your interests. 
1. 




2. 
3. 


43. I kno'v what kinds of work 1 am pood at 


1 0 0 


What kinds of v/orkl 


44, If I had more training. I know what kinds 
of work rd be go^d at doing 


1 0 0 


What kinds of work? 


^5. I kn %w how my disability limits the kinds 
of work I can do 


1 0 0 


How does it limit the kinds of work you can do? 


46, I know ehOi^fih about my own abiliiics to 
help me decide about jobs 


1 0 0 


List throe of your abilities. 
1. 

3. 


47. I change my opinion of myself a lot 


1 0 0 




48, I could describe myself, my own 
personality, accurately 


1 0 0 




49. I know what kind of life I want for 
myself 


1 0 0 





Vocational Decision-Making Interview, contd. 



Self-Appraisal (continued) 



ITEMS 


T NS 


F 




50. I know enough about myself, my own 
personality, to help me decide about 


1 0 


0 


List ihrec things about yourself. 
1. 
2. 








3. 


51. I have made decisions about whether to 
take a job or not 


I 0 


0 




52, The decisions I have made a!M)ut jobs 
have worked out OK 


1 0 


0 




53. Having to make elisions about jc^s is 


1 0 


0 




54, Others have often disagrced with my 


1 0 


0 




55. A job will come along, no matter what 
Ido 


1 0 


0 




56, I have let others decide which job was 


1 0 


\l 


■ 


57, I ^el upset when I have to make a decision 


1 0 


0 




58, I would rather let things happen by 
themselves than having to make choice 


1 0 


0 




59, I feel confident and sure of myself when 
I have to make a decision about a job „„ 


1 0 


0 





TOTAL SELF-APPRALSAL = 

(Count the touil number of "ONES" for Self- Appraisal -- Items 36-59) 
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Vocational Decision-Making Interview, contd. 

Summary Items 

60. Whai types of work would be particularly i ntgr c g n n g lo you? 



61 . Of all the things I have asked you about, what arc the most important to you in making a good job or career 
decision? 



62. Of all the things I have asked you about, what things would you like help on to make a ph choice? 



63. In general, what arc your reasons for wanting a job? 



INTERVIEWER: 1 . Check to make sure that all 63 items have been completed. 

Do not leave ai.y items blank. 
2. Record the scores on "Summary of VDMI Scores" on the front page. 
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VOCATIONAL DECISION-MAKING INTERVIEW 
ADMINISTRATION MANUAL 
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ViMrational Decision-Making Interview 
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Overview of the Vocational Decision-Making Interview 

Vocaiional d<x:ision-making is an integral componcni of ihe car cc r dc vclopmcni prxvcss. The ability of ind i vxJuals 
lo make appropriate, timely, and realistic decisions about career opticas influences their likelihood of achieving 
appn)prialc, long-term goals. It also lays the groundwork for much of the training and ediKaiicxi thai must often take 
place lio achieve those goals. Vocaiional indecisicw can present a major obstacle U) the career dcvclopmcni of ali 
individuals. But tte cor^cqucnce^ of vocaticmal indccisicMi may be greatly magnified for individuals with disahilitics. 
Such individuals must frequently overcome additional obstacles to career dcveloinncnt (e.g., discriminaliOT, iniiccc*^- 
sibility, cognitive and/or physical impairment). Thus, the importance of understanding and enhancing the vocaiional 
decision-making process among people with disabilities is evident. It is certainly an important pioccss for adults with 
disabilities. And it may be paiticularly important for young adults who arc preparing to make the transition from school 
to the world of w(xk. 

Although the career development process and the role which vocational decision-making plays in thi*. pnx:ess have 
been studied extensively among college and high school age popubtions, relatively little work \m focuscil upon 
individuals with disabilities (Phillips et al*, 1983), Studies have covered a range of topics relevant to understanding the 
issues and problems surrounding the vtK:ational decision-making process in general, such as the effects of anxiety, risk- 
taking, self-concejx, and sex dilTcrences (to name just a few). However, a paiK:ity of research has addressed the topic 
of vocational decision-making among individuals with disabilities. Little is known about this group's vocationai 
decision-making skills, or about the possible rcmciiiation or treatment strategics which might be directed toward this 
realm. 



Development of the Vocationai Decision-Making Interview ( VDMt) 

The original purpose of the research resulting in the (tevclopnicnl of the Vocational IX'cision- Making InicrN icw 
(VDMI) was twofold. Frist, the research was conducted lo address the needs of rchahilitaiion counsellors, vocaiional 
e valuators, schcx)! guidance personnel, researchers, and disabL^d individuals iJjcmscl vcs lo beiicr understand the priKcss 
of vocational decision-making among individuals with disabilities. Little is known abiiui the cxlcnt to w hich the 
vocational da- is ion-making pnxrcss differs bciwccn disabled and nondisiiblcd groups, or how this priKCss mighi be 
facilitated among people with disabilities. 

Secondly, the research was conducted in atj effort to develop a valid, reliable, and useful inierxicw lo assess the 
vocational decision-making capacities of special populations. Sui h an interview should be helpful in idcniifying 
problem areas within this realm, and suggesting efftx'tive trcaimcni strategies directed toward ihc allcviaiion of these 
particular problem areas. The protiuct resulting from tliis line of rcseaa"h was a relatively easy-to-use interview which 
can be used to identify individual pa^blem areas and su-engths and help facilitate the overall career di' velnpnient prcK ess 
wilhin Jiis group. The VDMI fulfills this need. 

llic VDMI provides several ty{K*s of information. First, i( provides empirical infomiation rei^arding nn mdividual> 
vocaiiorul decision -making capabiliiies, on a number of dimensions, in comparison l^) a norm reference group. 1 his 
t>pe of information is useful for counselors, vocational cvaluators, and other jxTsomicl concemcil with mcasiirmg a 
disablexl individual s global decision making skills on a number of discrete arcits. Ihus, \iic VDMI cjn efreeiivcly 
diagnose an individual's decision-making skills in relation to a reference group. 

The second major purpose of ihe VDMI is clinical. The interview includes i^pen-cndcd question , requiring content 
responses. The interviewee's responses allow tlic interviewer to make clinical jtulgmenlsund observations ahoul unique 
vcK'ational decision-making needs and capabilities of ihc interviewee. The VDMI can idouify such j)n)blcm area^ arJ 
therefore provide the infomiation needed to explore possible treatment or training strategics designed to help the 
individual overcome these problems. 
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Thirdly, individual VDMI profiles can be developed. These profiles indicate the relative strengths and deficits of 
an individual on each of the three major scales: Self-Appraisal, Decision Nlaking Readiness, and Employment 
Readiness. Tliis information is useful in helping the interviewer define particular strengths and weaknesses in ihc realm 
of vocational decision-making within an individual. 

Finally, it must be emphasized that the VDMI is a structured interview and not a traditional psychometric test 
jnsirurnent. As a result users will find :iome differences in the type (rf norm reference information provided with the 
VDMI and the structure of the interview items themselves. The nc^s provided are based on handicapped individuals 
served in vocational rehabilitation facilities and handicapped students in ^ondary scIkx)! systems (see Section III for 
a more de tailed desc ription). Most imf. >rtuiUy , as an interview, the VDMI's primary utili ty is as an informaticMi gathering 
tool specifically related to determining vocational decision-making readiness. There arc no "right or wrong*" responses 
for interview items. Interviewers will also find that the VDMI is easier to administer than many traditii^al test 
instruments and rcqiiucs relatively littie "formal*" test administraticMi experience to administer properly. 

Summary of Selected Research Results with the VDMI 

Development of the VDMI, and research to establish its psychometric prc^)cnics, has been conducted in a variety 
of settings and has involved several subject populaticms* Test sites iiKltided vocational rehabilitation facilities, 
vocational technical schools, secondary level public j«:hools, and sheltered workshops. Subject populations included 
vocational lehabilitaticKi clients and also special education students in secondary schools. A wide variety of disability 
categories were included. 

The first research study (Strohmer, 1979) was a between-subjecis comparison of Vocationally Decided" ven;us 
'Vocationally Undecided'' vocational rehabilitationclients. Tl^ purpose of this study was to determine thediscrin^inant 
validity of the VDMI. Another study (C/erlinsky et al., in press) investigated whether an active vocationally oriented 
intervention - vocational evaluation - would evidence trcaunent effects which the VDMI could discern. One study 
(C/crlmsky. 1985) was a long-term VDMI reliability study. Itusedaiest-retest design with testing intervalsrangingfrom 
two weeks to nine months with aspecial education population. Anadditional study (Teskey, 1986) utilized VDMI scorers 
as correlates of interviewee job income about three years later. And lastly, in the clinical area, the VDMI was tested with 
fcpard lo its utility in dctemiinmg student needs and developing effective individualized career development programs 
in secondary school settings (C/erlinsky & Ryan, 1986). Encouraging findings resulted from these ^udies. A summary 
of some of the main results of these studies arc the following: 

1 . Inicmal consistency analyses (internal reliability) showed that tlK three VDMI subscalcs evidenced 
.saiisfactory internal consistency (Sm)hmcr, 1979). 

2. Tcst rcicsi reliability results, with one-week test ictcst intervals, showed that the VDMI sub-scale 
stores rcnjaincd significantly stable over time, with a sample of vocational rehabilitation clients. 

The reliability coefficients (Pearson rs) ranged from .62 to .80 (all p.^ .01) (C/erlinsky ei al., in press). 

3. Willi a special education student saniplc, the VDMI wa^ administered at tcst-reicst intervals ranging 
from two weeks \o a full school year. Reliabil'-y coefficients ranged from .55 to .87 {all p.^ .01), 
with no drop in reliability as ilic test-rctest intervals increased (C/erlinsky, 1985). 

4. A major validity criterion was that the three VDMI sub-scales and Total score discriminate beiween 
individuals chosen a priori to differ in level of v(x:aiional decision-making capacity. This discriminant 
validity criterion was met, in that vocationally undecided persons (individuals with disabilities just 
txiginning vocational evaluation) scored significantly lower on two of the throe VDMI sub-scales 
than vcKationally decided persons with disabilities (in vocational uaining pograms) Means of the 
third scale were in the predicted direction, hut did not reach the p.^ .05 significance level 
(Strohmer, 1979). 
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5. /Vnoihcr validity study stowed thai the self raiings on the VDMl of individuals with disabilities correlated 
highly and significantly with independent ratings, on the same dimensions, carried out by vocational 
evaluators working closely with these individuals. This supplied the interpretation that VDMl scores 
wcie valid indicatcrs of vocational d<x:ision-making slrcjigths and wcakru^sscs of individuals with 
disabilities (Czcrlinsky, 1985). 

6. An additional study showed that the VDMl is sensitive to treatment interventions directed toward the 
realm of vocational decisic^-making. Clients with disabilities were interviewed with the VDMl at 
the beginning of vocational evaluation and again m completion of this service, r^ta analyses revealed 
that each of the VDM! sub-scales sho'.^cd signiHcant mean itKreases when pret-evaluation scores wcie 
compared to pe-evaluauon scores. There were no ccrrespc^ding increases in a control group which did 
not r«:eivc vocational evaluation (Czw'linsky ct al., in press). 

7. A recent study demonstrated that VDM! scores were significantly positively corrcbted with level of 
income, three years after the VDMl scores were obtained (Teskey, 1986). 

These results suppwt the statistical reliability and validity of the interview. The VDMl shows satisfactory rcliabiliiy 
aiKl validity and identifies content areas which are critical in the remediation of vocational decision making problems 
of persons with disabilities. 



Structure of the VDMl 

1 he VDMl IS a 63 item suiicturcd interview. Three major stales form ihc basis of (he VDMl: 

• DECISION-MAKING READINESS - This twenty two item scale addresses individual s readiness to 
to moke vocational decisions based upon the occupational knowledge they jx)sscss and ihcir decision- 
making skills. 

• EMPLOYMENT READINESS - This scale contains thirteen items. The f<KUs oJ these iicms is on 
examining individuals* dcsia* lo ohiain work and the external pressures thai may influence an individual's 
motivation and ability to make a vocatiorul decision. 

• SELF' APPRAISAL - This is a twcnly-fouf iiem scale which focuses on individiials' knowlcdiic ariJ 
perception of themselves (i.e. ihcir abilities, needs, cte.) and iJieir history of vixational decision rn.ikin^ 

The three scales were designed fodiroctly address liiosc basic areas which an m Jivuhal may improve through career 
education classes, occupational exploraiion programs. empU)yment readiness training, job search training, vocaiit^tuil 
evaluation, or vcx ational counselmg. Scores on each scale, as well as the lotiil score, provide estimates of how adept i^x* 
individual is at making vivational decisions. 

In addition. e;K:h of these three nuuor scales can bo furlt^er broken down into inJiviJual suhscales. Tliese subsi^jles 
may be used to develop a more deUiiK d prolilc of on individual's decisiun-niaklng needs. Hms, the subscales piovide 
more specific information. 

Each of the 63 VDMl items is a siaiemeni which is read U) tlie uUerviewcc. As an interview, clanficvatitin of itcnjs 
which may not have been understood is pi-ffevilypt*rmiss:ible, Thcforniat issuchtJuii tlte individual then respt)nds witli 
'True/' "Not Sure," or "False." Forever halfihe items, resjK)ndonts also iuisweroiKu ended questions which c;uibw: used 
for elinkal purposes. 
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The VDMI can be used on ihconc hand on an individual iicm basis fw revealing specifK: iMt)blein areas ihc individual 
may have. This is particularly the case with ihe opcn-cndcd items. In addition, the three scales can be used when the 
VDMI is used for less specific applications w to develop individual interviewee {noftles. 

The overall VDMI is individually administered. Total administration time ranges ftom one-half hour to one hour, 
depending upon the person being interviewed and their response limes. Because it is a verbally administered structured 
interview, the VDMI offers a number of distinct advantages over tradiuonal paper and pencil assessment instruments. 

For jqxxrial populations such as handicaRXJd individuals, three advantage are most evident First, the mode of 
administration eliminates the problem of an individual having an inadequate reading level to satisfactorily respond to 
the interview items. Although the reading level of the VDMI is not high (Gunning Fog Index. 1979. analyses showed 
that the aaual reading level of the insiniment is at a 6.7 grade level - satisfactory (or a large portion of the individuals 
which take the VDMI). verbal administration insures that all of the items are understood, and virtually eliminates the 
problems caused by missing data. Secondly, because it is verbally administered, the VDMI appears weU-suiicd for use 
with individuals with visual impairments. 

The VDSn was designed for individual administraUon. While group interviewing situations affonl the examiner 
an opportunity lo reduce the amount of lime involved in the interview process, it has also been found thai it reduces the 
clinical utility of the insinimem. Even more imponanUy. it increases the likeUhood that respondents wiU respond in an 
unreliable manner as a rc&uU of not understanding the administraUon process, indifference, response set, or many other 
possible causes. As a result, u«!crs arc encouraged to only administer the VDMI on an individual basis. 



Special Applications of the VDMI 

In addition to its general use as a measurement and clinical tool, the VDMI can be used in several different types 
of specialized seiungs. In most cases, both ihc mca.Nurement and clinical components of the VDMI wiU often overlap 
and will be of equal interest to the examiner. 

Vocational Evaluation. Vocational evaluation iKrsonncl wUl fmd thai the VDMI is of particular relevance to ihcir 
work. First, it can be used loasscss the vocational decision-making skills of individuals during the vocaUonal assessment 
process. Secondly, it can be used during the early stages of the cvaluaUon lo help plan spailic assessment acUviiics to 
improve interviewees' decision-making skills and increase the cost cffcciiveness of ihc vocaUonal evaluaUon process. 

In addition, when used asacUnical tool in vocational evaluation settings, ihc VDMI will help the evaluaior and the 
intcr\'icwec develop recommendations with regard U) likely treatment or training slralcgici where problem areas havo 
been iiicnuficd As such, it is a useful planning tool. 

Vocauonal evaluation programs located wiihin school settings will find ihal the VDMI is parucularly useful as a 
diagnosuc tool lo idcnUfy problem areas and develop ireatmeni methods designed to enhance ihc student's career 
development during the educauon process. In addition, many vocauonal evaluation programs located in rehabilitation 
sellings will find that the VDMI is n»osi useful in helping clients identify vocaUonal decision-making problems and 
d'vebp more realistic short-term vocaiional goals. In both cases the VDMI is useful in improving interviewee 
involvement in ihe total evaluation process. 

There a/c several other specific areas where the VDMI can play an important role wiihin vocauonal evaluaUon One 
of these js in tcmus of facilitating rapport between the evaluaior and ihc interviewee. When administered at ihc outsei 
of a vocauonal evaluation, the VDMI can help ease normal test or micrview apprehension often experienced as well as 
scrA'c as a useful basis for enhancing c«nmunicauon. Use of ihe VDMI can demonstrate to the interviewee thai the 
evaluaior is mteresled in his/her welfare and that the interviewer wants to assist in vocaUonal planning by collcciing 
informaUon on the inierviewcc's preferences raihcr than merely accumulating test scores. 
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Of most envious imponancc, ihc VDMI is an impommi loc^l for obtaining vocalionaUy-rckvanl infonnaiion. The 
VDMI is a thorough instrument cx)vering a bfoad range of topics. It is designed to focus upon vocational decision-making 
areas which people with di^bililies must address if they are tooiHimize their own career development Thus, use of the 
VDMI can provide both the evaluator and interviewee with pr^tical information which is often neither provided during 
the normal referral process nor systematically addressed during tte tmditional evaluation process, in essence, results 
of the VDMI help reveal the intervkwee*s ;m;paralncss for vocation^ evaluation and making job choices. In addition, 
l)ccause of the fwmat of the VDMI, interviewees who have limited ability to verbalize their thoughts have found (hat 
llK throe-point ^alcs CTrue/ "Not Sure,** or ''False*') jHOvide sufficient opportunity fc»^ revealing their preferences. 
Examinees who are more articulate have fourKl th^ the opcn-emkd questions offer ^dttional cq^poitunity for self- 
expression. 

Finally, when used at the outset of vocational evaluation^ the VDMI is an excellent tool for fostering the individual 
evalttation {banning process. Bas^ on interviewee respcMises, the cvaluatcM* is beucr [Kcparcd to modify the preliminary 
e vail laiicHi plan to fu newly*established interests, abilities and limitations. Activities previiKisly planned may be entirely 
elim natcd (c-g. specific wwk samples), and replaced by more pertinent activities such as job site evaluations or the use 
of dilTcrent psychomeuic testing instruments. 

General Counseling and Guidance. Vocational rehabilitation counselors and guidance counselor in soccKidary 
school settings will find the VDMI to be useful tor program planning. The VDMI can help individuals identify vocational 
decision making problems which may be rcntcdiated though the counseling process. For example, amcHig individuals 
whose difficalties are ictentified as stemming largely from lack of sclf-awareness or self-esteem, counseling can be a 
useful technique to successfully help resolve this difficulty. In this manner, the VDMI can be used by school-based 
counselors as well as vocational rehabilitation ccHinseiors working within state agencies to diagnose an individuals 
decision-making problems pric^- to developing an lEP or IWRP. In some cases it may even be used, along wiih other 
resources, as pan of the initial feasibility determination process that is such an integral pan of the Stale -Federal 
Vocational Rehabilitation program. 

lEP and IWRP Planning, Establishing realistic vocational goals isonc of the keys to successful career development, 
hjwever, for some individuals it is difficult to gauge how extensive their interest is ina given occutxuiona! area, as well 
as their adcptncss at making vocational decisions. In such cases this can lead lo the development of unrealistic 
Individualized EdiKratiwi Plans (lEPs) or Individualized Wriiicn Rehabilitation Plans (i >VRPs). The end rcsuU of this 
may be vocational failure, incomplete vocational training programs, or program dropouts. 

The VDM I provides a useful mechanism for assessing i ndavidual vocational dec ision-making skills prior to focusing 
efforts on development of these plans. Incases where significant vocational decision-making difficulties arc identified, 
the plan may tlicn more pn>pcrly fcxus on the immediate problems at hand, prior to beginning sjKciHc skill building 
training programs or ji>b placement efforts in wcupaiional areas which may prove unreal isiic or undesirable for the client 
As a rrsult^ the VDMI can jvovide a unifying mechanism for planning several different services i^ .a cut across 
disciplines. These services may begin with prcv(Kational services in siMuc insianccs Later, ihcy may address mua* 
narrowly focused vocational training efforts (such a< placement in specific on-the-job training programs). Ur)dcr these 
circumstance^ the VDMI is not only bcncfii:ial for the client, it also helps reduce the expcnditart of case service monies 
or related resources on mdividuals who arc not prepared for spot ific vcK'aiional U-ainingandarc therefore even mure likely 
to become program dropouts. 

Deiermining Group Characteristics. The VDMI can be used lo deicniiine the vcKaliomil det ision-making skills of 
relatively homogenous groups of individuals. For example, it can be used w measure the skills of a group of special needs 
students. Once common problems arc noted, it is then possible to develop spccialiyed treatment or training programs 
which can be applied to the grotjp as a whole, thereby increasing uaining eficiency. 

Program Development, On-going use of the VDMI can enhance the program development process. Ii can help 
practitioners identify recurring problems among special nc^'ds populations and develop adaptive programs designed to 
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mcci ihosc common needs. In this way, ihe VDMI can be usexJ lo identify mwe global characteristics and needs which 
in turn can be used as an c^jcc tivc basis for specialized program development directed at those common tnxds. Without 
tools such as the VDMI, this is a difTu uli task since there is a wide range of vocaticmal decis on-making prciwedncss 
among individuals with widely varying abilities, educational experiences, and vocational p ols. The identification of 
common needs is a first step in building successful i^w programs ind the VDNfl has much to offo- in this regard. 



Administration of the VDMI 

As indicated previously in this manual, the VDMI differs from most traditional ps)^hometric icM in^rumenis in th^ 
it is a structured interview. This interview format requires interviews to wori with students or clients cm a (HH:-lo-one 
basis. This type of format affords both the interviewer and the interviewee an oppc^tunity to interact closely during the 
inicrvicwing situation. By doing so, mtci viewer is able to not only <*tain standard bits of infoffmalion related to the 
sub5«:ales and major content areas but ^so to make clinical observations iind evaluations alxnit Ifw interviewee. 

Interviewers should be scnsifivc to any indications suggesting that a particular interviewee l^ks the skills needed 
to comprehend or respond to any items on the interview. Although the VDMI items arc written a sixth grade reading 
Ic%el and interviewees must only undcisuind the items, in some qhscs the interviewers might consider reviewing an 
interviewee's case file or other pertinent information pricM- to c<MK*ucting the interview. With this background 
information, the interviewer may he belter prepared fo make clinical judgmcins about the appropriaieneiis of a particular 
interviewee's responses. 

In addiiion, ihe examiner is responsible for cnsm^ing lhat proper preparation occurs prior to administraticHi, This 
preparation is outlined briefly below. 



rreparing Ihe Interviewing Knvironment 

Sinc<* tlK- VDMI \^ a structured interview, it sh<iuld be admini.slcret! in a kKation wiicrc distractions and possible 
imcrrupiionsarc kcpu > a minimum. GcncraUy. approximately 30 6() minutes are needed toconduct the entire interview. 
Adequate prccauiitms sSould be taken to ensure thai sufficient time is provided io administer the entire VDMI wiihcui 
interruption. 

Interviewer Preparation, Inu*rvicwers must have a thorough knowledge of the interview prior to its adminisu^- 
tion. In addition, as a suucliircd interview, it is K ncficial if users have experience in the general inien iewing proccivs 
:Lsclf. Ti^cy should be able to esuiblish rappon w uh clients wsi.idcnui as quickly as possible since this will f;«:iUtaie the 
4)vcrall adminisuation process. It is also imporunt that interviewers familiari/c themselves with the specific items since 
these may sometimes require clarification. By studying ihcse items, interviewers will be beiicr prepared to pio|>crly 
i 111 many common questions interviewees may have abc'jt specific items, 

InlerMCwers should also bcconsunily alert am! sensitive ic any indications that an intcrviev e£ is havrngdifficulty 
undersunding a signific;uit number of the mterview itcfi] ;. since this can invalidate the results of the interview. Once 
again, ihc ability \o make clinical judgments about the a{)propna encss of certain n:srK)nses can be enhanced if the 
inieivicwcr has access to the mierviewcc's case file and other relevini j.ackground informaticm \n tot tn conducting the 
interview. 

Interviewee P reparation. Interviewees should also be prepared before they take the VDMI. They must understand 
that there .ire no "right" c^r "wiung'^ answers and tliat Unry will not l>c graded on Oic VDMI (which may have been tl)e 
case with nujst test situations ihcy have cxpericncal). The impori;mce of re.s{)omling honestly and o^xmly to each 
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qucsUTn should be cmj^sizcd. Of equal significance, the inicrv u wcr should sirivc to develop a positive, suj^^rtive 
atmosphere. This will further facilitate rappon between the iniervicwcT and the client or student. 

Additional Considerfltiofis 

Who Is Appropriate? The VDMI is de.signwl for use with individixals who need to make vocaiiwial decisions and 
who have the intcUoctual capacity needed to make such decisions either indcpcndcnily or with assistance from various 
support professionals (e.g.. counseling and guidance personnel, vocational evalualors, rehabilitation counselors). Use 
of the VDMI is im restricted to any ^ific disability group. However, it may be inappropriate for use with severely 
mentally handicapped individuals who lack the cogniUvc skills needed to effectively participate in the interviewing 
process. 

Qualifications of Interviewers. The VDMI is designed to be administered by individuals who have training or 
experience in general interviewing skills and knowledge of the world of work, the career dcvelopnient process, and the 
vocational jwparation aiuJ needs of individuals with various disabiliiiCsS. It is n« recommended that proctors be used 
lo administer the interview, although they can be used to score die standardized portions of the interview (which do not 
have clinical applications). Vocational cvaluatoi^, counseling and guidance personnel, vocational rehabiliution 
counselors, work adjusuncnt specialists, psychologists, special alucators and other professionals will generally be mi)st 
appropriate for administering the VDMI. 

Interviemng Camions. As previously suggested there arc a number of important issues interviewers must be 
concerned with when administering the VDMI. The interviewer must insure that the insuaimcnt is being used with 
individuals who are able to understand and respond to the general conicni of the interview. 

As mentioned above, the VDMI items were worded so as to minimize misunderstandings due to interviewees' being 
unable to understand the items. A Gunning Fog Index was conducted on the VDMI reading level. This index showed 
thai the actual reading level of the VDMI was at the 6.7 grade reading level. Such a 6+ grade reading level is appropriate 
for a large number of potential interviewees of the VDMI. In addition, the VDMI docs not require the interviewee to 
read the itcm.s. since the items arc read to the person. In this light, ilu: reading level of the instrument suggests that the 
VDMI should be appropriate to a large segment of potcnual clients or students. U would, however, not be appropriate 
for some. 

In cases where the interview is underway and it becomes clearly apparent to the interviewer that Uic interviewee does 
not comprehend the items, the intcrviow should be discontinued. In other cases where the comprclicnsion prohlcm i.s 

mits(Kcadnycsuiblishcd, the intcrvicwcrmaych(>o.scU) complete the inicrvicwandihcnuucfullycx.imuK-aic rcs{x.iises 
lor further indicatioas of discrepancies which might invalidate the results. Tliis can be cslabli.shcd by comp;iring ih. 
' .p.-n-endcdanswers with the "True." "Not Sure," and "False" responses. For example , for item numlvi 1 , if a imorvicwce 
imiicaies Uiat he/she has been ihinking about .some specific jobs but is iJicn unable to indicate any oi Uicsc jobs, it may 
suggest that the interviewee's answers arc unreliable. If this same response pattern continues thiuuglioui i!ic inim icu , 
it »s generally a good indicator that the respondent's overall prnfilc may be unreliable. 

In sonie cases the VDMI w ill be adniinistcrcd to indi> iduals who arc currently umkTgi)ing nicdii al trcatnicnt. U.^ 
such condiiioas. the interviewer must be alert to any indications thai the ifiicrvicwcc's emotional slate or inicUci-tual 
capacities may be adversely allcctcd by the medical treatment particularly m cases where medications are m> nivctl. In 
addiuon. it is important for the interviewer to limit the number of interviews conducted within any interviewing schedule 
to the extent thai his/licr observational and interview administration skills are not adversely affected by sc J.aluling uk) 
many interviews widiin any given pcriixl of time, 
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Instructions fw Administering tb« VDMI 

The 63 item VDMI is fairiy straightfcHivard to admini^. The majesty of tt^ items require the interviewee to 
respond wiUi a Tn^," ''Not Sure/w "False'' choice. ARXOximaicly half of itw Trt^/ "Falsc^ <tf ""Not Sure'* itons 
also elicit a clink:alty-cmented, open-ended lespcMise. 

The VDKfl interview bocddet contains all of the items* Thoe are fourparts to the booUet These arctic: Deci:»fC^- 
Making Reidimss and Subscaie (22 iians); Emptoyment Readiness Subscale (13 items): Sdf-A^qmisal Scale (24 
items); and four Summary items. Some of the items m each of the thr^ subscales are omposed of two ports • the basic 
item itself* followed by the q)en-ended prcMnpt whidi acccmpanies that item. The left half of »ch page coitains the 
^tual items (labelled "Items'* on the interview boddet), while the ri^t half the page ccMitains the <^)en*ended prcmpts 
(note that not all ''Items" are followed by c^)en-ended tempts)* 

The acuial protocol for admini^ration of the VDMI is as follows. To obtain data ((x txh of the three VDMI 
subscales, the interview^' reads each item to the interviewee. The interviewo^ shcHild be smsitive to make sine that the 
item has been uncterstood. Should any item not be understood by tl^ interviewee, tte interviewer mvsi rq)hrase and 
clarify that item and then repeat it It is important to ren^mbtf thai the primary purpose of the VDMI is to gather 
informaticm that accurately gauges die interviewee's vocatkMial decision-making skills. It is an intmiew and not a test. 
It's primary purpose can ^ly be achieved when the imcrvicww acciBatcly uncfcnaands each ivm. Therefoie. it is not 
necessary that any item which is not propcriy underwood simply be repeated verbatim . The interviewer should par^[>hrasc 
until the itan isunda^ood. Given tte^nienccstructureoaheitenis, this stouldnotposeaparticul^prt^ 
administration. However, for clarifying items, interviewers must use their clinical skills to make sure they do not lead 
answers in any particular direction. 

Once the itCTi is understood the interviewee re^XMids with either a "True,'* ''Not Sure," or "False" fc^ that item. This 
itsptmsc is then recorded by the int^iewcr m the interview booklet To tte right of each item is a column labelled T, 
NS, and F. TIks^ correspond to the interviewee's "True," "Not Sure," or Talse" re^nse. The interviewer c^/cles the 
T or "0" under the cone^nding interviewee's response. 

After the interviewee's T, NS , F rcspcmse is recorded as a " 1 (s^ 0" <»i the booklet, the open-ended prraipt on the 
right side oi the page corresponding to that item is read to the interviewee (fcH- those items whkh m followed by such 
a prompt). This should be <'xmt regmiless of the intCTviewce's response to the item. The resoonses should be recoided 
verbatim m the spaces provided for them. Note thai interviewees may not be able to give all or any responses which 
are asked for. This is clink^ally important to ob«rve. 

AftCT this is completed, the interviewee should go ot to the next iujm and repeat the above procedares* This should 
be COTtim^ until all 59 items <rf the thrre subscales have been covered. By foltowing this jmocedUi r, Jic*2 should be 
no mining data for any of the items (ot the T. NS, F** responses). 

The last four items of the interview (6(^63) (to not require "T, NS, F" responses frcm the interviewee. TTiey are 
simply treated like the other open^nded prompts. However, these items may be very important in terms of the 
information which they i^victe to the interviewer. 

For purposes of obtaining <»ily subscale scores, the open-ended prompts conrespCMiding to the ilems are not 
necessary. However, past experieiKe with the V DM1 clearly indicates that the information provided by the qwn-ended 
prompts is very important and revealing for clinical purposes. For example, the information provide"? by the <H)en-en(ted 
prompts may be used to: 

1. Further assiA examinees in estabishing realistic vocation options; 

Z Identify indk:atois suggesting that a particular examinee's re^nscs arc unreliable during the 
interview i^ocess; 
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3, Assist boUi ihc inlcrviewer and interviewee in identifying specific vocational decision-making 
problem areas; and 

4. Develop n^medial tneaimcni or training strategies designed to help interviewee's overcome ^cific 
vocaticmal decision-niaking skill deficits. 

Much erf this information might ncH otherwise be normally obtained (wm ihe "T, NS, P items themselves. 
TherefOTc, it is strongly rccOTimcnded that the interviewer collect data for all 63 items in the intervk'w and incluck tte 
open-ended prompts which go along with their respective items* 



Scoring the VDMI 

Acuial scoring of the VDMI is dcme in ti^ intCTvic w booklet itself afier completion of the interview. Each subscalc 
- DecisiOT-Making Resdin^, Employment Readiness, and Self- Appraisal - receives a sq>amte scene. Oily tlw actual 
items themselvesare used toderivet}^scc»es. Thcopen-emledpromptsarenmsccxed. Thes(»resdCTivedarcc<»nirised 
of ite total numb^ of T rc^nses fw each subscale. After the la^ item of each of the suhsrales, a space is pmvided 
foi receding this score. Rxcxamplc, to obtain the score for Decision-Making Readiness, the interviewer counts the total 
numb«^ of "ales'* whfch he she has circled for items 1 - 22, and then rwwds that total in the spsce after item 22. 
Likewise, the total number of \ ncs" for Employment Readiness is recorded after Item 35, and the total number (rf^ones*^ 
for Self- Appraisal is recorded after Iiem 59, Care shouM be taken, when adding the ^1" responses, to ^d by actual 
number, ami iK)t by pwitioa This is impwtant since, fw most of the items, the " T is ot tlw left of the column, but for 
a lesser number of items, the " r is located cm the right side of the column . Th us. counting to dsain subscale scores should 
be done by number, rather than by position wiihin the "T. NS, column. 

Once these throe scores have been ol«ained, they should then be transferred to the approiriate column labell^ 
"ScOTC" on the first page jf the interview booklet To obtain the VDMI Total Score, the interviewer should sum the three 
suba^ale scores recorded in this column on the first page of the bo(^lct, and enter this sum in the fourth space labelled 
"Total VDMI Score/ 



Clinical or Open-ended Interpretations 

A majw strength of the VDMI is that it provides two distinct types of data. Both types will serve somewhat different 
purposes. 

One specific type of daia which the VDMI provides isclinical in nature, he open-ended prompts give clear, concise 
information about the interviewee. This type of inf(Mmaiion should be very helpful to professionals woiking with the 
interviewee, since it gives broad insights into the vocational cfccision-making strengths and deficits of the individual. 
Such informatiOT is of the type which is rrccded by professionals concerned with the vocational decision-making 
processes of individuals. The clinical infonnaiion which the VDMI provides comes directly (torn the open-ended 
responses on the interview and docs not require any special scoring techniques. 

The interviewer may also wish to take one atklitional step in analyzing the results of the interview and the individual's 
decision-making readiness. The interviewer can compare any discrci^cics between what the interviewee said about 
him/herself on the ''True, Not Sure, False" ilcmsagainst how the interviewee responded to the corresponding open^ndcd 
items. For example, for Item 1, the client or student might respond wiih a True", indicating that he or she has been 
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thinking about some ^ific jobs. Yet, on the qxn-cnded section, he/she may be unable to name any of them. This 
suggests that the individual may be quite unrcaUstic in his or her self-assessmentof knowledge about some specific jobs. 
The interviewer will then have to make a judgement as to whether the individual has a major problem in Uiis ansa and 
also wtetter the problcra needs to be addressM in a r«nediaticm pro-am. 

Secondly.theVDMIprovidcssubsaMiedata. Thistypcirfdatacanbcveiyuscfulin: 1) comparing patterns of scores 
within the same interviewee; 2) comparing patterns of scores of the interviewee with a specifjc compi .sion group of 
relevance (for example, an individual student interviewee's scores could be compared to the scores of other students 
within the sameclass or program); and 3)comparing scores and patlemsof scores of the interviewee with namaiivedata. 
To fuUy utilize the suhscorc data, reference should be ma. ie to the narrative regarding the normative data and to the norm 
tables. 



Normative Comparisons 

This section supplies the normative data which has been (*tain©d with the VDMI research todate. The three sub^ale 
scores, as well as VDMI Total score, which are recorded on the fiiont of the VDMI booklet, shouU be used with these 
norms. 

The norms were developed from two samples. One was a sample of 108 disabled vocaUonal rchabiUtation clients 
at two settings. There were no significant differences between the VDMI means of the clients at these two sites. The 
scrond sample was comprise J of 353 disabled high school students in special education settings. Since there were no 
significant differences between the client sample and the special education student sample, these two samples were 
pooled to form a total sample of 461 disabled individuals. This sample comprised the subject sample upon which the 
norms ar based. 



Descriptive Statistics. The following are the summary statistics for the three 

VDMI scales and Total Score (n=461). 

SUBSCALE MEAN STD. DEV. MIN. MAX. RANGE MEDIAN MODE SKEWT^ESS 

Decision-Making Readiness 12.3 4.30 0 22 22 12 14 -0.15 

Employment Readiness 8.4 2.12 2 13 U 9 9 ^ 31 

Self-Appraisal 14.2 4.00 1 23 22 14 16 -o!22 

Total VDMI 34.9 8.69 6 55 49 35 37 -0.24 

These summary statistics describe the characteristics of the VDMI subscales and Total Score 
for this sample of 461 interviewees. They are presented to give the interviewer some under- 
standing of the characteristics of these scales. 



Percentiles and T-Scores. The tables of norms present the normative data for the three VDMI aibscales and Total 
Score, based upon the sample of 461 individuals mentioned above. Included are the actual scores, the T-scorcs 
corresponding to each of the possible scores, the percenJage of interviewees at each of these scores, and the percentiles 
(cumulative percentages) for individuals at each of the scores in ascending order. Data is presented separately fw 
Decision-Making Readiness, Emptoymcnt Readiness, Self-Appraisal, and the Total Score. The purpose of presenting 
the pcrrentilcs and the T-scones is to enable the interviewer 10 make judgments about individual interviewee's scores in 
comparision to a lai^e sample of clients and special education students. This enables comparisons of the interviewee's 
responses to a norm group. It should be noted that tfiis data (Percentiles and T-scores) should be obtained for each 
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interviewee and entered m the two api>rq)riate colimns cm the fitmt of the Intervbw Boddet Knowing this about the 
interviewee's scores will oiable malung statements iAx)ut the relative ^ngths and weaknesses of the three difTerent 
VDNfl domains within the same imlividuai, imd also enable judgments about particular areas which may pose specific 
problems for the individual. Percentiles and T-scores are necessary since raw scores themselves are relatively 
meaningless when comparing the individual to a group. They would say nothing about the number cr percentage of other 
individuals with more or less i^oblems in the ^)ecinc domains being assessed. 

The extent to which m individual's score m my scak indicates a significant jm^lem is a matter of clinical judgement 
on tl^ interviewa-*s part. It is recommended that a scwc falling one standarc! deviation below tl^ mean (of any specific 
subscale or the VDMI Total score (which would be equivalent to a T-score of 40 or tess) ^ould be considered as 
indicative of a possible {Hoblem which may require some form of assistance. This assistamre is freqi^ntly provided in 
the form of individual program planning or thrwgh simply providing the individual with nec<fed information. In other 
cases, the possibk* courses of ^ticn may ikm be so simpte« 

In develc^ing a remediation or treatment strategy, the interviewer should study the responses which fall chic standard 
deviation below the mean (T-score of 40 or less) aixl attem^H to determine the exact nature of the individual's decision- 
making deficit This additional analysis should provide further insight into the nature of th' individual's deficit and 
suggest possible remediation su^iegies which would be most effective. 

Proriliiig of Sub-Categor^« 

The items which make up the VDMI were designed to tap a number of spec ific toi^cs which were considered to relate 
to possible problem areas in vocational decision-making. These specific topics are the building blocks which make up 
the three subscales of VDMI. Specifically, the stnictore of ihc VDMI (and the individual items comprising this 
structure) is the following: 



VDMI hems 



Decision-Making Readiness 



Inf(MTnational Problems (( ^cupational Knowledge) 

Oppoitunities and Requirements 

Tasks and Duties 

Rewards and Punishers 



.1-5 
..6-9 
10-14 



^ •vision-Making Problems 
Acquisition of Inf(^ation 
Processing of InfOTmation ... 
Skills in Choosing 



22 items 



15-18 

19 



Employment Readii^s 



Introductory Items 



23-25 



Envirmm^tal Problems 

Econonics 

Mobility 

Family^ocial 



31,32 
33-35 



Coercion 



26-28 
13 items 



Lack of Reinforcement 
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Self ARjraisal 



InfoTnmion Problems (Sclf-KnowI-^gc; 

Needs 

Belk;fs and Interests 

Abilities 

PCrsonaliiy 



36-39 
40-42 
43 -46 
47-50 



Decision-Making Problems 

Success in Previous Choices 

PesponsibilityAI^ontrol 

Af .xicty^^ of Decision-Making 



.... 52-54 
51,55,56 



27-59 
24 items 



For interviewers wishing to obtain clinical information into these specific subcategories, the VDMI has been 
designed to give such information. A definite procedure must be followed for this. In the Appendix of this manual, a 
form will be found which allows profiling of examinees' subcategories, as they are ouUincd immediately above. The 
procedure for obtaining the profiles is as follows: 

1 . Count the number of " 1** responses for ca:h of the subcategories. For example, to obtain the score 
for "Self- Appraisal - Needs," count die number of " Ts circled for items 36 - 39. 

2. Since there are four items in this subcatcgwy, possible scores can range fn»n 0 to 4. 

3. Enter this score onto the profde sheet under the correct category . For example, if the obtained total 
score for the four items of "Needs'* is found to be 2. then place an "X" behind "Needs" over the number 2. 

4. For "Needs", a "2" corresponds to a percentage (top line) of 50. This indicates that the individual 
indicated "True" for half of the four items in this subcategory. 

5. Continue to do this iot all of the otha subcaiegwics oi the profile sheet. 

The above procedure can be somewhat lime consuming. It is not recanmemkd that this procedure be (tone routinely 
for every interviewee receiving the VDMI. Rather, it is a possibility in cases where tht interviewer wishes to obtaii; very 
specific and precise bits of data bout the interviewee. The profUe which can be obtained by using the above proci'dure 
will enable interviewers to judge, in a very spccifK; way, the relaUve strengths and weaknesses of interviewees on ugi;tly 
defined dimensions related to vocational decision -making. 

Interviewers wishing to use this procedure should make a copy of the profile sheet for each interviewee on which 
profiles are to be (Stained. 
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TABLES OF NORMS 



Normalized Scores for Decisioa-Makiog Readiness 
(n = 461) 



Score 


T-Scnre 






0 


21 




OA 


1 












1 < 

1 ,D 






28 




n 7 


4 






1*1 








3 A) 


A 




o./ 


1 A 
LA 


7 


38 


11.9 


3.3 


8 


49 


19.7 


7.8 


9 


42 


26.7 


6.9 


10 


45 


35.4 


8.7 


11 


47 


43^ 


7.8 


12 


49 


51.0 


7.8 


13 


52 


59.0 


8.0 


14 


54 


68.8 


9.8 


15 


56 


76.1 


7.4 


16 


59 


822 


6.1 


17 


61 


87.9 


5.6 


18 


63 


92.4 


4.6 


19 


66 


963 


3.9 


20 


68 


97.6 


1.3 


21 


70 


99.8 


2.2 


22 


73 


100.0 


0.2 






Normalized Scores for Employment Relations 






(n = 461) 




Score 


T-Score 


Percentile 


Percent 


2 


20 


0.4 


0,4 


3 


2A 


1.3 


0.9 


4 


29 


3.9 


2.6 


5 


34 


10.0 


6.1 


6 


39 


17.4 


7.4 


7 


43 


32.3 


15.0 


8 


48 


47.9 


15.6 


9 


53 


67.9 


20.0 


10 


57 


82.6 


14.8 


U 


62 


93.5 


10.8 


12 


67 


98.9 


5.4 


13 


71 


100.0 


1.1 
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Normalized Scores for Self Appraisal 
(n = 461) 



Score 


T'Scx>rc 


Percentile 


Perceni 


1 


17 


0.2 


02 


3 


22 


0.4 


02 


4 


25 


0.9 


0.4 


5 


27 


15 


0.7 


6 


30 


22 


0.7 


7 


32 


5.6 


.'.5 


8 


35 


8.9 


33 


9 


37 


12.6 


3.7 


10 


40 


18.2 


5,6 


11 


42 


26.2 


8.0 


12 


45 


34.5 


S2 




47 


44.3 


9.8 


14 


50 


51.2 


6.9 


15 


52 


58.4 


7.2 


16 


55 


69^ 


10.8 


17 


57 


77.7 


8.5 


18 


60 


85.0 


7.4 


19 


62 


90.7 


5.6 


20 


65 


95.4 


4.8 


21 


67 


98.5 


3.0 


22 


70 


99.1 


0.7 


23 


72 


100.0 


0.9 
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Normalized Scores for VDM I ToUl Score 
(n = 461) 







U_n.jil._ri. 1 ■ # 


Pcfccni 


4: 
u 


1 7 
1 / 






0 


1Q 




0.2 


q 




U. / 


U.2 


\ 1 
1 1 


22 


n 0 


ft 

U.2 






1 1 
1. i 


U.2 


III 


2ft 




ft A 

0.4 


17 


70 


1 1 


ft ^ 
U.2 


1ft 


^ 1 


0 

z.o 


LI 






J*y 


1.1 








I. / 


21 


14 


fk 0 

o»v 


1 1 

1.3 




1^ 


0. / 


4. / 




16 


in 7 


1.3 


24 


17 


IZ.O 


2.4 




10 


lA fl 


Z.2 


26 




17 A 


2.0 


27 


41 


10 


2«U 


28 


42 






29 


41 




1 1 
3.3 




44 


in 8 


A A 




4^ 


1^ -A 




12 


47 


Ifl A 






Aft 


41.4 


3.U 




AO 




4,6 




j\j 




4.6 




CI 

J I 


CC '2 


4.8 


J / 




Di.2 


5.9 


^0 


KA 

r>4 


65.9 


4.8 


10 

jy 




oy.2 


33 




K) 


73.1 


3.9 




3 / 


75.3 


2.2 


AO 


^fl 
>o 




3.9 


41 


jy 


fi'5 A 


3.5 


44 


60 


85,2 


2.6 


45 


62 


S8.1 


2.R 


46 


63 


89.8 


1.7 


47 


64 


92.2 


2.4 


48 


65 


94.4 


2.2 


49 


66 


97.2 


2.8 


SO 


67 


97.8 


0.7 


51 


69 


98.5 


0.7 


52 


70 


99 J 


0,7 


53 


71 


99.8 


0.7 


55 


73 


100,0 


0.2 
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Appendix • Profiling Sheet 



Average Item Responses 



I ,00 .05 10 .15 .20 .25 -30 35 40 .45 .50 ,55 .60 .65 70 .75 .80 .85 90 95 1 
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O 
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3 



X 

3 
O 

o 
a. 
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Opportunities and 

Requiremenls 0 1 2 3 4 5 

(#1 - #5) 5 Items 
Tasks and 

Duties 0 1 2 3 4 

(»6 - #9) 4 Items 
Rewards and 

Punishers 0.. 1 2 3 4 5 

(#10-#14) 5 Items 
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5 
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O 
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O 
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Acquisition of 

Information 0 1 .2. 3 4 

{#15-#18) 4 items 
Processing of 

Information 0 ^ 

(#19) 1 item 
Skills in 

Choosing.... 0 1 2 3 4 

(#20-#22) 3 items 
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Intro 

Items 0 1 

(#23-#25) 3 items 

Coercion 0 1 

(#26 #28) 3 items 
Lack of 

Reinforcement o 

(#29.#30) 2 Items 

'Economics 0 

(#31, #32) 2 Items 

Mobility 0 1 

(#33-#35) 3 Items 
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Needs 0 1 

(#36-#39) 4 items 
Beliefs and 

Interests 0 1 

(#40-#42) 3 items 

Abilities 0 1 

(#43-#46) 4 items 

Personality 0 1 

_X#47'#50) 4 items 
Success in Pre- 
vious Choices 0 1 

(#52-#S4) 3 Items 
Responsibility/ 

Control 0 1 

(#51,55,56) 3 items 
Anxiety/Fear of 

Decision Making 0 1 

<#57-#59) 3 items 
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WISCONSIN CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM 
Suggested ways to use the "Wisconsin Career Information System" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors in Wisconsin can use the WCIS in the following 
ways: 

• In those local offices that purchased the system, the counselor could help the client explore 
careers on a one-to-one basis. It is helpful to have a print version, especially the low 
reading material entitled "Occupational Digest" and the "Career Exploration Workbook" 
in order to enhance understanding of technical terms and concepts. 

• For local offices that do not have their own WCIS, counselors could negotiate its use 
through a local school district, university campus, or technical college that operates the 
system. 

• In the Kenosha, Wisconsin VR District, counselors request use of the WCIS through one of 
their contracted psychologists. It has proven effective with learning disabled and other 
clients who have no vocational focus. The psychologist works individually wi^h each 
client as the client completes the exploratory experiences. The psychologist then meets a 
second time with each client to go over the results. A computer printout portrays the 
client's career options, based on the individuals stated likes and dislikes. The VR counselor 
also reviews assessment results with each client. For younger clients who still live with 
their parents, the counselor holds a joint client-pare nt-counselor meeting to review the 
assessment material once again and start developing the IWRP. 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors in other states could use an approach similar to the 
one described above, except that they would use the career/occupational information/explora- 
tion system used in their area. For additional information about your state's system, consult 
local/state Job Service Offices, or the state office responsible for labor/mdustry issues and/or 
the state occupational infomiation coordinating committee. 

Special educators can use the WCIS (or similar system in their own state) effectively with 
learning disabled individuals, provided that: 

• each student receives one-to-one assistance in order to enhance understanding of more 
difficult vocabulary and help translate technical concepts into more meaningful terms; 

• the resulting information is not used as the sole determinant of an individual's career 
choice. 

Individuals with learning disabilities can benefit from exploring career options using the 
WCIS or similar systems in states other than Wisconsin. If reading and/or following written 
directions are problems, arrange for one-to-one help in order to make the results of the explo- 
ration as meaningful as possible. 
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WISCONSi ! CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM 



Developed by: Statf of the WI Career Information Systen-j. 1078 Educational Sciences Bldg., 
Unit 1, 1025 W. Johnson Si, Madison, WI 53706 (608) 263-5601 

Contributed by: Cheryl Ranft, Counselor, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 712 55ih St., 
Kenosha, WI 53140 



The WCIS can be purchased in print iTorm, in computer form for use with a hard disk drive, or 
for use with MS-DOS or Apple microcomputers with floppy disks. The system can serve a variety 
of individuals, both youths and adults. The floppy disk software contains the following components. 

Career Scan 

Career Scan is designed for individuals who are just beginning the career exploration process. 
The program matches an individual's preferences on several basic occupational characteristics with 
approximately 800 occupational titles. 

Career Sclgcior 

Career Selector assists individuals in identifying tentative career choices. It is designwi for 
students/clients having adequate awareness of their interests and preferences. The program 
encourages use of different combinations of occupational characteristics in an occupational search. 
Results are virtually instantaneous. The WCIS Index is helpful in running this program. 

College Selector 

College Selector identifies colleges that possess selected descriptive characteristics. Results are 
virtually instantaneous. This encourages students/clients to try different combinations of college 
characteristics in order to assist in their college selection. Tlie WCIS Index is helpful in running this 
program. 

Resume Maker 

Resume Maker (includes Applicaiion Maker) assists an individual in preparing a simple, 
chronological resume. The program is not designed for those with extensive work history nor those 
wishing to present lengthy biographical material, nor is it intended for those whose work experience 
is best presented in a skills resume. Application MakerheX^ts an individual prepare a personalized 
letter of application. 
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Financial Aid Scan 

Financial Aid Scan is an analysis program to help students/clients and their parents understand 
and prepare the standard financial aids application. It computes the Student Aid Index (used to 
compute Pell Grants) and the expected parent contribution based upon information supplied by the 
use. 



Job Hunters' Scan 

Job Hunters' Scan helps users understand job hunting skills. The software also shows the 
interconnections between education, occupations, and industries and cross-refc.cnces each to yellow 
page headings. 



Career Skills 

Career Skills is an analytic and career - ssessment program that is pa. ticularly useful for people 
with job experience. A WCIS Index must be available for use with the program. Career Skills 
references the Occupations Handbook. Other supplementary materials used with Career Skills 
include the Career Skills Workbook and Career Skills Cards. 
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Introduction 

In developing IWRPs forclients with leamingdisabilities, several counselors participating in this 
project found that it was very helpful to involve all relevant family members in the planning process. 
In addition, project staff recommend that during the IWRP development process, the counselor ask 
himself/herself the following questions regarding each client with learning disabilities: 

1 . Are deficient academic skills a problem for this person? 

2. Docs this person have problems learning a sequence of tasks? 

3. Does this person have a problem managing his/her time? 

4. Does this person have problems with inefficiency and errors when performing tasks? 

5. Does this person have coordination, spatial orientation and/or dexterity problems? 

6. Does this person have social/interpersonal difficulties? 

All "yes" answers that have a bearing on the individual's vocational goal should be addressed in 
the IWRP. 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER'S SUMMARY OF LEARNING DISABLED GRADUATES* 
TRENGTHS, WEAKNESSES AND LEARNING STYLES 



Suggested ways to use the '*High School Teacher's Summary^." 



1. Vocational rehabiUtation counselors could use this information for clients in statuses 10 or 
12. 



2. Vocational rehabiUtation counselors can request that all secondary level students referred 
for VR services have a similar summary of each student's sii^ngihs, weaknesses and learning 
styles included as part of the referral process. 

3. Parmts can show this form to their child's special education teacher and ask that he/she 
provide a similar summary of their child's strengths, weaknesses and learning styles. 

4. Postsecondary educators could provide similar summaries to each LD graduate in order to 
help them develop or seek appropriate employment and/or job accommodations (if 
necessary). 

3. Staff from community based agencies could provide similar summaries to each LD 
individual who completes their training programs in order to help learning disable 
individuals develop and/or seek appropriate employment and job accommodations 
(if necessary). 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER'S SUMMARY OF LEARNING DISABLED GRADUATES' 
STRENGTHS, WEAKNESSES AND LEARNING STYLES 



Developed by: Joan Caidarella, learning disabilities teacher, LaFollctte High School, 
702 Pflaum Rd., Madison, WI 537 1 6 

Contributed by: Ken Asher, VR Counselor, Madison West VR Office 



STUPENT (LEGAl. NAMF,) STUDENT number dqb: yr. mo day sex CMDE QMS. 

"A" 66 8 30 F 12 May, 1987 

Progress to Date 

Math 

"A" has good computation skills and she is at the sixth grade level in math. Word problems arc 
difficult for her due to the language, unce she knows the procedure f ii doing a math problem, she 
can work it through even if she doesn't understand the concepts. 

Math needs: - Vocabulary should be broken down. 

- Higher level math problems should be taught one step at a time. 

- Extra time should be given for her to complete tests. 

English 

Spelling is at the sixth grade level. "A" writes at the fourth-fifth grade level Due to her disorgani- 
zation, she can't follow a sequence of events. She often forgets the material presented in class that 
is necessary to complete writing assigniiKnts. She has trouble supporting an idea in a paragraph. Her 
mechanics are at the fifth-sixth grade level. 

Writing needs: - assistance in organizing and pnxjfreading papers to be written; 

- discussion of the topic to make sure she understands it. 

The student reads at the sixth grade level. Her word attack skills are at the tenth grade level, which 
makes it seem that she can understand tenth grade material when she can't. It is difficult for her to 
make inferences and draw conclusions from what she reads. When material is read to her, she can 
comprehend it. 

Reading needs: - someone to read class material and discuss it with her, 

- extra time to complete tests and/or someone to read the test to her. 
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High School Teacher's Summary..., rontd. 



Learning Style 

"A" is a concrete learner. She needs abstract information cxplainwl to her. She learns best if she can 
see and hear new information. Her positive attitude and high motivation are assets. She always asks 
for help with her assignments. She is a very responsible person. She has above average typing skills 
in her Basic Business class. She will need assistance with any typing classes. This might mean re- 
explaining the directions or showing a sample of what is to be done. 

Vocational Plan 

The student is a DVR client. Ken Asher is her casewoiicer. She will be contacting Jerry Lamers (246- 
6561) at Madison Area Technical College (MATC). She will meet with Kurt Larson at Goodwill 
(255-0369). 

"A" has been accepted into the Qerk Typist Program at MATC for the 1987/88 school year. It is 
recommended that she take one or two classes at MATC to try them out. 



STUDENT (LEGAL NAME) STUDENT NUMBER DOB: YR. MO. DAY SEX CRAPS PATE 
"B" 67 7 30 M 12 May, 1987 

Progress to Date 

Math 

"B" is at the fifth-sixth grade level in math. He continues to have difficulty with computational skills. 
New skills need to be retaught continually in order to retain the processs. 'lis lack of organizational 
skills also interferes with learning new information. 

Reading 

Reading recognition is at the fifth-sixth grade level. Reading comprehension i ■> at the fifth-sixth 
grade level. "B" is a concrete learner. He does not make inferences easily. 

Writing 

"B" is unable to write an essay independently. He needs a structured format and vocabulary broken 
do>vn in order to write an essay supporting a theme. He has good ideas but has difficulty organizing 
them. He is inconsistent about using written mechanics correctly. 
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High School Teacher's Summary.^f contd. 



Learning Style 

Student "B" Icams best with visual clues. He also benefits from repeated verbal explanations and 
manipulativcs. Real experiences improve language performance and abstract reasoning. Verbal 
terms must be defined and expanded using diagrams and examples. Repeated drill is necessary for 
information that must be remembered. Qasses that encourage verbal discussions also aid compre- 
hension. In addition, consistent daily structure in academic programming and consistent behavioral 
expectations are necessary. 

Successful Modifications and Interven tion Strategies 

"B" is successful when instraction is broken down and clearly defined. He needs time to write notes 
from the board, and listen to verbal presentations in order to process infOTmation. In addition, 
infonnation must be presented in an organized, sequential format. 

Work Related Skills 

- He is able to find a job independently. 

- His attendance is good. 

- He is a hard worker. 

- He can easily understand and apply information when it is related to something he has already 
experienced. 

- He gets along well in the conur unity using the local transit facilities. 

- He gets along well with his employers and fellow employees. 

Concern 

- He is immature, jokes around, and appears to be less serious than expected for a young adult. 

STUPfiNT(T.RGAt.NAMR) STUPENTNl Wf,R DOB: yr. mo. day grade date 

69 7 31 F 12 May, 1987 

Progress to Date 

Reading 

"C" reads at the fourth-fifth grade level. It is difficult for her to make inferences when she reads. 
Abstract information and vocabulary must be broken down. She needs material read to her at time* 
in order to comprehend it. 
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Writing 

Writing is hand for "C". She has difficulty applying knowledge and supporting statements/questions 
with details when writing. It is difficult for her to organize her thoughts and write them down. 

Needs: - Help organizing information to write a paper. She doesn't always know the 
main idea. An outline should be made and she should use note cards to help 
her cnrganize. 

- To tape lectures as well as take notes during class. She should listen to the 
tapes to fill in her notes. Taking notes in class is difficult for her. 

Math 

"C" is at the seventh grade level in math. She has good math computation but it is difficult for her 
to understand math concepts. 

Needs: - extra time to finish math tests; 

- vocabulary broken down and explained. 

Learning Style 

The student is a motivated, hard worker. She is at the concrete level of comprehension. Directions 
need to be broken down and rephrased. She needs assistance organizing her work. She does best 
with concrete, experiential and multi-sensory tasks. She needs to ask lots of questions about the 
material covered. She should think abwut her questions and gather inforaraation before she asks. 

Vocational Plan 

"C" has been accepted into the Fashion Merchandising Pro-am at MATC. She is a DVR client and 
she needs to make an appointment with Ken Asher. She has met Jerry Lamers, the Special Needs 
Person at MATC. She needs to contact him and give him a copy of her IE? so she can receive services 
from him while at MATC. She needs to sign up at the Truax Learning Center located in the library 
at MATC. 

It is recommended that "C" take one or two classes at MATC next year to see if she can handle it. 
She might take a class to leam study skills. 
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INVOLVING PARENTS IN THE REHABILITATION OF 
CLIENTS WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 



Suggested ways to use "Involving Parents in the Rehabilitation..." 

Vocational rehabilitation coun^lors could adopt this team approach with all younger 
clients with learning disabilities who still live with their parents. 

In order to improve the transition process for students with learning disabilities, special 
educators could suggest that their local rehabilitation counselors become involved in a team 
approach such as the one described here. 

Individuals with learning disabilities and their advocates can use this approach as a 
model when requesting services from schools and agencies. 
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INVOLVING PARENTS IN THE REHABILITATION OF 
CLIENTS WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 



Developed by: Cheryl Ranft, Counselor, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 712 55th St., 
Kenosha, WI 53140 

Contributed by: Cheryl Ranft, Counselor, Kenosha VR Office 



An important ingredient in the successful closure of a learning disabled youth's case appears to 
be active and ongoing participation by the family. If the client is a minor, parental participation is 
easier to obtain than if the individual is over the age of 18. However, if the prospective cUent is 18 
or above and is stiU a high school student, I utilize the family dynamics in order to provide valuable 
insight into tiie rehabilitation process for the individual. Additionally, I emphasize the team 
approach. TTiis includes obtaining ongoing feedback from LD teachers, work experience instructors, 
and others involved with the individual. 

At the time of application for vocational services, the counselor is generally provided with Uie 
most recent Multidisciplinary Team Report. A letter (see Figure Two) is mailed to die family 
requesting that they call to schedule an intake interview. (See Figure Three.) If tiie client is a minor, 
I request that a parent be present. If the individual is over the age of 18, 1 ask the parents to come 
in with the applicant so that I can provide information about our agency and address any concerns 
they may have. However, the prospective client is always given the option to meet with me alone, 
since I do ask about sensitive issues such as alcohol and/or drug use. I have met with litUe or no 
resistance utilizing this approach. 

Though die Kenosha DVR office contracts with three clinical psychologists, the majority of my 
learning disabled individuals are seen for testing by the psychologist who is also employed by the 
Kenosha Unified School System. We have tried a variety of methods/psychometrics Uiat we believe 
would be most useful in addressing the unique concerns of the vocational rehabilitation needs of a 
person wi ;h a learning disability. The Psychologist, Dr. Thomas Fugette, who provided his expertise 
in assisting the rehabilitation counselors to evolve and "fine-tune" their clinical instruments in a team 
effort deserves praise and gratitude for his patience and his hard work. Without his invaluable 
contributions, DVR clients may not have prospered as they have. 

At the onset of the project, we chose the following test instruments and procedures: 

1. Clinical Interview; 

2. Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale-Revised; 

3. Wechsler Memory Scale; 

4. Wide Range Achievement Test; 

5. Gray Oral Reading Test; 
6 Trails A and B; 

Category Test; 
8. Verbal Concept Attainment Test; 
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9. Bender Gestalt Test; 

10. Rorschach; 

1 1. Career Decision Making System. 

Utilizing these instruments, recommendations such as those listed below would be generated. 



Example One 

Recommendarions 

1. Provide guidance and counseling as appropriate. 

2. Encourage completion of current educational programming. 

3. Examine feasibility of post high school programming. Miss 's limited academic 

skills would preclude her meeting the demands of any rigorous college program without 
significant modification, dir^tion, and support. In addition, her academic abilities, even 
with additional training, would not be sufficient to teach at any level odier than the early 
primary grades. It may be feasible to consider vocational or technical school training that 
would prepare her for preschool or day care employment. Training in personal, social, 
and customer services skills should also be considered, given responses on the Career 
Decision Making System. Jobs that require a great deal of high level academic skills should 
be avoided. 

4. Consider joo training and placement services relative to recommendation #3. 
Diagnostic Impression 

Diagnostic impression is "Mixed Specific Developmental Disability." 



Example Two 

In another individual's case, the following assessment tools were chosen: 

1. Clinical Interview; 

2. WAIS-R; 

3. Wechslcr Memory Scale; 

4. Trails A and B; 

5. Aphasia Screening; 

6. Verbal Concept Attainment Scale; 

7. Categories Test; 
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8, Wide Range Achievement Test; 

9. Gray Oral Reading Test; 

10. Rorschach; 

1 1 . Career Decision Making System. 

In the above individual's case, we found significant problems with immediate or responsive 
reasoning. However, her veiijal reasoning and organizational skills are average and appear to be an 
area of strength. These findings are significant in that we were assessing an individual for possible 
postsecondary education, with an immediate goal of completing her GED. Looking at the total 
clinical picture, we found that encouraging involvement in activities enabling her to interact with 
others in a non threatening environment and achieve some recognition and reinforcement eventually 
helped her to become job ready. 



Current Approach to Assessment 

As the reader will note in the examples of the clinical instruments that we used, it was taking a 
long time to assess each learning disabled client. This was somewhat of a problem for the client, 
counselor and Dr. Fugette. We felt that further refinement of the clinical instmmcnts was necessary. 
We chose to shorten the psychological assessment and to provide more time for the family/client 
team conferences. We found this method to be more useful and practical. 

At this time, we are using the following psychometrics: 

1 . Clinical Interview; 

2. Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale-Revised; 

3. Wechsler Memory Scale; 

4. Wide Range Achievement Test-Revised; 

5. Classroom Reading Inventory; 

6. Rorschach; 

7. Career Decision Making System. 

This group of instruments contributes to greater efficiency in rehabilitation planning. However, 
it needs to be emphasized that other instruments are utilized as necessary. 

The implications of the information that we are able to gather is thoroughly explained in our 
parent conferences. However, we must keep in mind that we attempt to take a look at the whole 
individual and not see him/her merely as a collection of numbers on a piece of paper. 

At intake, if there are indications and/or realistic plans for considering postsecondary education, 
the appropriate release-of-information forms are signed by both the client and parent (if the client is 
a minor) in order to coordinate services with the university's special needs director. The family is 
encouraged to call the director and arrange a tour of the campus and an interview with the director. 
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Additionally, since Dr. Fugettc is the school psychologist for one of the two public high schools 
tliat refer clients with learning disabilities to vocational rehabilitation, I and the other counselors have 
the added advantage of on-site behavioral observations. Therefore, a team approach that includes 
all teachers is activated. I serve as a coordinator with all concerned Kenosha Unified School District 
providers, the family, and most importantly, the applicant for vocational services. 

Once all of the required diagnostic information has been obtained, the family conference is 
scheduled to review this data and begin formulating vocational plans. I have seen a need for family 
education on the nature and vocational implications of the youth's learning disability. These concerns 
are addressed from intake to successful closure of a case file, but most emphatically at the family 
conference. I find that parents express a significant amount of anger and frustration with the school 
system for not "fixing" their child's reading or mathematical problems. 

In order to emphasize consistently the importance of the family unit in the rehabilitation process, 
our psychologist is extremely flexible in setting up testing times that are convenient to the family's 
schedule. For example, if the prospective leaming disabled client is incarcerated, our psychologist 
will see him/her at the jail. If there is a mobility/transportation problem, he will see the individual 
at the client's home and/or after the usual working hours, if necessary. 

Generally, those in attendance at die family conference are the client, parents, psychologist and 
this counselor. My concerns are to review the relevant diagnostic data and capitalize upon the 
strengths of the individual. This conference is not time limited, so that all present have enough time 
to air their major concerns. Additionally, if required, we meet for a family conference as often as 
necessary, depending upon the needs of the client. 

In summary, though it may be difficult to objeciify the statistical significance of family 
involvement in both the general wellness and successful rehabilitation of the leaming disabled 
individual, at the very least, panicipants express satisfaction with the team effort. 
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Figure Two 



State of Wisconsin DEPARTOENT OF HEALTH AND SCXriAL SERVICES 

DINOSION OF VOCATIONAL REHABIUTATION 

712.55TH STREET 
KENOSHA. WISCONSIN 53140 
(414) 656-6453 
TDD (414) 656-6432 

Dear Parent(s): RE: 

Your child has been referred to our agency by Kenosha Unified for the purpose of 

beginning to plan vocational services. 

As an exceptional education child, he (she) may be eligible for many services that you may not 
be aware of. Additionally, as we are approaching his (her) last year or two of high school, it is 
certainly not too soon to make plans for his (her) future. 

Our first appointment would be an intake interview where your questions and concerns will be 
addressed. I encourage you to call me as soon as possible at 656-6539 so that we may schedule 
an appointment. I look forward to hearing from you soon. 

Sincerely, 



Cheryl Lea Ranft, Counselor 
Vocational Rehabilitation 

CLR/jk 
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Figure Three 
Intake Interview 



WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND SOO AL SERVICES Client No, 
Division of Vocational Reh^ilitation Dist. No. _ 

CLIENTS CASE NOTES Counselor No. _ 



A. Last Name 



B* Address 



First Name 



Street and Number 



Initial 



City County & 
KeiK)sha 

Cr. TclcphorSeTJumber 
Area 



Code Zip Code 
30 



F. Refmal G. Date of Biith H. Sci' M. SSI and SSDl ^ 



Source Age Mo. Day Year 1 2 

- F 

L Referral Status J. Residence K. Sub Prog 
00 02 



T5,'SociiBa "Security "Number 



L, Disability as Reported (Describe) 
vCodc 
trRcTerBaic 
Mo. Yr. 



Referral 
SSI SSDI 

0. 0. Not on applicant 

1. ^ L Afylicant AOowcd 

S. ^T. TnisiFund 

2. 2. Aj^lkani Denied 

3, 3. Pending 

4. _4. Not Known 

5. 5. BeneHcs Discontin- 
ued or Terminated 



DO NOT DUPUCATE INFORMATION RECORDED ON OTHER FORMS 

Date 



Referred By 

Bob Aceto, Br^ford High School 



Place of Interview 
Office 



2/27/S9 



'Client appears to be: 



^Severely Disabled 



^Not Sevft^cly Disabled 



Include the following in initial intake notes: 1) Disability, 2) Social, 3) Educational. 4) Vocational, 5) Financial, 6) 

Tenative Planning, 7) Ratk>nak fo€ Severity of Disability Decision. 



Intake interview with client on this date: 2/27/89 



Explained and discussed the application face-sheet information with client. The puiposc and goals 
of DVR were explained, discussed and reviewed. The issue and policy of confidentiality were 
explained to client. 

After several scheduling problems, intake done on above date with this 17 year old single Caucasion 
male high school Senior, Most recent M-team data available (4^87) indicate that this young man's 
learning difficulty was identified at the end of first grade, noting concei n with attention span, memory 
and distractibility , In above report, Dr. Mercicr notes a WISC-R FSIQ of 84 with individual subtest 
scores ranging from 5-12. She also indicates that achievement scoitrs are as follows: woid rec. = 6.0, 
spelling - 4.0, reading comp. = 9,0, and math calc. =9- 10th grade. Mike reports that all of his current 
classes are in regular education with resource room use, particularly for Algebra. Last quarter grades 
were reported to be 4 Cs and an F in Algebra. Mike indicates that he has worked hard since that time 
and that all of his grades have gone up. 

Mike was bom in Kenosha and presently resides with his mother, stepfather and 1 3 year old step- 
brother. He has a 21 year old stepbrother, now in the Navy, who is also LD. Mike*s natural parents 
have been divorced since Mike was atK)ut a year old and his stepfather has known and raised him 
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Involving the Parents in the Rehabilitation, contd. 



Figure Three, contd. 



since that time. Mike denies the use of alcohol and illicit drugs, has had no major surgeries (and 
presently no medical concerns) and reports involvement in baseball, basketball and golf. Mike has 
a driver's license. 

As indicated above, Mike is a Senior at Bradford High School and is expected to i i^duate in June 
1989. His plans are to participate in postsecondary education with an expressed interest in Physical 
Education. He has been on the LaCrosse campus and met with J. Reinert, Special Needs Coordinator. 
Application was made to Whitewater also, but the family has not heard anything from there as yet. 
This writer indicated that the three state schools presently known to have expertise in working with 
LD students are Oshkosh, Whitewater and Madison. Mike was encouraged to explore those 
possibilities as well, though it was made clear that all school programs are subject to the approval 
of Mr. Riley. Current vocational information was reported as woricing at Sentry Food Stores as a 
bagger beginning last November. The client had to quit after six weeks due to poor grades. He had 
also been at the Kenosha Country' Club (bussing) and will return there for about 10 hrs./wk. @ 3.35/ 
hr. on 3/3/89. 



1 ) Send release of information to Bradford, re: transcripts, current grade report and consult with 
Ms. Tews; 2) Placement into LD Project; 3) Complete current education program; 4) Psychological 
with Dr. Fugette; 5) General medical examination with Dr. Davis; 6) Counseling and guidance with 
vocational exploration, consider meeting with Wayne Behrens- 7) Consider postsecondary educa- 
tion if appropriate. CLR 



Chronical History 



Date: 2/27/89 



Name 



Case No. 



(Last name first) 




LEARNING DISABLED ADULT CLINICAL INTERVIEW 
Suggested ways to use the "Learning Disabled Adult Clinical Interview" 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use the Adult Clinical Interview in the develop- 
ment of the Individualized Written Rehabilitation Plan. 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use this form for program development. 

Vocational evaluatore could use this form as part of the assessment process. 

Special educators could complete this form on graduates referred to vocational rehabilita- 
tion for service. 
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LEARNING DISABLED ADULT CLINICAL INTERVIEW 



Developed by: National Center for Learning Disabilities, Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation 
Center, Box 125, WWRC, Fishervillc, VA 22939. Reprinted with 
permission. 

EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 

What is the highest grade that you finished in school? 

Tell me what school was like for you. 

What was hardest? 

Did you receive any special classes or tutoring? For what subjects? 

Were they resource or self-contained classes? — 

How do you think you learn best - by being told, being shown, doing it yourself, or a combina- 
tion of these? 

Tell me about your reading skills. What kinds of things arc easy for you to read? What is 
difficult for you?^ 

is it sometimes di/ficuh for you to understand things, even though you can lead all the words? 

What parts of the newspaper do you read? — 

How well do you understand it?_ . _ 

Tell me about your spelling skills. 

How are you at writing down your ideas, like in a letter or a paper for school? 

What are your math skills like? 

How well do you add/subtract/niultiply/divide? . . 
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Learning Disabled Adult Clinical Interview^ contd. 
How well do you do daily math related chores, like managing money or keeping a checkbook? 



How well can you measure things (linear and volumetric)? 



SOCIAL HISTORY 

Tell me about your family. Who do you live with? 

How do you and your family members get along? 

How many brothers and sisters do you have? How old are they? 

Do any of your family members have a learning disability or other related problems? 



Tell me about your friends. Arc they aioand your same age, older, younger? What types of 
things do you do together? 



Do you have any hobbies or special interests? 



MEDICAL 

Did you have any serious illnesses or high fevers as a child? 

Have you ever had a head injury? How old were you? Did you pass out? For how long? Did 
you notice anything different about yourself afterward (e.g., dizziness, memory, attention, tem- 
per)? Tell me about your general health.. 



How is your vision? Do you wear glasses or contact lenses? Are you near-sighted or far- 
sighted? , 



How is your hearing? 

Do you have a good sense of balance? 



Can you work well with your hands? Do you enjoy working with your hand.s? 




Learning Disabled Adult Clinical Interview, contd 

Has a doctor ever restricted you from participating in any activities? 

PSYCHOLOGICAL ADJUSTMENT 

How well do you get along with other people -- your friends and co-workere? 

How easily do you make new friends? 

Do you ever get in fights? Did you when in school? 

Are you willing to wait for things you need or is it hard for you to be patient? 

Do you get upset easily if things around you begin to get hectic and tense? 

How easily do you ask for help in doing something? What if you're not sure how to do some- 
thing? 

Tell me how you feel about yourself. 

What are some of your good qualities? 

What would you like to change about yourself? 

Do you get down on yourself a lot? About what? How long does it list? 

COGNniVE PROCESSES 

How good are you at judging the distance from place to place? For example: between cities, 
from to . 

How good are you at working puzzles? 

How good are you at playing catch? 
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Learning Disabled Adult Clinical Interview, contd 



What is your memory like - for recent events, for things that happened in the past, for details 
like dates and phone numbers? 

If someone gives you a list of several things to do, are you able to remember them m the correct 
order? 



After you learn something, are you able to remember it the next day or several days later? 



What kinds of things do you do to help yourself remember things? 



Can you keep your mind on your job long enough to complete it? 



Are you able to ignore noise or movement around you when you work? 



When you try to learn something new, can you keep your mind on ii? 



Do you make snap decisions or take a long time? 

Tell me about how you react if something happens to change your plans, for example, you can't 
get lo an appointment because your car broke down. 



VOCATIONAL 

Tell me about your goals. What job would you most like to have? 
What kinds of jobs have you had? 



Have you ever been fired from a job? Tell me about it. 



What are som»; of your good work-related characteristics? 
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Learning Disabled Adult Clinical Interview, contd. 

How could you improve to be a better worker? 



Have any of your employers made changes in your job to make it easier for you? Were they 
aware that you had a learning disability? 



Is there anything else about yourself that we have not discussed that you would like to mention? 
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MAJOR AREAS TO CONSIDER DURING THE VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION PROCESS 



Suggested ways to use "Major Areas to Consider..." 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use the six topic areas listed on this sheet whvn 
developing each learning disabled client's IWRP. For example, the counselor would ask in 
regard to each client, "are academic skills a problem for this person or not?"; "is time man- 
agement a problem for this individual or not?"; and so forth. The list would thus serve as a 
prompt so that the counselor would not accidentally overlook an area of the clients function- 
ing that might have a bearing on achieving the client's vocational goals. 

Special educators could use the list as a guide to help individuals with learning disabilities 
prepare a brief functional description of their skill areas, problem areas, and compensation 
strategies. 
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MAJOR AREAS TO CONSIDER DURING THE VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION PROCESS 

Quoted from: Dale Brown (Jan-Feb, 1982), Rehabilitating the learning disabled adult. 
American Rehabilitation. 2(3). 



A. Deficient Academic Skills. Dianne was a poor secretary because of her trouble with writing, 
spelling, and reading. Jill and Mary Ann needed accommodations in order to attend school 
that would prepare them for work. Darold's parents helped him to learn to measure wood. 
Other common problems include difficulty making change and using a cash register. 

B. Problems Learning a Sequence of Tasks. Supervisors report that it takes longer to train some 
learning disabled adults to do activities which require that tasks be done in a set order. 
Examples include, changing a vacuum cleaner bag, tuning a car, and getting a form signed 
by several pcc^le. 

C. liint. Some learning disabled adults have trouble being on time. Most people have this 
sense ingrained, but those who lack it often come to work lace or overcompensate by 
coming in early. They may have difficulty with deadlines. (Mary Ann has a timer which 
she keeps in her pocket to help her cope with this difficulty.) 

D. Ineffficiencv and Errors. When Dianne was a secretary, she made many errors. She learned 
various ways of coping, but as she became more careful, she slowed down. For example, 
when she typed a letter, she had to be sure that it included everything and that t ie words were 
spelled correctly. This took extra time. If her boss had demanded a certain n'mber of letters 
per day, she would have been unable to meet production standards. She would have had to 
choose between carelessness and slowness, both of which would have resulted in retention 
problems. 

E. Clumsiness. Some learning disabled people have poor coordination. This occurs for many 
reasons. Some have neurological difficulties, while some might not perceive correctly 
through their sense of touch. They might have minimal associated reactions or difficulty 
crossing the center of their bodies with their limbs. They might have a poor sense of balance. 
People with visual perceptual problems often appear clumsy. For example, a man with visual 
perceptual problems often bumped into objects because he didn't see them in the right place. 

F. Swial Skills Pr^'^kms- Foi some people, skills problems are part of the handicap of learning 
disabilities. Di io their perceptual problems, they may have trouble understanding others. 
A person who cannot visually discriminate between light and dark colors will be unable to 
see the difference between a stare and a thoughtful look. Someone who can't hear the differ- 
ence between the "v" and "b" sound may be unable to tell the difference between an angry 
voice and an excited voice. People with auditory perceptual handicaps work so hard to 
understand the words of a statement, they may ignore the nonverbal meaning. This con- 
fusion can cause them to respond incorrectly. 
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POSTSFXONDARY SPECIAL NEEDS RKFERRAL FORM 
Suggested ways to use the "Postsecondary Special Needs Referral Form" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors can attach this fomi to the learning disabled individual s 
Individual Written Rehabilitation Plan (IWRP) and send it to the postsecondary school that the client 
is interested in attending. It can be used to inform the postsecondary school of the support services 
that will be necessary for the learning disabled client. The form also authorizes the vocational 
rehabilitation service to send the learning disabled students' IWRP to the postsecondary school. 
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P()STSi:C()M)AKV SPIX^IAI. NF.KDS REFERRAL FORM 



Dovfloped bv: Michigan Dcpannicni ot F.ducation a id Michigan Bureau of Rchabiiitation 
and Disabiliiy Dcicnnining Senices. ^'.(\ Rux ^(K)l(\ Lansing, MI 48909. 
Reprinted with permission. 



- - - - - DafcofBjnt, Student ID No. 

Address (No. & Street) 

^'^y Sute Zip 

Special Nccd.s Cix)rdinaior/Counsek)r_ Schcx)! 

Referring Counselor Disincl Office 

Address (No. & Stree t) 



^'"y— State Zip 

TelephoncNo. _ _ Referral Date 

' T^nZ'^^!^V''r''f'^'' "^""'^ '^^'''^ """'^^^ f^"""^^'""' ^ "'I^>' '"J'vidual./,ed written rehabil.iatxn, 
plan (IWRP) and other information m cc,svar>' regarding n.y rehabilitation program. I al.>o auihori/c the Special Need. 
Program to p t:, idc copies of my grades each semester lo MRS 



Client Sii;nature 



Date 



Alt:»ched,s a copy of the clients indis idtuli/ed wrdten rehabii, tuition proiirain (IWRP). Tins diKumeni verifies the 
client s el.g.b.l.iy for MR.S servu tt.e job goal, and rationale for selecting this goal. Such rauonalc is based on an 
r'l"'r ?h ' functionalMK^ational l.miiaUons, and projected job market. 

Further, the I VKP states the client plans to enroll m an .n-cupational education course/program at your ,a.st.tuoon for 
the purpose ot developing ncccs.sary job skills. 



Based on the MRS assessment. I IxMieve. tbe folknving supjxm services wdl asMsi the client to succeed m ttu 
tKcupational course/program: . uv-v^vu na 

Counseling Notetakcr 

Tutorial Services _ Reader 

Curriculum Modification _ Technical Math, Reading, and Writing 

Spa-ial InsUTicuonal Equipment _ Specialized VtKational Tools 

I ntcnircler Services _ Writer/Scribe 

Uaniing Stauon MixlificaUon Instructional Aide 

If I may be of further assistance, please call me at the district office telephone number provided above I l(K.k 
forward to workmg with you on this client's bclialf. 
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TECHNIQUES USED BY VR PERSONNEL TO IMPROVE THE 
IMPLEMENTING OF THE FWRP FOR LD CLIENTS 

Suggested ways to use "Techniques Used by VR Personnel..." 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use these techniques during face to face contact 
with learning disabled clients to improve the client's comprehension of the material being 
discussed. 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors could give this form to persons who are providing 
services to learning disabled individuals to assist them in working with LD clients more ef- 
fectively. 

Special education teachers could give this form to regular and vocational teachcre to help 
them work more effectively with LD students. 
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TECHNIQUES USED BY VR PERSONNEL TO IMPROVE THE 
IMPLEMENTING OF THE IWRP FOR LD CLIENTS 



Reprinted from: Carl E. Cato and B. Doughlas Rice. (1982). Report from the study group 
on rehabilitation of clients with specific leaniing disabiliries . St. Louis, 
MO: Ninth Institute on Rehabilitation Issues. State of Arkansas, Department 
of Human Services, P.O. Box 3781, LilUc Rock. AR 72201 



A. Communication Techniques. The counselor and the diagnostician in giving instructions or 
information must remember to: 

1 . Reduce the rate at which words arc spoken. 

2. Articulate with more precision. 

3. Use clear and simple language. 

4. Reinforce spoken communication with aJtemative words or phrases of similar meaning. 

5. Divide a long series of directions into short sequences. 

6. Restate the infomiation or instruction as often as necessary. (The facial expression of 
the client will often reflect that the message has not been processed). 

7. Do not show impatience with delayed response time or with slow rale of verbal 
expression (speech) of the client. 

8. Do not attempt to hurry or speed up the client's rate of verbal expression. This results in 
disorganization of the thinking process and word retrieval ability of the client, who may 
then simply withdraw from that particular communication interchange. 

9. Assist the client in self-expression when difficulties in word retrieval (dysnomia) occur. 

10. Double check that the client has understood completely an important piece of information 
or direction by asking that it be repeated by the client. When in doubt, write it down. 

Such simple techniques will greatly increase the comfon and productivity levels of the client 
with language processing difficulties. 

B. General Implications for I WRP Implementannn 

1 . Vocational rehabilitation counselors should develop and maintain current knowledge of 
appropriate planning strategics to enable specifically learning disabled clients to develop 
and attain employment goals. 
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Techniques Used by VR Personnel..., contd. 



2. Although state agency staff may have limited planning experience with the SLD popula- 
tion, available techniques and aids for learning can be utilized and incorporated into 
planning efforts. 

3. A rehabilitation program of services for SLD clients must be realistic, well defined, and 
individually tailored to accommodate the various and unique needs of this population. 

4. Guidance and counseling services are critical to appropriate selection of employment 
goals that fall within SLD clients' capabilities. 

5. Consideration should be given to the job market and SLD clients encouraged to work 
towards reasonable employment goals. 
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Introduction 



Client-related Issues 

Before referring clients with learning disabilities or purchasing services from a training piDgram, 
the counselor should determine how effectively that training program adjusts its content, instruc- 
tional materials, teaching methods, student performance measurement/testing procedures, and class 
management procedures to meet the needs of students with learning disabilities. This section 
contains several examples of how such modifications might be made, as well ascxamples of effective 
ways to provide support services. 

Several counselors participating in this project have found on-the-job training (OJT) to be very 
useful for clients with learning disabiliL.s. Frequently, OJT is performed most productively by 
purchasing the services of a job coach who can provide the detailed demonstration, performance 
feedback, supervised practice, and "social situation" feedback needed by many individuals with 
learning disabilities. It is important to note, however, that many LD individuals do not wish to be 
publicly identified as such, whether in the school environment or employment setting. For those 
individuals, the counselor will have to develop a schedule of support/monitoring that respects the 
client's desire for confidentiality. The counselor could, for example, contact the person n home, or 
consider meeting students in the school cafeteria, where meetings and conversations with acquain- 
tances arc common. Such informal approaches are often appreciated by students and trainee^. One 
agency support staff held regular "ofTice hours" in the comer of the local technical college's cafeteria, 
and students who wanted to see her stopped at her table. During times that no one was conversing 
with her, she completed paperwork. 



SUiff Developnient Issues 

Some of the examples presented in this section could be used effectively during VR staff 
development /training sessions. For example, it is beneficial all counselors to be aware of their 
own preferred learning style, because people have a tendency to present information to others in the 
same way that the i ^.^scntcr learns best. Unfortunately, many who receive this information may m 
prefer that approach. Individuals with learning disabilities may not be able to benefit fix)m certain 
communication styles (spoken, writt'-n) at all. The counselor must develop the habit of presenting 
infomiation in the form that the client i nderstands best, and not rely predominately on the form that 
the counselor feels most comfortable with. 
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ASSISTING STUDENTS WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 
IN A UNIVERSITY CLASS 

Suggested ways to use "Assisting Students with Learning Disabilities..." 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors can use this list as a source of ideas when negotiating 
with postsecondary educators regarding what services arc needed by clients with learning 
disabilities. 

Postsecondary support staff can use this list as a frame of reference when working with 
instructors to develop modifications for individuals with learning disabilities. Suppon staff 
could also share these ideas during presentations lo faculty groups. 

Individuals with learning disabilities and their advocates can use this list as a reference 
when determining the types of instructional modifications that they may need. The list can 
also be very helpful when discussing possible instructional adaptations with instructors. 
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ASSISTING STUDENTS WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 
IN A UNIVERSITY CLASS 



Quoted from: Cathleen M. Trueba. (March, 1989). LDialogue. Spectrum. Madison, WI: 
University of Wisconsin, McBumey Resource Center, page 4. 



As the numK r of college students with learning disabilities continues to grow, faculty and 
teaching staff are becoming more familiar with support services provided to these students through 
the McB umey Resource Center. The service most frequently utilized by LD students has been testing 
accommodations. Requests such as additional time on exams, or an oral exam instead of a written 
exam, are increasingly recognized by instmctors as reasonable and appropriate. More and more 
instructors, however, arc requesting additional information on how they might work more success- 
fully with LD students in the classroom. The following list ' suggestions is taken from the 
McBumey Resource Center pamphlet entitled "College Students with Learning Disabilities." 

1. Provide students with a detailed course syllabus. Make it available before Registration 
Week. This will allow students to plan a balanced courseload before school begins. 

2. Oearly spell out expectations before the course begins (e.g., grading policy, material 
to be covered, due dates). 

3. Start each lecture with an outline of material to be covered that period. At the 
conclusion of class, briefly summarize key points. 

4. Present new or technical vocabulary on the blackboard, on an overhead, or use a 
student handout. Terms should be used in context to convey greater meaning. 

5. Give assignments hoih orally and in writing to avoid confusion. 

6. Before exams, provide study questions that demonstrate the format, as well as the 
content, of the test. Explain what constitutes a good answer and why. 

7. Provide adequate opponunities for questions and answers, including review sessions. 

8. Provide extra time jn exams. 

In addition to providing academic support, demonstrate your awareness that there may be 
students with "invisible disabilities" in your course. Invite students with special learning needs to 
contact you after class and airange an appointment to discuss their needs privately. Be open to the 
student who requests a meeting during office hours to discuss his/her concerns regarding your class. 
This isn't an easy conversation fur many students. Knowing that the instructor is genuinely interested 
and open-minded will help alleviaie some concerns students might have in disclosing their learning 
disability and foster an open teacher/student dialogue. 
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BETTER GRADES BY PLANNING A BETTER STUDY SCHEDULE 
Suggested ways to use "Better Grades by Planning a Better Study Schedule" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors could give this study schedule to learning disabled 
students at the postsecondary level to help them improve their study habits. 

Learning Center instructors could use this form to assist students to develop appropriate 
study habits. 

Special educators could incorporate ihe study schedule into their curriculum to help students 
study secondary school courses. 

Learning disabled students in postsecondary schools can use techniques to improve their 
study habits. 
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BETTER GRADES BY PLANNING A BETTER STUDY SCHEDUF^E 



Adapted from: The Rancho San Tiago College Learning Center Materials, 17th at Bristol, 
Santa Ana, CA 92706. Reprinted with pennission. 



A carefully planned study schedule is the key to success in school. Not even the brightest student 
will achieve his potential without proper study skills and without a proper study schedule. 

1 . Plan a balanced schedule. Some of your time requirements are fixed, others are flexible. 
Some of the most frequent ones you must keep in mind are: 

Rexible: sleeping, study, recreation, helping at home 
Fixed: eating, classes, clubs-church, work 

2. Do justice to each subject. Some subjects require more time than others. Some subjects 
need to be studied more frequently than others. Some subjects involve memory work, 
others require understanding. If you are a slow reader or have o^her study deficiencies, you 
may need to plan more time. 

3. Study at a regular time and in a regular place. It is very important to establish regular 
habits of smdy. It saves a lot of time just knowing what you arc going to study and when. 
In your schedule avoid such generalizations as "study." Commit yourself to a d< *"mite 
subject at a definite hour. 

4. Block out your study time in one hour periods. Your ability to concentrate d<*neases 
and you begin to tire rapidly after a one hour period. Take a short (five minute break) and 
switch to another subject. Do not study similar subjects consecutively. 

5. Study against the dock. Set yourself a time goal and try to attain it. This will keep your 
concentration and attention at top efficiency. 

6. Study soon after a class in which you took class or lecture notes. An hour spent study- 
ing organizing, understanding and reviewing lecture and class discussion notes right after 
such a class is wonh five hours spent a few days later. Review your lecture and class notes 
while they are still "warm." 

7. The SQ4R method will improve your study efficiency. SURVEY - QUESTION - 
READ - RECITE - "RITE" - REVIEW. 

8. Recitation will help to develop memory and comprehension. Organize your notes in a 
question and answer form. Use your own words in formulating your answers about the 
main ideas and imponant details of the study materials. If you develop proficiency in 
asking questions you will learn to predict the questions your instructor may ask. 
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Better Grades by Planning a Better Study Schedule, contd. 



9. Include time for spaced review. A regular weekly period for cumulative review covering 
all the work learned previously should be included for each subject. 

10. Reading and studying is THINKING. Good notes containing key ideas expressed in 
your own words and your own reactions and comments on the study materials are the best 
foundation for comprehension and for remembering what you have learned. If you think as 
y^u read and study you will be successful in school. 
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CAN VOU SPELL THESE WORDS? 
Suggested ways to use "Can You Spell These Words?" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors could give this technique to training professionals for 
use with learning disabled clients. This technique may need to be explained to the learning 
disabled client and assistance provided in using the technique. 

Learning Center instructors could use this technique as a part of their strategy to improve 
the spelling skills of learning disabled students. 

Special educators could include this technique as part of their strategies for helping learning 
disabled students improve their learning skills. 
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CAN YOU SPELL THESE WORDS? 



Developed by: Jeffery Barsch, Learning Disability Clinic, 4667 Telegraph Rd., Ventura 
College, Ventura, CA 93003 



Opportunity 

Privilege 

Sovereignty 

Necessity 

Irresistible 

Precious 

Exaggerate 

If you missed more than one of these words, chances arc you need extra help in spelling. Review the 
material in this paper. 

Recent research has found that students with spelling problems may benefit from a learning approach 
which uses seeing, hearing, and touching all at the same time. It may also be helpful to involve your 
muscles in learning to remember spelling words. See if the exercises below will help you remember 
a spelling word. 

Clap Vowel-Snap Consonant 

Each consonant letter is spoken in accon-paniment to a bilateral snap of the fingers and each vowel 
is voiced in accompaniment to a hanu clap. Pace should be slowed to allow for the actions to be 
synchronized without loss of cadence. 

Foot Thnist 

As each letter is spoken the right foot should be extended in a modest kicking action toward the letter. 
Maintain the same pace for three trials. On the second day kick with the left foot, on the third day 
with the right foot and on the fourth day with the left foot. The leg thrusting should not significantly 
disturb sitting balance. 

Consonant Stomp 

Only the vowels are given voice in this exercise. Consonants are expressed by stomping the right 
foot. For example: the word basket would be expressed as stomp-A-stomp-stomp-E-stomp . Say the 
consonants silently as you stomp. Hold to the cadence. In the four day sequence two days should 
be enacted with the left foot. 

Vowel Whistle 

As the list is voiced letter by letter in cadence a quick, sharp whistle is substituted for the voicing of 
the vowels. ^ , h vowel is expressed by a whistle while consonants are expressed as letter names. 
Cadence should be carefully maintained. The whistling action should allow for considerable latitude 
in finesse. 
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Can You Spell These Words?, contd. 



Desk Tracing 

Using the index finger of the writing hand as a "pencil" speak and "write" each letter simultaneously, 
following a cadence. Writing is done on the smooth surface of adesk or table. Visual attention should 
remain centered on the master display line with no attention given to the action of the "writing" hand. 
Cursive or manuscript styles may be tried. 

Vowel Soft-Consonant Loud 

Speak each consonant in a large voice while speaking each vowel in a small voice. Vocal contrast 
in volume of utterance between vowels and consonants is the goal. On successive days vowels may 
be given "large" voice while consonants are assigned small voice. Vary the pattern for interest. 

Characteristics of Poor Spellers 

The study of Triggs and Robbins (1944) serves as a typical illustration of such investigations. They 
identified five major traits among adults classified as poor spellers: 

"1. Poor spellers do not proofread or check their writing. 

2. They commonly mispronounce the words, they misspell and tend toward unclear anicula- 
tion. 

3. Instead of trying to learn new spellings they substitute other words for those which they 
cannot spell. 

4. They are poor in language skills generally, including reading. 

5. They are poor in penmanship, careless in forming letters." 

Can vQu improve in these areas? 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 

Suggested ways to use "Characteristics of University Students 
with Learning Disabilities'* 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors can review this description in order to refresh their 
understanding of the functional manifestations and academic implications of learning 
disabilities. 

Postsecondary support staff can use the description to help faculty and staff understand the 
functional manifestations and academic implications of learning disabilities and thus see the 
need for appropriate accommodations/modifications to meet learning disabled students' 
needs. 

Individuals with learning disabilities and their advocates can use it as a starting point 
when working with teachers to develop appropriate academic accommodations/modifica- 
tions. 

Staff responsible for inservice training/staff development can use it as a resource in their 
unit on serving students with learning disabilities effectively. 




CHARACTERISTICS OF UNIVERSn Y STUDENTS 
WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 



Quoted from; Anna Gajar, Ph.D. (1986). Assisting the learning disahled . University Park, 
PA: The Pennsylvania State University, pages 23-26. Quoted with 
permission. The complete publication is available from Dr. Anna Gajar, The 
Pennsylvania State University, 226B Moore Bldg., University Park, PA 
16802. Prc-payment of $1 1 .00 is required. Make the check or money order 
payable to "The Pennsylvania State University." 



The following list was compiled by Clyde-Snydcr (1982).' The most frequendy noted items, 
especially those presented in self-reports, are identified by an asterisk (*). 

1. Short attention span. 

2. Restlessness. 

3. Distractability. The student seems especially sensitive to sounds or visual stimuli and has 
difficulty ignoring them while studying. 

4. Poor motor coordination. This may be seen as clumsiness. 

5. Impulsivity (responding w ithout thinking). 

6. Perseveration. The student tends to do or say things over and over. The mechanism that 
says "finished" does not work well. 

*7, Handwriting is poor. Letters are not well formed, spacing between words and letters 
is inconsistent, writing has an extreme up or down slant of an unlined page. 

*8. Spelling is consisientl) inconsistent. 

*9. Inaccurate copying. The student has difficulty copying things from the chalkboard and 
from textbooks. For instance, math problems may be off by one or two numbers that 
have been copied incorrectly or out of sequence. 

*10. Can express self well orally but fails when doing so in writing. In a few cases the reverse 
is true. 



'Clyde-Snydei, M. (1982). Criterion and behavioral checklist for adults with specific learning 
disabilities. In: The Helds Project Series, Central Washington University, Appendix A, 25-27. 
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Characteristics of University Students with 1 earning DisabiiitieSt contd. 

11. Inaccurate copying. The student has difficulty copying things from the chalkboard and 
from textbooks. For instance, math problems may be off by one or two numbers that 
have been copied incorrectly or out of sequence. 

12. Marked discrepancy between listening and reading comprehension. 

13. Has trouble with variant word meanings and figurative lant^age. 

14. Has problems structuring and organizing time. The student is frequently late to class and 
appointments. The student lacks a "sense" of how long a "few minutes" is opposed to an 
hour. The student experiences problems pacing him/herself during te^' s. 

15. Has problcins strucmring and organizing space. The student has difficulty concentrating 
when in a large, open area, even when it is quiet. The student may over-or under-reach 
when reaching or placing objects (difficulty with depth perception). 

16. Has difficulty spacing an assignment on a page. For example, math problems are 
crowded together. 

17. Thoughts -o ander and/or are incomplete in spoken and written language. The student 
may also have difficulty sequencing ideas. 

18. A student's hearing acuity may be excellent, but the processing of sounds used in words, 
or the sequence of what the student hears may be out of order. For example, tiie student 
hears "aminal" instead of "animal" and may say and/or write "aminal." 

19. A student may have 20/20 vision but when processing visual information (for example, 
pictures, graphs, words, numbers) the student has difficulty focusing his/her visual 
attention selectively. In other words, everything from a flyspeck to a key word in a title 
has equal claim on attention. 

'20. Word retrieval problems. The student has difficulty recalling words that have been 
learned. 

21. Misunderstands nonverbal infomiation, such as facial expressions or gestures. 

22. Very slow worker, but may be extremely accurate. 

23. Very fast worker, but makes many errors and tends to leave out items. 

24. Visual images. Has 20/20 vision but may see things out of sequence for example, 
"frist" for "first," "961" for "691." A student may see words or letters turned around or 
upside down - for example, "cug" for "cup," "dub" for "bud," "9" for "6," or "L " for "7," 
and so forth. 
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Characteristics of University Students with Learning Disabilities, contd. 

25. Makes literal interpretations of what is said. 

26. Judges books by tfieir thickness because of laborious reading. 

27. Has mixed dominance. 

28. Moodiness, quick tempered, easily frustrated. 

♦29. Lacks eye contact. Feels uncomfortable when talking to others. 

30. Has trouble answering "yes" or "no" to questions. 

University LD students exhibit many positive attributes. These attributes contribute signifi- 
cantly to the student's success in a demanding environment. These attributes include the following: 

1. Motivation; 

2. A strong desire to learn about personal strengths and weaknesses; 

3. Compliance upon understanding of personal strengths and limitations; 

4. An achievement orientation; 

5. Coopcnitiveness; 

6. A strong desire to please significant others in the academic, home and community 
environment; 

**7. A willingness to commit l:irge amounts of time and energy to academic pursuits; 
8. Persistence in spite of or in face of failure. 

These items should prove beneficial in the process of identification and diagnosis of the 
university LD student. Behavioral characteristics add credibility to psychological reports and 
records and .serve as an additional basis for classification/diagnosis. 




CHECK LIST FOR EFFICIENT STUDY TECHNIQUES 
Suggested ways to use "Check List for Efficient Study Techniques" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors could give this check list to learning disabled clients 
who are enrolled or enrolling in postsecondary institutions. Counselors can follow-up to see 
if the client is using the check list and if it is effective. 

Learning Center instructors could incorporate this check list into the curriculum on learn- 
ing. Follow-up should be conducted to check on the effectiveness of the checklist and to 
determine if additional assistance is needed. 

Learning disabled students at the postsecondary level could use this check list to improve 
their study habits. 

Secondary educators could use this check list to assist those learning disabled students who 
are planning on going to postsecondary institutions. 
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CHECK LIST FOR EFFICIENT STUDY TECHNIQUES 



Developed by: The Rancho San Tiago College Learning Materials, 17th at Bristol, 
Santa Ana, CA 92706. Reprinted with permission. 



Can you think of anything that prevents you from doing your best work? 

Have you made every effort to change this condition? 

Do you at times try to analyze your work to see just where you may be weak? 

PREPARING FOR STUDY 

1 . Do you usually study every day in the same place? 

2- Do yo" usually know in the morning just how you are going to spend your day? 

3. Does your desk have anything on it that might distract you from your work? 

AS YOU STUDY 
1 



Do you usually survey a chapter before reading it in detail? 

2. Do you usually read the summary at the end of the chapter before reading the chapter? 

3. Do you usually glance throi gh a chapter making the paragraph headings into ques- 
tions before reading it in detail? 

4. When studying, do you frequently skip the graph or table in your textbooks? 

5. Do you frequently make simple chans or diagrams to represent points in you reading? 

t. When you find a word in your reading that you do not know, do you usually look i. up 

in the dictionary? 

y^^' usually try to summarize your reading in a sentence or a shon paragraph? 

8. After you have read a chapter and taken notes on it, do you usually write a summary 

of ;ne chapter as a whole? 

9. Do you constantly try to use facts you learn in one course to help you in other 

courses? 

IN CLASS 

. — _ 1 . Do you keep youi notes f r each subject all together? 

2. Do you usually take your lecture notes in a form which is meaningful to you? 

3. Do you usually take your notes on your reading in outline form? 

4. Do you usually listen to fhe lecturer and then write down the complete thought in your 

own words in your notes? 

EXAMINATIONS 

1 . Do you get a good night's rest the night before an examination? 



2. 



In preparing for an examination, do you try to memorize important principles and 
ideas? 



3. When memorizing something, do you use spaced learning? 

4. Do you often write the answer to a question and then realize that it seems to be the 
answer to some other question on the examination? 
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DEVELOPING YOUR THINKING ACTIVITIES 



Suggested ways to use "Developing Your Thinking Activities" 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors could give this form to training professionals con- 
tracted to provide services to learning disabled clients. The training professional could use 
these thinking activities to help the learning disabled person acquire in -iroved thinking skills. 

Learning Center instructors could use these techniques to help learning disabled students 
acquire improved thinking skills. These techniques could be part of a course on the improve- 
ment of learning. 

Parents could use this form to assist their learning disabled student to acquire thinking skills. 
Parents could encourage the implementation of the pre-steps that are important to learning to 
think. 
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DEVELOPING s'OUR THINKING ACTrVITIES 



Developed by: Jeffery Barsch, Learning Disability Clinic, 4667 Telegraph Rd., Ventura 
College, Ventura, CA 93003 



If you miss more tlian one question on this pre-test, you might benefit from some of the material in 
this paper. 

1 . If John is older than Jim and Jim is older than Jerry, then Jerry is younger than John. 
True or False 

2. The victim of a fatal attack is never able to identify his attackers. True or False 

3. Even in this age of wonder drugs, no seven year old child has ever livwl through a decade 
without having at least one contagious disease. True or False 

4. If there are six brothers in a family and each has one sister, the number of brothers and sisters 
totals 12. True or false 

. . man who misreads distances on a map can be depended upon to reach his destination late. 
• 7 or False 

One of the hardest skills to learn is how to think. 

There are several imponant pre-stcps that experts agree are essential for learning to think. Do you 
have these abilities? 

1. Spatial awareness - A complete knowledge of left, right, front, back, top and bottom. 

2. Muscular strength - A daily physical fitness program. 

3. The ability to listen carefully. 

4. The ability to use your weak, non-preferred hand. 

5. Visualization - Getting mental pictures in your mind of words and/or concepts. 

6. Verbalization - Being able to explain your thoughts to others using words. 

If you have weaknesses in any of the six areas just mentioned, you must correct those weaknesses 
before you can really leam to thmk. 

Here are some other activities that will help you leam to think. 
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Developing Your Thinking Activities, contd. 

1. Practice looking at an object or picture and describing it aloud. 

2. 0>mpare and contrast objects, that is, what is the difference and similarities between two 
objects. 

3. Look for patterns; often times concepts or ideas can be grouped together. 

4. Read short articles and form an opinion, then verbalize your opinion to others. 

5. Have confidence in your ability. 

Answers 

1. True. Place the names in rank order on a piece of paper and you will see the logic. 

2. True. If his attack is fatal , he is dead. 

3. False. If you art seven years old, you cannot live through a decade , which is ten years . 

4. False. All six brothers could have the same sister. 

5. False. Maybe the min knew where he was going and didn't need a map. 
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DISPELLING THE MYTHS; 
COLLEGE STUDENTS AND LEARNING DISABILITIES 



Suggested ways to use "Dispelling the Myths..." 

Vocational rehabih'tation counselors could use this information to develop a more exten- 
sive understanding of the problems faced by college students with learning disabilities, as 
well as approaches that could be used to address those problemr Rehabilitation counselors 
could also share this information with posisecondary instructors who desire to develop a 
greater understanding of the issues involved in serving students with learning disabilities. 

Postsecondary support staff and faculty could use this information to develop greater 
understanding of the problems faced by learning disabled postsecondary students and design 
effective strategies to address those problems. 
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DISPELLING THE MYTHS: 
COLLEGE STUDENTS AND LEARNING DISABILITIES 



Kaiherine Gamctt and Sandra LaPorta, (1984). Dispelling the mvths: College 
students with learning d isabilities . New York: Hunter College of the Univer- 
sity of New York. Quoted with permission. 

"The original monograph from which this excerpt was taken is a 21 -page 
booklet, measuring 9x6 inches, available in single or multiple c<^ies for a 
modest cost Bound with a sturdy glossy cover and professionally typeset, it 
has been valuable for undergraduate and graduate classes, LD college 
students, vocational counselors, parents, and LD high school students. For 
further information, write Sandra LaPorta, Student Services, Hunter College, 
695 Park Ave., New York, NY 10021." 



Learning Disabilities, An Understanding 
Excerpts 

What do we mean when we say a college student has learning disabilities? 

We mean that this student has one, or several, areas of functioning which arc weaker than others 
- areas that are unexpectedly discrepant. For example: 

• brilliant verbal reasoning, but spells on a fourth- grad"; level; 

• insightful class participation, but leaves last half of a midterm exam unanswered; 

• sophisticated essay writing, but can neither visualize nor sequence in basic math; 

• lucid and clearly hardworking, but makes many seemingly careless errors; 

• sharp and with-it on Tuesday, but stumped by seemingly simple notions on Thursday. 

Often these discordant notes are what professors fu-st become aware of Unfortunately, students 
are sometimes written off when these signs are noticed. We mean to suggest that greater awareness 
will lead to greater understanding of these signs. 



What else do we mean? 

College students with learning disabilities have at least average overall intellectual ability. In 
fact, many learning disabled students have IQs well beyond the average and some of them are among 
our brightest students. (Recently a learning disabled student at Hunter graduated cum laude with a 
major in psychology.) 

Often these students are particularly responsive to certain aspects of the learning environment. 
They can be panicularly sensitive to: 
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Quoted from: 



Authors note: 



Dispelling the Myths: College Students and Learning Disabilities, contd. 



• the organization of a lecture; 

• the inteiplay of questions and discussion; 

• the clarity and number of examples; 

• the inclusion of visual guides; 

• the teacher's responsiveness, explicitness and eye contact. 

While they learn some subjects/concepts/skills easily, they master others only with great effort 
and difficulty. Thus, school is more arduous and mom time-consuming for the learning disabled than 
for other students, and they often learn through difficult or more circuitous routes. It's important to 
realize that these more difficult routes can lead to high-quality achievement and exceptional 
contributions. 

Many students with learning disabilities have difficulty demonstrating what they have learned in 
class or lab within the forms and the time schedules allotted in academic settings. Although they 
may have particular difficulty transcribing their knowledge into written form, they may be fully able 
to apply this same knowledge and to demonstrate it in a different mode or under different time 
constraints. 

These students may need some very particular educational supports and accommodations in 
negotiating undergraduate and graduate courses. It's important to note that learning disabilities are 
manifested in many different patterns of strengths, weaknesses and compensatory styles. So, of 
course, support and accommodation must also vary accordingly. 

What are learning disabilities? 

'Speckle learning disability' means a disorder in one or more of the basic psychologcal 
processes involved in understanding and using language, spoken or written, which may 
mantfesl itself in an imperfect atAlity to listen, think, speak, read, write, spell, or to do 
mathematical calculations. The term includes such conditions as perceptual handicaps, 
brain injury, minimal brain dyff unction, dyslexia, and developmental aphasia. The 
term does not include children who have learning problems which are primarily the 
result of visual, hearing or motor handicaps, or mental retardation, or of environ- 
mental, cultural or econcmic disadvantage. 

The following terms have l)een used interchangeably with the term "Learning disabilities": 

dyslexia - primary reading disability; 

dysgraphia - primary writing disability; 

dyscalculia - primary calculating disability; 

specific language disability - difficulty with symbol systems; 

strephosymbolia - twisted symbol perception; 

maturational lag - differences in the rate of maturation of different areas of the brain; 
minimal cerebral dysfunction - a quasi-medical tenn used when there are no hard 
neurological signs; 
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Dispelling the Myths: College Students and Learning Disabilities, contd. 



hyperkinetic syndrome - attentional and organizational difficulties; 
developmental aphasia - a disorder of language functions; 

attention deficit disorder - a new term used by the latest psychiatric classification manual. 

These designations and many more like them have been supplanted by the umbrella term"Leaming 
disabilities" for several reasons: 

• "Learning disabilities" is a plural term, reminding us that there are diverse difficulties 
and that, even within one area, there may be very different manifestations. 

• The term puts its emphasis on learning, not on questionable neurological presumptions. 
(Note: To date, and for the forsecable future, the treatment of choice is educational.) 

• The term suggests difficulties, or obstacles, which can be compensated for. 

• The term is /K?«-explanatory; appropriately so because we do not yet know how to explain 
learning disabilities. 

Numerous, conflicting theories try to explain learning disabilities. Some are quite promising. 
Others have been largely discredited although not altogether discarded. Examples of the many and 
varied theories are: 



No one of these explanations is likely to emerge as adequate to cover the diverse manifestations 
included under the term "learning disabilities." Undoubtedly a set of explanations will be needed. 
It is important to realize that the study of learning disabilities draws from several disciplines, most 
prominently from various branches of psychology, neurology and education. It is a young field and 
is characterized by controversy. No» ' ^nrrcntly available theories are viewed as equally viable, nor 
are all of them necessarily benign in t.ieir implications for treatment. Again, in the view of most 
professionals, responsive education is the most appropriate remedy. 

For further discussion of these issues and the history of the field, refer to the reference list at the 
end of I lis booklet. 



Language processing deilcit 
Perceptual dysfunction 
Metalingui^ weakness 



Functional brain difference 
Right-brain ^tegies 
Attentional deficit 
Underactivated ojgnitive strategies 
Divergent thinking 
Teaching-variable sensitivity 



Vestibiilar imbalance 
Viuudin insufficiency 



Structural brain difference 
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Dispelling the Myths: College Students and Learning Disabilities, contd. 



College-Level Learning Disabled Students 

How do we know that students actually have learning disabilities? What*s the ID classifica- 
tion based on? 

Learning disabilities do not appear overnight. They usually manifest themselves in early school 
learning. Thus, family (some learning disabilities arc hereditary), developmental and school 
histories provide important evidence for establishing the learning disabilities classification. 

Some students arrive at college having been evaluated and identified long before. Often, by dint 
of their own tenacity and that of various "special others" in their earlier years, these students have 
developed vital compensatory strategies. While some students come to college already identified as 
learning disabled, others may not recognize or understand their difficulties until they reach college. 

For the purpose of providing appropriate supports and services, students who are thought to have 
learning disabilities can be referred for a full psycho-educational evaluation. TTiis assessment 
usually has four major components: 

• family, developmental and educational histories; 

• intellectual assessment (IQ); 

• academic assessment including reading, writing and math; 

• assessment of underlying processing strengths and weaknesses such as auditory and 
visual memory, visual-motor integration, sequencing, and 

Results of this lengthy individual evaluation are considered a . ^le because there is no one 
test for learning disabilities. 

There is also no one pattern of results signaling the presence of learning disabilities. Rather, there 
are a variety of different patterns which tend to have at least two things in common: 

• adequate or above intellectual capacity (IQ); 

• "scatter," or significant disparities in perfomiance. 

What are LD students doing at college? Can they function on a college level? 

"I'm a high quality learner and want to be valuable to society. I've got a lot of 
drive to have stuck it out this far." 

"We can do just well, if not teller, if given the proper supiwrt and accommodations. " 

Students with learning disabilities come to college with the same motivations as other students: 
to explore interests, broaden knowledge and understanding, satisfy curiosity, and prepare to 
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Disponing the Myths: College Students and Learning Disabilities, contd* 



contribute to the working world and to society. They bring with them the intellectual capacity to 
benefit from and lo master college-level work with only a few accommodations. Additionally, they 
bring a strong will to succeed. Learning and mastery are often prized because of the struggles 
involved. 

i low Do These Students Learn? 

1 learn by t^ing totally attentive in class, relying on my memory of the context. 
I'm like an alert, psyched-up sponge. I never miss a class because it*s my Incline - 
the framework I need for understanding/' 

''I feel more dependent on the instructor's pacing and structure . Wt^n things are not 
very structured, then it's hard for me to see relationships between ideas/' 

"When the learning exchange feels personal, then I can really digest things/' 

"Eye contact - when instructors say it to me.*' 

7/ wili take me two or three times the effort and work that it takes another student - 
and four times as long." 

"I learn best in study groups - going over notes, going over assignments, going 
over the text. The give-and-take helps me glue it all together. Then it really sticks." 

"It seems like I just need one more example." 

Students with learning disabilities can and do leam, but it is of ten an intense struggle, requiring 
uncommon effort, generally longer hours and certain modifications. How they leam depends on their 
individual c'uster of strengths and weaknesses and on the nature of the particular subject matter. 

• Some students who have residual reading difficulties may use textbooks-on-tape from 
Recordings for the Blind. 

• Others, whose reading is strong and fluent, may find it vinually impossible to take notes 
in class because of difficulties in the rapid organization of auditory information. These 
students may tape lectures or v, ork with copies of classmates' notes. 

• Some may do exceptionally well on short-answer tests but may be unable to perform 
acceptably on essay exams because of weak organization and/or atrocious spelling. 

When tested verbally, however, they may show superior (or at least adequate) understanding 
of content and may speak in an organized, coherent and sophisticated manner. 

• Some may be skilled at reading and notetaking for research papers, but ihey may be dependent 
on laborious rereadings, accompanied by an elaboiate system of notetaking, coding and 
reorganizing, unknown to the average student. 
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• Some may produce well-organized, well-phrased, serious essays but may need a proof- 
reader to spot the many misspellings, insertions and omissions. 

• Those with serious math difficulties may need to use calculators regularly and may need 
to have visual representations translated into concrete verbal descriptions. 

• At exam time, some may have great difficulty sifting and integrating information from 
texts and notes, but they may do adequately, or even excellently, after reviewing with a 
study group. Even so, on both objective and essay exams they may need additional 
time. 

• Many learn with the support and immediate responsiveness of a one-to-one exchange. 
Sometimes such an exchange can be on a consistent basis with a tutor or educational 
therapist, sometimes on a drop-in basis during times of crisis and sometimes serendipitously 
with a sensitized teacher. 

• How each learning disabled student learns will depend, at least to some degree, on the 
kind of understanding and partnership that can be formed with each course instructor. 

What about Writing? 

"I hate writing." 

"I love writing, but I get really fatigued and then frustrated after a while." 

"Ashamed.. .writing can make me feel so ashamed. I don't understand why 1 reverse 
letters, why I can't spell after all this work, why it looks so infantile, why it's so hard 
for me and so easy for them." 

"I have to look up the simplest words. ..over and over again. ..it's like / can rxver irust 
myself to Just know which way is correct." 

"My mistakes are almo.it invisible tome -I can't proofread." 

"And no one understood how it was po.ssible for me to read and understand written 
words and yet not be able to reproduce them from memory." 

Very often students with learning disabilities find that their educational struggles converge in the 
complex act of writing. Because writing involves so much - such complex coordination of thought, 
thought relations, phrasing, word choices, grammatic form, letter sequencing and spacing, visual- 
motor integration, constant reformulating and self-monitoring - weakness in any of the more 
"automatic" functions (such as spelling, handwriting or visual monitoring) can have devastating 
effects. 

2 GO 
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Dispelling the Myths: College Students and Learning Disabilities, contd. 

There are a variety of dilemmas which learning disabled students often have to cope with when 
writing at an accomplished, sophisticated level: 

• It takes two or three (sometimes more) times as long to complete a polished or acceptable 
product. 

• Because of the greater effort required, fatigue sets in more readily. 

• Sometimes students limit the vocabulary of their written work in order to stay within the 
pool of words they feel secure in spelling. 

• Sometimes more complex words may be correctly spelled while more common words 
are spelled three different ways on the same page. 

<» Many arduous proofreadings may still not catch the .nistakes, redundancies and omissions 
that are obvious to others. 

• Handwriting r.uy be noticeably immature and childlike. 

• Some students have chronic difficulty organizing clear wiitten '.enditions of their thoughts. 

• Some have difficulty catching on to different writing styles and, without explicit 
directions and good models to follow, will write in a purely factual, concrete and 
boring manner. 

• Some can writ? eloquently when allowed to use the elaborate techniques that they have 
developed but cannot write even acceptably under time and anxiety constraints. 

By working with specially focused remediation, by developing personal systems for manag- 
ing weaknesses and by working very hard, these difficulties can be ameliorated, but they never 
completely go away. They may readily reappear under conditions of stress and anxiety. 

What about Math? 

"/ always do very we ll in math - jus( stupid misuikes like copyinf; incorrectly or 
thinking one number, biu writing down another." 

"I'm good at algebra and geometry, hut terrible in basic maih. I don't line up 
numbers well. I reverse numbers and even fractions, f leave out decimals I 
get lost." 

"Math is my major problem. I can learn one procedure and then another . hut 
I can'i choose which way to go when there's a choice." 
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"Other people can visualize qmniiiies and relationships in their .ninds. I can't 
do (hat. I just can't visualize." 

Because so much emphasis has been placed on literacy in our society, much less information has 
been gathered about math difficulties among the learning disabled - especially among learning 
disabled students in college. 

It seems that not all learning disabled students experience math diffici-lties. Those who do seem 
to have one of three types: 

• Nuisance difficulties - not copying down the correct number, reversing a number sequence, 
skipping a step, not having basic math facts readily available. Performance is slower and may 
be accompanied by significant anxiety, but their conceptual level may often be above average. 

• Confusions with the language used to explicate and refer to mathematical concepts. 

- This is generally a mild problem that can be alleviated by clarifying discussions and 
examples. 

• A primary mathematical difficulty, representing significant confusion in perceiving, 
in visualizing, in sequencing procedures and in remembering those sequences. 

- This usually requires special tutoring and constant anchoring to everyday applications. 

' Basic arithmetic factors and prcxedures may remain forever slippery and may always 
require a calculator. 

- Often when verbal clarity is substituted for perceptual or visual examples, the student 
can grasp underlying concepts. 

It is clear that some of these difficulties should in no way preclude subject majors and c:iieer 
choices that are grounded in math. While some students w ith these we;'' esses gruviiafe to non- 
mathematical endeavors, others battle on despite setbacks - as did Albert Einstein who failed 
elementary school mathematics. 



What about a Foreign Language? 

"It's my nemesis." 

"When I studied Latin, I was able to 'earn the cases and vocahularv. ! w.is ahle to 
translate from English into Latin, but i ouldn't translate the other way. It was torture 
trying to spell the words in English and stay coordinuicd!" 
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For a great many students with learning disabilities, a foreign language is exceedingly difficult 
to master. Many of them have had years of experience trying to leam a second language but have 
achieved little success. Some learning disabled students want and will be able to fulfill difficult 
college-level foreign language requirements, but for many others such a requirement clearly needs 
reshaping. 

Interestingly, a number of these students began to speak late and, throughout childhood, 
experienced problems in mastering the more subtle aspects of their firit language. There may well 
be an inherent weakness in the processing abilities needed to leam any language. For some, this 
weakness may preclude their learning a foreign tongue. There may be no purpose in sentencing them 
to a requirement they cannot meet. 



How Students Experience Their Learning Disabilities 

Why don't these students just tell me about the problem? 

"I warn 10 be treated like everyone else. I don't want people to know ur..ess they 
absolutely have to. " 

"I've told instructors before and they look at me as though I have two heads. " 
"They just won't understand. Sometimes even I don't understand." 

Most students are concerned about being stigmatized by the label "learning disabled." Their 
reluctance to label themselves is understandable since misconceptions are widespread. 

Most students reveal their learning disability only when the subject area and the requirements of 
the panicuhu- course demand it. At Hunter College, those who identify themselves at the start of each 
semester often engage the assistance of the college's Coordinator for Disabled Students. Even so, 
they invariably report great anxiety about their instructors* first impressions of them. 

Some wait until midtcnn when the instructor reveals that th;^ test requires essay writing. At thai 
|xiint, fear of failing becomes greater than the fear of embarrassment, shame or rejection. 

Other students never identify themselves at all, choosing instead to run the risks of competing 
without special supports and without modifications in the testing mode or time allotment. It is not 
uncommon for this group to select courses that require only shon-answer exams or few papers. 
Clcariy ibis selection process constricts a student's academic experience. 

The willingness of students to identify themselves as learning disabled is affected by their 
concern with instmctors* possible reactions. They estimate the insuiictor's receptivity by observa- 
tion. Has the instructor been responsive to students' questions during or after class? Docs he/she have 
a minute to chat with students? Has he/she been available during conference hours? 
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Students report a wide variety of faculty reactions. Most common, however, is puzzlement, often 
bordering on amazement. 



Students have also experienced negative responses. Some instructors no longer consider them 
serious students and suggest that they are u^ing to get off easy or that they are simply lazy or 
incapable. 

On the other hand, some instructors have been simply marvelous in their responses and their 
accommodaiions. 

• One English professor met regularly with a student throughout the stressful stages of 
writing a paper. These regular contacts, suggestions and words of encouragement 
were powerfully helpful. 

• Another English professor spotted the signs of learning disabilities in a freshman's 
discrepant performance and helped him to understand his difficulties better and to 
link up with important services. 

• A science professor took a student aside after a midtemi, asking her to go over what she 
understood about the topic of each question. He knew from this student's class participation 
that much more had been absorbed than showed on the exam. The siudent was then 
graded accoixiing to her understanding. She subsequently pursued her love of science 

by deciding to major in chemistry. 

• A history professor formed a study group that met outside of class time, but also 
convened for the last ten minutes of class to go over day's content. This gave 
tremendous focus and reinforcement to the studc eloping framework. Additionally, 
double time was allowed for the essay exam. 

It seems clear that an instrucior's understanding of the complexities of learning disabilities can 
make a world of difference to a student's academic success. 



What does it feel like to be a college student with learning disabilities? 



Bui she seems so bright, how can she have a learning disability?" 



'He's so articulate and responsive in class; what is he trying to put over on me?" 



"I feel like the smallest person in the classroom." 



You get afraid to raise your hand when everyone else seems to understand. " 



7 gel so frustrated and angry with myself. 
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"// J hard. . .you get depressed. " 

"Sometimes failure seems easier to deal with. I'm used to it." 

If I do well in a course, there is always the fear that it was a one-time stand, 
that I will not be able to live up to my past performance. " 

In their struggle to perform, many learning disabled students experience frustration, conflict, 
fear, embarrassment, depression, self-doubt, anger and fatigue. Many continually ask themselves: 

"Why can't I simply learn like everyone else? Why is it always so hard?" 
"Now that I know I have a learning disability, am I using it as a cop^ut or a crutch?" 
Even when performance is excellent, muny express disbelief and doubt their abilities. 
"Did I really do that? There must be some mistake." 

Wha! past experiences are reflected in these feelings? 

"/ had to stand in the corner because I couldn't spell.' 

"I was locked in a closet by the teacher for not learning fast enough." 

"I was truant for three years in junior high and hung out on the street. I just couldn't 
deal with it any more. " 

The more painful feelings associated with learning disabilities are a product of past experiences. 
As youngsters, many of these students were quick and bright, seeing their weaknesses and failures 
only too well. Negative school experiences have shaped their views of themselves and their 
responses to the college setting. 

Often reading came late: writing and spelling were traumatic; numbers were confusing. Their 
differences and difficulties were apparent to classmates and teachers who were not always kind. 

Parents and family members responded in various ways: sometimes with accusations of lazi'.ess, 
dawdling or craziness; sometimes with scapegoating and blaming the victim. Some learning 
difficulties were totally ignored and the youngsters were left to face their problems alone in an 
atmosphere of denial. Others received significant support from their families who acted as their 
special advocates. 

Also, along the way there may have been "special others" who powerfully encouraged learning 
and self-esteem. Sometimes this special person was a teacher or a tutor, sometimes a counselor or 
a parent. It may well be that these supportive experiences contributed to the emotional strength 
necessary for facing the challenge of college. 
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Although their past experiences vary tremendously, siudents with learning disabilities clearly 
share one - going to school was never easy. 



Why an they so seemingly sensitive? 

Accepting and adjusting lo unwanted limitations is never easy . When these limitations are linked 
with "disability/' the adjustn^n! is even more difficult. Incorporating i isability of any kind into one's 
self-image is a long and complex process lOO often made more complex by society's misunderstand- 
ing and rejection of thcie "disabled." 

In the same way others often sec the wheelchair or the guide dog and neglect the multidimensional 
person who exists beyond the physical disability, people may view the learning disabled student as 
half a person. Students with learning disabilities are realistic in their concern that only their 
weaknesses will be noticed, while their strengths and talents may be overlooked. 



How Can We, The College Professors, litlp? 

Since learning disabilities are expressed somewhat differently in each student, instructors may 
be unsure which modifications and accommodations are appropttate for a particular student. Tlic 
keys are likely to be flexibility and a continuing teacher/student dialogue. Students have repeatedly 
said that simple personal contact makes a great deal of difference. Most often, they themselves know 
what modifications are useful and will reject those that are unnecessary. 

Recordings for the Blind has a special textbook-on-iape service for which learning disabled 
students are eligible. Some students report that this service eases the burden of note-taking, studying 
and re-reading. In order to take full advantage of this service, the student must submit copies of the 
books several weeks in advance. Thus, it is very helpful when insu^ctors ^--'viue iists of required 
readings to their depanment office prior to the start of the semester. 

Below is a list of other ways learning disabled students can be supr .c<. stitinii. 
Many of the suggestions will be helpful to all the students in your clas . js. For the leamin^ disabled 
students, some may be critical. 

HOW TO HELP THE STUDENT GET THE MOST OUT OF CLASS: 

• Take early and gentle initiative in seeking an ongoing dialogue with the student about the 
ways in which you can be supportive 

• Take care to make eye contact and to encourage participation and questions. 
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• Help the student team up with a classmate to obtain copies of notes. 

• Permit the use of a tape recorder in class. 

• At the start of each class provide a brief review of the previous class session and an c verview 
of what is to come. 

• Provide an outliiie of the lecture to guide the student and to make more apparent its structure 
and when discussions diverge from it. 

• Take care to include time for questions, discussions and requests for furdier examples. 

• Highlight major concepts and terminology both orally and visually, remembering to read 
aloud material on the board or on transparencies. 

• Describe verbally diagrams, charts, and graphs. 

• In complex mathematical sequences use color to follow transformarions and highlight 
relationships. 

• Take cue to explain procedures slowly and in step-by-step fashion. 



HOW TO HELP THE S7UDENT STUDY: 

• Let the student krcw about the Recordings for the Blind textbooks-on-tape option and steer 
hinvher to the Coordinator for Disabled Students if your college has one. 

• Remind students often of your availability during office hours for individual clarification 
of lectures, rea'lings and assignments. 

• Encourage the formation of study groups. In fact, providing some amount of in-class time for 
such groups can be wonder*"ully beneficial to all students. 

• Provide explicit feedback, both oral and written, about the strengths and weaknesses of a 
student's work, so that follow-up efforts can be effectively focused. 

• Periodically offer tips and encourage class discussion of ways to improve studying - 
organizational ideas, outlining tpwhniques sumr.iarizing strategies, and so fonh. 
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HOW TO HELP THE STUDENT DEMONSTRATE WHAT HAS BEEN LEARNED: 

• Permit oral or taped presentations to supplement written assignments. 

• Critique early drafts of papers, providing pointers and encouragement for rewrites. 

• Provide additional time for all exams (consider doubling it). 

• Conduct oral quizzes to supplement written exams, 

• Permit the use of a calculator when mathematical disability is severe. 

• When grading math or statistics exams, give partial credit for choosing the right fomiula even 
if the final answer is incoirect 

• Encourage students to request clarifications of the intent of exam questions. Very often the 
student will know the information and be able to offer it fully, but will have inordinate 
difficulty interpreting the question. 

• In exam questions, avoid unnecessarily intricate sentence structure, double negatives and 
questions embedded within questions. 

• Permit the use of a dictionary for essay exams. 

• Give less weight to spelling when that disability is severe. 

• Split evaluations of essay exams into two categories - content (relevance, fullness) and 
mechanics (punctuation, grammar and spelling). Grade each separately, allowing the 
mechanics to be re-done outside of class and resubmitted for a revised grade. 

• Provide additional scratch paper to help students with overly large or poor handwriting. 

• Provide an alternative for computer-scored answer sheets. For some students the cramped 
spacing creates a serious perreptual dilemma. 

• Provide the student with a separate testing room and pnxtor. 

• Provide the student with a "writer" for essay exams. 
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ENHANCING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF AN EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS 
CLASS FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION CLIENTS 



Suggested ways to use "Enhancing the Effectiveness..." 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors can use this description as a guide when determining 
how best to provide employability skills training to their clients. 

Special educators could consider adding employability skills training to their special educa- 
tion students' individualized educadonal programs. 

Postse«)ndary education administrators and teachers could develop a similar class for in- 
dividuals with disabilities. 

Individuals with learning disabilities and their advocates can use this example as a source 
cf ideas when exploring service options. 
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ENHANCING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF AN EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS 
CLASS FOR VOCATIONAL RKHABILITATION CLIENTS 




Contributed by: Helen Johnston, Job Placement SpecialistA^R Counselor, Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, 1428 North 5th Sl, Sheboygan, WI 53081-3548. 



This two-week class is paid for by vocational rehabilitation and offered at Lakeshore Technical 
College, 1290 North Avenue, Cleveland, WI 53015. The topics covered include the following: 

Introduction to Employability Skills 
My Winning Strengths 
Applications - Begin 

Applications - Wrap-up/Review 
Job Skills 
My Resume 

Individual Appointments for Resume Help 
Cover Letters 

Life Work Planning Courses 
The Interview - Begin 

The Interview - ReviewAVrap-up 

Individual Appointment^ ideo Tape Interviews 



Keys to the effectiveness of this class arc: 

1 . Each course serves a small student group (6- 1 2). 

2. Only DVR clients may enroll. Therefore, disabilities and their effect on job search 
activities are dealt with in each segment of the course. 

3. The course promotes open discussion of ways to deal with concerns that many job appli- 
cants feel are unique to them (poor handwriting, reading, spelling, speech, etc.). 

4. The instructor is a technical college teacher who also works at Job Service and has expe- 
rience as a personnel manager for a large company. 




Week One - Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday - 
Week Two - Monday 




Tuesday 
Wednesday 
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GETTING LD STUDENTS READY FOR COLLEGE 



Suggested ways to use "Getting LD Students Ready for College 



1. Rehabilitation counselors could give this list to high school counselors for use with learning 
disabled students planning on college or postsecondary school. 

2. Rehabilitation counselors could give this list to parents as a guideline to help them prepare 
their son or daughter for college. 

3. Special educators can use this list in the development of the individualized education plan 
for learning disabled students planning to attend college. 



• 
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GETTING LD STUDENTS READY FOR COLLEGE 



Developed by: Carol Sullivan, Counselor for LD Students. (March, 1987). Northern 

Virginia Community College, Annandale, VA; and The Staff of HEATH 
Resource Center, One Dupont Circle, NW, Washington, DC 20036 



Parents, Counselors, Teachers and LD students may use this list as a remtukr of helpful skills 
and necessary steps to take as a high school student with a learning disability moves toward 
college. 



I Make sure psychological testing is up-to-date. P L. 94. 142 mandates this testing be done 
every three years for students in LD programs. 

2. Obtain all special testing records before high sch(H){ graduation. Some school systems 
destroy these records upon the student's graduation. Colleges, as well as vocational reha- 
bilitation offices, request these records to assist in providing special services to students. 

3. Make contact with the local Department of Rehabilitation Services (DRS) office 
before graduation. DRS offers a variety of services to eligible LD students such as 
vocational assessment, job placement, etc. 

4. Consider a vocational assessment as a way to amplify present and future goals. 

5. Make 'iure the student's knowledge of study skills is adequate. In addition to high 
school assistance, consider special study skills classes/programs offered at community 
colleges, private agencies, or individual tutoring. 

6. Consult with the high school to get a good understanding of how much support or 
special help the student is receiving. It is imponant to determine realistically whether 
minimal LD support services or an extensive LD program at the college level will be 
needed. 

7. Help students to increase their Independent living skills. Help them leani to manage 
their own checking accounts, do their own laundry, cleaning, some cooking, etc. 

8. Encourage part-time jobs or volunteer positions. These are helpful to improve sociali- 
zation skills as well as to give a better understanding of work situations and expectations. 

9. Make sure students have a good understanding of their particular learning disability. 
They should know and be able to articulate their stren^ hs and weaknesses as well as what 
compensating techniques and accommodations work best for them. 
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10. Help students understand how their disability is connected to social experiences with 
peers, families, and employers. A visual or auditory discriminalion deficit, and/or an 
attention deficit disorder frequently lead to missed cues and inappropriate timing in conver- 
sation. 

1 1 . Encourage students to be tin «r own advocate. A good first step is to encourage them to 
discuss their learning disability and needed accommodations, if any, with their regular high 
school instructors. 

12. Learn about Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. This law indicates what 
types of accommodations must be provided and/or allowed at postsecondary institutions if 
a student req'iests them. The responsibility is on the mdividual to initiate the provision of 
services and . ccommodations (unlike the requirements of P.L. 94-142 which puts the 
responsibility on elementary and secondary schools). 

13. Get information on special exam arrangements for SAT and/or ACT. Options include 
antimed tests, readers or cassettes. 

14. Obtain two copies of all college applications (or duplicate the one received). Use the first 
copy to collect needed infonnation. Type that information onto the second copy to be sent. 

15. Contact the Disabled Student Services Offices of colleges before applying. Get infor- 
mation on what kinds of services and support are available, the number of LD students 
attending, if there are modified admissions for LD students, and if there are any special pre- 
admission requirements when making application (such as a reference letter from an LD 
teacher). 

16. Visit colleges before making a definite choice. Also. look at the communities in which 
they are located. 

17. Consider having students start college in a summer session rather than fall. Sammer 
classes tend to be smaller and instructors tend lo have more time for individual help. Stu- 
dents can get acclimated before fall crowds arrive. 

18. Consider an appointment with a qualified optometrist. If the student has visual percep- 
tion problems, there may also be functional vision problems with tracking and focusing. 
Sometimes these problems can be partially corrected with special lenses. 

19. Encourage students to have their own memberships in LD organizations. Newsletters 
from ACLD, Orton Dyslexia Society, etc. can help keep them informed about new re- 
sources and special programs. 
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Make sure it is the student's choice to attend college. The most succcsiful LD college 
students are those who have high motivation and a good understanding of ^heir particular 
strengths and weaknesses. They understand that it may be harder and take more time to 
manage college l^^- el work. They are coinmitted lo spend that exo-a time on studying, and 
to request and use appropriate accommodations when needed. 



now coLJa=:i;E students with learning disabilities 

COULD describe TI EIR DISABILITIES TO INSTRUCTORS 
Suggested ways to use "How College Students with Learning Disabilities..." 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use this material when prcpping clients who 
plan to enroll in postsecondary education. 

Postsecondary support person'iel could use this material when teaching individuals to be 
their own advocates. 

Special educators could incorporate this material into classes designed to te?-!. negotiation 
skills and asseniveness skills. 

Individuals with learning disabilities and their advocates can use this material to help 
prepare them to negotiate effectively with postsecondary instructors. 
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HOW COLLEGE STUDENTS WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES COULD 
DESCRIBE THEIR DISABILITIES TO INSTRUCTORS 



Quoted from: Loring Brinkenhoff. (November, 1986). LDialogue. Sjficmim- Madison, 
NM: University of Wisconsin, McBumcy Resource Center, page 4. 



The decision whether or not to disclose a learning disability is a very personal matte/ and one that 
varies from individual to individual. Some students are reluctant to disclose their disabilities for fear 
that disclosure may negatively bias their professors* perceptions of them. These students may also 
feel that they can successfully compensate for their disabilities in a particular class. Although 
compensating for a disability may appear admirable, it can also backfire if the student fails the first 
exam. At that point, the disu^ught student has to approach the professor, knowing that it is probably 
too late to change his^c^ first exa^n grade. As a general rule, it is better to disclose to profcssore and 
to do so early in the semester, rather than to risk saying nothing about the disability. A few general 
suggestions for students concerning disclosure are presented below. 

First, make an appointment with your professor (not the teaching assistant) during his/her office 
hours to discuss your learning disability and CQSSitd£.accommodatio: s you may need in the course. 
You may choose to use the telephone to set up the appointment, or you may prefer to arrange an 
appointment with the professor immediately afer the first class. Don't tell your life story to the 
professor at that time - just set up an appointment. Before your appointment with the professor, you 
may want to practice what you are going to say with a McBumey Center staff member. He/she can 
assist you by suggesting how to best approach professors and how to be a self-advocate. 

Second, before describing your leaming disability to a professor, you may have to educate him/ 
her about what a learning disability is and is not. Many college professors do not expect to i ave 
students with leaming disabilities in their classes. You may want to use the McBumcy Center's 
bnx-hure on "College Students with Leaming Disabilities" as an ice-breaker. Show the brochure to 
your professor, and point out areas that may directly affect you. If professors are not familiar with 
the McBumey Center, give them some background information. That should further establish your 
credibility. 

Third, describe your leaming style in simple language. Let your professor know about your 
abilities as well as your weaknesses. Provide hinVher with concrete examples of how your learning 
disability may affect you in that particular class. Tell him/her that you have gone through extensive 
diagnostic testing. Your professor may ask you to provide him/her with documentation of the 
disability. Decide, in advance, how much personal information you feel comfortable divulging. You 
are not required lo show copies of your diagnostic evaluation to anyone, unless you choose to. You 
may prefer to have lae professor contact a McBumey Center staff member if additional elaboration 
appeare necessary. However, the McBumey staff will not disclose any confidential infomiation 
about you to anyone without your permission. Anticipate any special needs you may have and 
develop a plan of action with your professor for the course. Will you need more time on exams? WUl 
you need to find a notetaker who is willing to share class notes? Will you need to take your exam 
in aquiet room with a proctor? Will the professor permit you to use a calculatoror a dictionary during 
exams? As a courtesy, ask professors for permission to tape-record their lectures. 



How College Students with Learning Disabilities..., contd. 



What if the professor is not sympathetic to your needs? At some point in every student's career, 
he/she encounters a professor who is not receptive to his/her unique needs. Those protfci:sors have 
often had limited direct contact with persons with disabilities. If you are meeting resistance from a 
professor or teaching assistant, discuss the situation with a McBumty Center staff person who can 
help you resolve the issue. You should avoid any direct confrontation with the professor. 
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LEARNING BY LISTENING 



Suggested ways to use "Learning by Listening" 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors could give these guidelines to an auditory learner en- 
rolled in a postsecondaiy school. 

Learning and resource center instructors could use these guidelines to help prepare 
auditory learners to function in vocational and regular classrooms. 

Special and vocational educators could provide these guidelines to students at the begin- 
ning of the semesf r to nelp them listen more effectively in class or laboratory. 

Parents could use these guidelines to assist their son or daughter in improving their listening 
skills. 
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LEARNING BY LISTENING 



Adapted from: The Rancho San Tiago College Learning Center Materials, 1 7th at Bristol, 
Santa Ana, CA 92706, Reprinted with pennission. 



You can learn alot through listening. It will be a prime souicc of information. Lnfortunately, people 
do not instinctively listen well. Quite the reverse! Listening is a skill which must be developed. 

If you apply the following suggestions, you will find yourself listening more effectively both in and 
out of class. 

1. Determine v/hy the speaker's message is important to you. We only do well those things 
which we want to do well. If you don't have an immediate, vivid reason for listening to a 
speaker, you are an unmotivated listener. That's the worst kind. 

2. Remember the responsibility for interest and understanding lie with you, not with the 
speaker. Learning is up to the learner. If you simply want to sit passively and blame the 
speaker for your lack of success, then you're not a serious learner. You should admit this to 
yourself, and get busy with other things. 

3. If you can't hear, arrange things so you can. Move away from sources of noise-human or 
mechanical. Sit where you can see the speaker easily, and where other distractions are at a 
minimum 

4. Listen to what the speaker is saying. Don't tune him out because you don't li! c something 
about him or his message. The people whose ideas disagree with our own are the very 
people we should listen to with the greatest care. Be sure you understand something before 
you reject it. 

5. Look for the speaker's pattern of organization. In a lecture, a speaker is generally referring to 
notes or some other source of information. You can understand much better if you are able 
to see what he's driving at and how he's getting there. 

6. Look for the main idea or ideas of the presentation. Facts are important only as they support 
the speaker's points. If you have trouble distinguishing between ilie important and the trivial, 
the Study Skills Center can help you. 

7. Don't let your mind wander. Your brain moves far more rapidly than the swiftest mouth, and 
the temptation to stray away k tempting, {out attention span can be increased, however, 
through deliberate effort. Continue to practice the habit of attention, and don't be discour- 
aged by early failures. 

8. Take notes while you listen. Even if you recognize everything being said, jot it down, be- 
cause you won't remember it later unless you do. 
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THE LEARNING CENTER LEARNING DISABILITIES PROJECT 
Suggested ways to use the "Learning Center Learning Disabilities Project" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use it as a resource when developing similar 
large scale occupational training/support efforts. 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use it as a source of ide?s to consider n-^ ' 
di ciding what types of academic support services to fund for clients in community/ 
college settings. 

Postsecondary educators can use this report as a guide when developing multiagency 
services for students with learning disabilities. 

Individuals with learning disabilities and their parents can use this report as a concrete 
example of a large scale interagency vocational training/support program for learning 
disabled individuals who need and desire occupational training. 
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THE LEARNING CENTER LEARNING DISABILITIES PROJECT 
Cutting the Path to Academic Success 



Developed by: StaiT from the State of Wisconsin, Department of Health and Social Services, 
Div. sion of Vocational Rehabilitation, 6815 West Capitol Dr., Milwaukee, 
WI 53216-2096 and Milwaukee Area Technical College, 700 West State St., 
Milwaukee, WI 53233 

Contributed by: Jean Blair, Counselor, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 6815 West 
Capitol Dr., Milwaukee, WI 53216. 



Final Report 
September 1, 1985 - March 31, 1987 

Excerpts 

Objectives 

1. Provide educational assessment to determine learning style, strengths, weaknesses and 
achievement levels. 

2. Develop individual recommendations for mcxUfications of vocational program and 
instructional methods. 

3. Serve as liaison between the instructors and students in order to facilitate effective 
communication. 

4. Support faculty in implementation of modified instructions. 

5. Provide timely and appropriate information abcut the Learning Disabilities Project to DVR 
Counselors, high school counselors, MATC faculty and staff, and community agencies. 

6. Offer a range of s ippon services unique to the academic and personal needs of each student. 

7. Expand recruitment effons for special needs populations. 

8. Enhance the students' learning skills and abilities. 
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The Learning Center Learning Disabilities Project, contd. 



Project Structure 
Project Staff 

The Learning Disabilities Project is staffed by two instructors (including a diagnostic teacher), 
two educational assistants, and two instructional aides. All pixjject staff have degrees in education, 
and four of the six arc cenified in Learning Disabilities. 



Referral Sources 

During the 1985-86 school year, the majority of enrolled referrals were from the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation offices. The project enrolled 63 students who were served at the follow- 
ing campuses: Downtown, 5 1 ; North, 4; and South, 8. In the 1986-87 school yearthe project received 
162 referrals. Initially, the greatest number of enrolled referrals came from DVR. Now, however, 
referrals from MATC instructors, administrators, counselors, and students have surpassed DVR 
referrals for the 1986-87 school year. This pattern will continue as more faculty become aware of 
the range of support services provided by the project to instructional staff and special needs students. 
The challenge is to encourage refenrals, particularly from DVR, to be made in a timely manner in 
order to meet program entry dates aiid allow sufficient time for academic assessment to be used as 
an aid in programming. 



InTake Process 

Panicipants in the project begin with an intake interview. The special needs counselor is an 
integral pan of the service. At this point, infomiation is exchanged to determine the participant's prior 
education, current siatus and vocational goal. Diagnostic evaluation is then scheduled to dctemiine 
the individual's optimal learning style, achievement levels, specific skill strengths, and weaknesses. 
The result of this evaluation is the development of an educational plan which will be carried out by 
the project staff. Realistic educational goals as defined in the educational plan will then be discussed 
with the student. Each student s progress is reviewed and re-evaluated on a regular basis to assess 
services and growth, and to identify program changes or modifications needed. 

Any student may be referred by MATC staff for project services. Each referral is directed to the 
area DVR office. If the student is enrolled in a vocational program, project services will be offered 
immcdiateiv. 
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The Learning Center Learning Disabilities Froject, contd. 



Project Services 
Crisis Intervenrion 

Many times special students bring to postsecondary institutions various emotional issues that 
were not addressed in high schools and/or community agencies. These factors can and in many 
instances do influence academic progress. The special needs counseling staff provides one-on-onc 
intervention to address or resolve the problem. In some cases additional social service suppon may 
be recommended. 



Counseling and Programming 

The relationship between the DVR staff and MATC has been positive and productive. A con- 
certed effort is made to help clieniVstudents succeed in their chosen program. DVR counselors have 
expressed great satisfaction with the monthly reports on their clients and conununicate directly with 
the project staff. The project also provides a designated counselor who responds to any questions 
from DVR counselors or from community agencies regarding procedure and policy. This process 
has been proven effective. 

The process of client/student program selection needs to be refined. Each client's basic skills 
levels, physical and emotional health, and previous training that is related to his/her stated vocational 
goal should be thoroughly discussed. The Project staff at MATC will continue counseling students 
regarding course selection, grades, and other client/student needs to enhance the probability of 
student success and program retention. We have beconie increasingly aware of the cost in dollars, 
time and human resources involved when there is a mismatch between student and vocational 
program. Many students do not have knowledge of careers that might be available to them. Once 
they choose a career, they frequently have no knowledge of the scope of their job responsibilities. 
More importantly, they do not have knowledge of the academic curriculum required for their chosen 
career program. The business and industrial firms that receive our graduates are mandating solid 
entry level skills, and a solid basic academic background. The challenge is to fine tunc the match 
between client/student and program. 



Prop-am Enrollment 

The project's current clients arc enrolled in five divisions: Associate Degree, Crossover, Adult 
Vocational, GllD and Adult High School. Students enrolled in basic education courses are not 
eligible for project services. The greatest number of students are enrolled in Adull Vocational and 
Associate Degree Divisions. The spcctmm of programs range from telecasting to nursing to 
ornamental horticulture. 
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Academic Assessment 

Upon entering the program, each student meets with the diagnostic teacher to determine his/her 
academic level, academic strengths/weaknesses, and learning style. Project staff then write a report 
recommending individual program/instructional modifications. 

The increasing need for remediation of basic skill deficits is evidenced in the results of academic 
assessment. Generally, the academic skill level of the learning disabled {K>pulation is such that 
considerable time is devoted to developing basic skills before vocational concepts can be presented. 
The challenge is to provide program and instructional modifications that address the academic 
weaknesses without compromising the course and program standards. 



Academic Support 

Academic support is provided through several services: taping of textbooks, notetakers in class, 
test modifications, one-to-one tutoring and small group learning sessions. The Learning Center staff 
also serve as liaisons between the classroom teachers and the students. With the smdent's permission, 
information about the student's needs for program/instructional modifications is shared with the 
instmctors. Teaching strategies are developed to facilitate learning. 

During the past semester, the Learning Center acquired an Apple lie computer. By using a word 
processing program, students have improved their writing style, grammar, report construction, 
general learning attitude, and grades. 

Electronic tape-voice instructional aids provide models of pronunciation, infomiation, and 
practice drills. 



Volunteer Services 

The Learning Disabilities Project uses volunteen from the Milwaukee Public Library, MATC's 
Volunteer Services, and the Tutoring Center. By the end of the semester, the Project will have used 
more than 1,000 hours of volunteer services from the Milwaukee Public Library. The coordinator 
of MATC's Volunteer Services has done an excellent job reciuiting retired tradesmen to tutor in the 
technical courses. The increased use of volunteer services at MATC has proven to be the most cost 
effective and efficient method of delivering specialized skills. The hours that volunteers spend 
tutoring are an invaluable addition to the efforts of project staff. As more students enroll in technical 
areas such as Electricity, Electronics, Electro-mechanical Engineering, and Computer Science, this 
volunteer service will become critically important in providing students with technical expertise. 
The Tutoring Center is an additional source of academic support to the Learning Center. The 1986- 
87 school year showed a significant increase in the number of students and the hours of tutoring 
received by Project students. Study groups have been successfully used to tutor small groups in 
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technical studies. The fringe benefits of this technique are the enhancement of verbal expression and 
social interaction skills. The challenge is to increase independent learning skills. 



Summary 

The Learning Disabilities Project is clearly aresounding SUCCESS! The student, MATC, DVR, 
and the community at large are winners! The immeasurable feature of the project is the positive 
change in students' self percej. tion and confidence. General school staff as well as project staff have 
witnessed growth in students' academic achievement, responsibility, independence, and personal 
pride. This is evidenced by improved grades and involvement in school social activities. 

The Project surpassed its projected goal for referrals and enrollment The large number of 
referrals from MATC staff is further testimony of the need for the project Individual academic 
suppon for specific courses and small group learning skills sessions have proven essential to the 
success of each student. Completion and acquisition of specific job skills allow these students to be 
more competitive in the job maricet. 

Responses to a recent student survey further support the value of the project. Of those respond- 
ing, 65% spend four to six hours per week in the Learning Ceinter. Six percent spend more than 12 
hours. Forty-four percent describe the range of service as "good." Six percent indicated "not enough 
services." Fifty-three percent descriL:; the project as "extremely valuable." 

The debate about whether new technology will increase or decrease jobs can be a moot point for 
the learning disabled worker. Without direct and specific assistance in acquiring basic and vocational 
skills, the employment cycle of the learning disabled worker may consist of pushing on doors that 
read "pull." 



Recommendations and Goals 

The project has consistently surpassed its goals and has matured to the point of taking on greater 
challenges. Therefore, the project should: 

1. Seek to increase the number of students enrolled. 

2. Increase the educational emphasis on basic skills for vocational and general education 
students. 

3. Develop strategies for staff development to enhance the intake and placement process. 

4. Promote knowledge of the function and range of project services available to the 
district faculty and community. 
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5. Continue to promote academic independence and general self confidence in our 
students. 

6. Continue to develop the liaison between the area high schools and MATC to facilitate 
the enrollment of graduating high school students. 

7. Continue to look at the majors that our students are enrolled in and the resulting 
employment to guide our smdents better as they choose majors appropriate for their 
abilities, interests, and vocational goals. 

8. Develop a Special N^eds Advisory Committee to include student, consumer, employer 
DVR, and community input. Establish a special subcommittee that would be devoted 
to the Learning Disabilities Project 

9. Continue to work towards a final goal of successful program completion resulting in 
employment 



Two Year Statistical Report 
March 31, 1987 

Excerpts 



Cumulative Enrollment since September, 1985 156 
Current enrollment fi4 

Anticipated returning cnrolimcnt September, 1987 24 
Age range ^7-48 years 
Average age 22Ji years 
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Program Enrollment 



Associate Degree 36% 



Fifty six students arc enrolled in 25 different programs. 



Accounting; 2 
Administrative Assist/Sec: 1 
Business Data Processing: 1 
Child Development: 5 
College Parallel: 1 
Commercial Art: 2 
Computer Science: 2 
General Education: 10 
Graphic Communication: 1 
Human Services: 4 
Landscape Management: 1 
Mariceting Management: 3 
Nursing: 1 



Photography: 2 
Police Science: 4 
Prc-bisiness: 1 
Pre -graphics: 1 
Pre-health: 3 
I*re-service: 1 
Pre-technology: 2 
Pre-tclecasting: 2 
Printing & Publishing: 1 
Real Estate: I 
Restaurant Sc Hotel Cookery: 3 
Telecasting: 1 



Adult Vocational 38% 

Sixty one students are enrolled in 23 different programs. 



Auto Body Servicing: 3 

Auto Servicing: 2 

Aviation Mechanic: 1 

Baking: 2 

Checkout Cashier Training: 3 

Child Care Assistant: 2 

Child Care Services: 9 

Clerk/Typist: 4 

Data Processing/Machine Operation: 2 

Electricity: 1 

Electronics Servicing: 3 

Food Preparation Assistant: 5 

G.E.D. 8(5%^ 

Adult High School 9(6%^ 

Other 2{\%) 

Diagnostic Status 1 
Adult Basic Education J. 



Foundry: 1 

Health Unit Cleric: 1 

Honiculture: 3 

Mechanical Drafting: 2 

Operating Room Assistant: 2 

Ornamental Horticulture: 2 

Printing: 7 

Secretarial Science: 1 

Tool and Die: 1 
Welding: 1 

Word Processing Specialist: 2 
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The Academic Learning Center 
Student Survey 



1 . How did you learn about this service? 

31%: DVR counselor 
34%: MATC staff 
6%: Friend or family 
16%: High school 
13%: Other 

2. What services or modifications hr.ve been provided to you through ALC? 

41%: Take tests in ALC 
43%: Have a reader for tests 
1 6%: Have a writer foi tests 
34%: Extendi time for tests 
9%: Extended time for program completion 
2:11%: Writer for assignments/papers 
58%: Assistance in course selection 
53%: Assistance in registration 
36%: Assistance in program scheduling 
25%: Notetakers for class 
28%: Tutor from the Tutoring Center 
13%: Tutor from Volunteer Services 

3. What devices or instructional aids have you used in the ALC? 

41%: computer 13%: typewriter 

22%: calculator 6%: language master 

34%: taped textbooks 6%: talking dictionary 
16%: taped supplementary materials 

4. Have you attended anotlier college or post-secondary school in the past 3 years? 

Yc5 ^ No 97% 

5. Did you receive any special services from that school? 

Yes No No answer 

6. What was your grade point average? 
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7. How many hours per week do you spend in the Academic Learning Center? 

0-3hrs. 22l 10-12hrs. Q 

4-6hrs. more than 12 hrs. ^ 

7 - 9 hrs. 19% 

8. How would you describe the present range of services? 

Not enough services Good 44% 

Somewhat lacking Q Very complete 28% 

Adequate Q 

9. How valuable arc the sen'ices to your academic success? 

Not valuable Q Very valuable 31% 

Of little value Q Extremely valuable 

Somewhat valuable 16% 

?0. What are the major strengths of the programs? Please rank from 1 to 7. (1 being the 
highest) Note: Re-pondants made errors in ranking. Generally, items were ranked one 
or two. 

number of staff available 

knowledge of stuff 

equipment available 

_ range of services 

space available 

learning environment 

opportunity for peer interaction 

other (explain) 



1 1 . What are the major weaknesses of the pix.gram? Please check those that apply. 

34% number of staff ava.iable space available 

knowledge of staff learning environment 

equipment available opponunity for peer interaction 

6Si range of services other (explain) 



12. What add'lional services would be helpful? 



1 3. Other comnient.s: 
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MATC Learning Disabiliiies Project 
Expenditure Report July 1, 1985 though March 31, 1987 



Salaries 

Instructor 
Ed. Assistant 
Instruct Aide II 
Instruct Aide H 

Total Salaries 

Fringe Benefits 

Supplies 



7/1/85 - 
6/30/86 
Expenditures 



$27,576.58 
$19,472.21 
$11,220.14 
$14,127.87 

$72,396.80 

$20,347.62 

$7,729.14 



Consultation & Inservice 

Training $2,813.57 



7/1/86 - 
3/31/87 
Expenditures 



Total Project 



$103.287.13 



$25,082.36 
$15,082.36 
$10,008.12 
$10,885.74 

$61,603.58 

$17,490.74 

$5,208.46 

$0.00 



Cumulative 
Expenditures 



$52,658.94 
$35,099.57 
$21,228.26 
$25,013.61 

$134,000.38 

$37,838.36 

$12,937.60 

$2,813.57 
$IS 7.589.9I 
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The Learning Disabilities Project at Three: 
The Early Childhood of A Growing Concept 



Program Re{K>rt 



July 1,1987 -Ju.ie 30, 1988 



Excerpts 



The Learning Disabilities Program is completing its third year. In human life, three years is 
considered "eaiiy childhood." At this point, it is worthwhile to examine the original concepts and 
goals of the program to determine the direction and quality of growth, and what changes, if any, need 
to be made for the future. 



The intake procedure has evolved from a two i^on rei ponsibiUty to that of one counselor 
assisted by three staff members who serve the other campuses. This year 1 23 students were enrolled. 
Of this number, approximately 35 were enroll^ at th^ -^ther campuses. This year the number of 
enrolled students referred by D VR counselors is almosi three times that of MATC referrals. Another 
important change is that the intake form has been m dified to include up-front permission to discuss 
academic matters with instructors. This should clear the way foi open discussion with instructors 
regarding learning styles and specific instructional modificaticns requested for students. The 
communication between DVR counselors and Learning Disabilities Program staff, particularly 
during intake, has consistently been supportive and informative. 



This is the essence of the program. The one-to-one instructional support continues to make the 
critical difference between retention vs. dropping out, manageable course selection vs. course 
overload, and positive self-esteem vs. failure syndrome. The variety of support services has grown 
from in-house tasks such as taped textbooks, notetakers, and test modifications to referrals to 
community services when appropriate. An imponant area of growth which the staff has encouraged 
is student responsibility for communication with instructors to resolve questions before problems 
arise. Students have responded well to this responsibility. This can be viewed as growth in self 
confidence as well as ability to express oneself in conflict situations. 

There has also been a growth in the variety of programs in which students are enrolled. The 
additional programs are only one of the challenges to staff to provide quality academic support with 
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limited resouinces. Staff is also challenged to meet the needs of a growing number of students 
attending the other campuses. The number of students who eventually enroll in Associate Degree 
programs is growing. This year the number of students graduating from Adult Vocational programs 
is seven times that of Associate Degree graduates. It should be noted that Associate Degree programs 
require more time for completion. 

Assessment and Diagnosis 

This year, 103 students were scheduled for testing. The majority of testing started after students 
had identiHed their program goals and selected courses. Testing of enrolled students will continue 
until the close of the Spring semester. This sequence of events is cumbersome at best. There is no 
excuse for a time wasting trial and error approach to learning how students learn. 

Assessment should always pr^ede prescription. A more effective and efficient model would be 
to have an up-front assessment that would describe academic levels and learning style before 
programming begins. As much information as possible, as early as possible, should be communi- 
cated to the student and staff. Course selection and, more importantly requests for instructional 
modifications should follow — not precede - assessment More than 30 students are on the waiting 
list for diagnostic testing for the Fall semester. It is expected that this numb^ will increase before 
die Summer session begins. Ideally, the summer months could be used to gather diagnostic data for 
students planning on a Fall admission. 

The Woodcock- Johnson Psycho-Educational Battery is the primary diagnostic instrument used. 
Other reading and tests of written language are used when indicated. The trend of students' academic 
achievement levels is moving downward. The instructional range is typically between fifth grade 
and tcnUi grade. This range suggests that students would benefit from structured academic support. 
Many of the recommendations from die Basic Skills Task Force will have a tremendous impact on 
die number of students asking for assistance/modifications in the admission tesung, diagnostic 
testing and general academic support. Diagnostic testing continues to demonstrate that the majority 
of students are deficient in basic skills. 

This feature presents another challenge to the staff to provide basic skilU information while 
teaching course content concepts. 

Recurring Themes 
Program data support the following observations: 

1 . The number of enrolled Caucasian students is three times that of Black and other 
minorities. 
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2. The number of female students enrolled has increased. 

3. The level of education at entry is generally high school. 

4. DVR clients account for approximately 50% of the enrollment. 

5. Waukesha continues to be a strong source of referral. 

6. More students are graduating from Adult Vocational programs. 

7. Students arc enrolling in a wider variety of programs. 

8. Academic achievement levels at |X)int of entry are declining. 

9. Reading and writing are the most common areas of deficiency. 

10. Fewer students are eligible for Associate Degree program admission as a result of the 
ASSET testing. 

1 1 . The length of time required for completion of Associate Degree programs is three years. 
Adult Vocational typically requires two years. 

12. Approximately the same number of students are expected to return next year as were 
served last year. 

1 3. The average number of hours per week (each student) spends in the Learning Center is 
five. 

14. Taped textbooks, practice tests, test modifications, and assistance in course planning arc 
the n:K)st frequent special services provided. 

1 5. Extended time and readers for tests are the most frequent test modifications recom- 
mended. 

1 6. Program retention and completion have increase d. 

17. More students are being referred to the Special Needs counselor as a result of ASSET 
testing. 

Based on the above trends, the program can gain a sense of direction for future growth. 
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Future Direction 

The Learning Impmred Program has met the challenge to provide learning disabled students with 
reasonable accommodations that equalize and enhance their opportunities for academic success. 
Goals for referral, enrollment, retention, and completion have been surpassed every year. However, 
if this program evaluation is to have any practical use, it must identify concerns and recommenda- 
tions. Given the new thrusts of MATC, the future success of the Learning Impaired F*cgram depends 
on continued cooperative and creative efforts among DVR, MATC, and total MATC staff and 
faculty. Consider the following: 

1. MATCs new System for Success program will undoubtedly result in a higher number 
of students being referred for diagnostic testing. 

2. Many of the recommendations from the Basic Skills Task Force will result in an 
increased number of students referred for academic suppon and basic skills. 

3. Diagnostic assessment of achievement levels and learning styles must be completed 
before program and course planning. Requests for instructional modifications must 
follow diagnostic findings. 

4. The problem of too many students scheduled at the same time has largely been resolved. 
However, the struggle to balance efficiency with effectiveness increases as more students 
arc enrolled from the other campuses. 

5. The Learning Impaired Program must continue to educate students, faculty and the 
community ibout learning disabilities. The week long FestABLE: A Celebration of 
Abilities is a fine example of making the «:hool community aware of the abilities of 
disabled populations. The theme here has to be that learning disabled students are not 
mentally retard^. There are more ways to be different than to be the same. 'The 
emotional oveiiay which is so often evidenced with learning disabled students should be 
expected as part and parcel of the frustrating experience of being an adult learner. 

6. The Learning Impaired Program has the opportunity to strengthen the student and 
professional connection between General Education and Student Services. A strong and 
successful learning impaired program can only enhance the retention and program 
completion possibilities for all students. The common goal of DVR and MATC is 
program competion that results in related employment. Realizing that our own high 
expectations sometimes exceed what is immediately possible in a complex organization, 
it is important that MATC, LIP, and DVR jointly identify guiding principles by which 
these students will be assisted in the development of their vocational goals. Development 
of a common philosophy which recognizes the a' ilities and characteristics of the learning 
disabled population is a reasonable beginning. 
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Statistical Report for the Period July 1, 1987 - June 30, 1988 

April 14, 1988 

CUMULATIVE ENROLLMENT SINCE JULY 1, 1987 123 
CURRENT ENROLLMENT 103 

ANTICIPATED RETURNING ENROLLMENT, SEPTEMBER 1988 22 
AGE RANGE 17-44 YEARS 
AVERAGE AGE 22.5 YEARS 
RACE STATISTICS 





Number 




BLACK 


29 


23.6% 


Male 


13 


10.5% 


Female 


16 


13% 


HISPANIC 


3 


2.4% 


Male 


1 


.8% 


Female 


2 


1.6% 


CAUCASIAN 


90 


73.2% 


Male 


53 


43% 


Female 


37 


30.2% 


AMERICAN INDIAN 


1 


.8% 


Male 


0 




Female 


1 


.8% 


GENDER STATISTICS 






Male 


67 


54.5% 


Female 


56 


45.% 


E^TJCATIONAL BACKGROUND 




High School graduates 


104 


84.6% 


G.E.D. 


8 


6.5% 


Less than 12th grade 


5 


4% 


College credits/diploma 


6 


4.9% 



Additional disabilities include visual impairment, hearing impairment, emotional disturbance, 
epilepsy, sickel cell anemia, cerebral palsy, hemophelia, physical handicaps, and alcoholism. 
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REFERRAL SOURCES OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 



Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 66 53.6% 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 28 22.7% 









MATC Instructor 


12 


9.7% 


MATC Counselor 


6 


4.8% 


Visually Impaired 


3 


2.4% 


Program 






MATC Financial Aid 


2 


1.6% 


Office 






Hearing Impaired 


2 


1.6% 


Program 






Tutoring Center 


1 


.8% 


MATC Students 


1 


.8% 


Other 


1 


.8% 



High School 14 11.3% 

Self 11 8.9% 

Family 2 1.6% 

UWM 1 .8% 

Psychiatrist I .8% 

TOTAL 123 



Total Referrals to the Learning Disabilities Project 
September 1, 1985 to April 14, 1988 



Source 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 


MATC 








Admission Counselors 


34 


30 


10 


Instructors 


33 


21 


12 


Recruitment 


2 


9 


0 


Student 


3 


4 


3 


Administration 


2 


2 


1 


Sp. Needs Stc. 


3 


0 


0 


I.V.R. 


2 


1 


0 


Proj. Second Chante 


0 


2 


0 


Tutoring Center 


0 


2 


0 


V.I. Program 


1 


0 


1 


H.I. Program 


1 


0 


0 


Financial Aids 


0 


0 


8 


TOTAL, MATC 


81 


71 


35 
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1 
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0 


Gateway Tech. College 




c 


0 


tJCIraUl SClieViCW 


u 


1 
1 




New Medico 


0 


1 


0 


Conservico 


0 


1 


0 


Newspaper 


0 


0 


1 


Friend 


0 


0 


3 


Probation & Parole 


0 


0 


1 


TOTALS 


211 


162 


163 



PROGRAM ENROLLMENT 



Associate Degree 53 students (43%) enrolled in 22 different programs. 



Accounting: 4 
Banking and Rnance: 1 
Business Data Processing: 3 
Child Development: 4 
Commercial Art: 3 
Computer Science: 2 
General Education: 5 
Hotel-Motel Manr^eraent: 1 
Human Services Associate: 5 
Marketing Management: 1 
Occupational Therapy Assistant: 2 



Photography: 2 
Physical Therapy Assistant: 1 
Police Science: 3 
Pre-business: 1 
Pre-graphics: 1 
Pre-hcalth: 4 
Pre-service: 1 
Pre-technology: 2 
Printing & Publishing: 2 
Restaurant & f otcl Cookery: 4 
Telecasting: 2 



Crossover 13 (10.5%) students 
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Adult Vocational 45 students (36.5%) enrolled in 25 different programs. 



Air Conditioning, Heating & 




Hydraulics: 


1 


Refrigeration: 


1 


Health Unit Cleric: 


1 


Auto Servicing: 


3 


Horticulture: 


3 


Aviation Mechanic- 


1 


Industrial Sewing: 


1 


Bricklaying: 


2 


Licensed Practical Nursing: 


1 


Child Care Assistant: 


2 


Machi:»e Opmtion: 


1 


Child Care Services: 


3 


Me4ical Assistant: 


1 


Qat/Typist: 


5 


Metal Casting: 


1 


Combustion Engines: 


2 


Printing: 


3 


Cosmetology: 


1 


Retail Baking: 


2 


Computer Aided Drafting: 


3 


Small Engine Repair: 


1 


Electronics Servicing: 


4 


Tool and die: 


1 


Food Preparation Assistant: 


2 







QjEJL 2 (1.6%) students 

Adult HiphSchonk 4 (3.2%) students 

Nq Program Code 6 (4.8%) These students may be enrolled in just one class and have not been 
admitted into a program of study. 



CAMPUS ENROLLMENT 







Percent 


North 


u 


8.5% 


West 


8 


6.5% 


South 


12 


10% 


Downtown 


92 


75% 



PROGRAM COMPLETIONS SINCE JULY 1 , 1 987 I 

EjCgnam Number of Students Date Completed 

Clerk/Typist 1 12/87 

Early Childhood I course 1 12/87 

Health Unit Clerk 1 1/88 
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ANTICIPATED PROGRAM COMPLETIONS THROUGH JUNE 30, 1988 Jl 



Emfiram Number of Students 


Date Completed 


ConiDuter Aided Draftine 


1 

* 


5/88 


StnAll Ennne RcDair 


1 


^ AAA 

S/88 


Infant Toddler 




5/88 


Early Childhood I & II 


4 


5/88 


Cleric/Tvoist 


2 


5/88 


Child Care Services 




5/88 


Child DeveloDment 




5/88 


Hydraulics 




5/88 


Accounting 




5/88 


Focxl PreDQTEtion Assistant 




5/88 


Aviation Mechanic 




6/88 


Combusdon Engines 




5/88 


Automobile Sovicing 




5/88 


Air Conditioning, Heating & Ref. 




5/88 


Horticulture 




5/88 


Appliance Servicing 




5/88 


Printing & Publishing 




5/88 


Printing 




5/88 


Retail Baking 


2 


5/88 



NUMBER WITHDRAWING FROM THE LEARNING CENTER 20(16%^ 
Reasons for Withdrawal 

Failing Program and^or reevaluating goals 1 1 
Never attended 4 
Became employed 3 
Transfcred to another school 1 
Transfercd to ABE 1 



DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION CLIENTS PARTICIPATING 
BY OFHCE 





Number 


Percent 


Nortlicast Office 


25 


20% 


Northwest Office 


25 


20% 


Southeast Office 


16 


13% 


Southwest Office 


37 


30% 


Waukesha Office 


18 


15% 


Fond du Lac Office 


2 


2% 
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Summary of Anticipated Successful Outcomes 
April 14, 1988 

Students served since July 1, 1988 123 

Students who will complete their program by June, 1988 27 

Students who left school due to employment 3 

Students who will transfer to another school 1 

Students who transferred to another MATC program 3 

Students who will return in September, 1988 79 

TOTAL SUCCESSES 113 92% 

STUDENTS WHO WITHDREW 10 8% 
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MATC: The Key to Success 

Report on the Learning Disabilities Program 
July 1 - December 23. 1988 

April 1, 1989 



Excerpts 

Enrollment 

Cumulative enrollment 147 
Summer school enrollment 12 
Continuing enrollment, January, 1989 116 

Student Age 

Age range 18-47 years 

Average age for males 23.43 years 

Average age for females 25.42 years 

Race Statistics 





Number 


Percent 


BLACK 


30 


20.4% 


Male 


16 


10.9% 


Female 


14 


9.5% 


HISPANIC 


2 


1.3% 


Male 


0 


0% 


Female 


2 


1.3% 


CAUCASIAN 


113 


76.8% 


Male 


69 


46.9% 


Female 


44 


29.9% 


ASIAN 


1 


.7% 


Male 


1 


.7% 


Female 


0 


0% 
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♦OTHER 1 J% 

Male 0 0% 

Female 1 .7% 

♦denotes mixed heritage 



Gender Statistics 

Number ^smnL 

Males 86 58.5% 

Females 61 41.5% 



Educational Background 

Associate Degree 
Vocational Diploma/ 
Certificate 
Some Postsecondaiy 
High School Graduates 
G.ED. 
Less than 12th grade 



1 0.7% 

2 1.4% 
46 31.3% 
87 59.2*^ 

7 4.8% 

4 2.7% 



Referral Sources of Studg pts Enrolled 
Source 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 

High Schools 

Self 

Family 

Friends 

Community Organizations 



1987-88 


1988-89 


66 (54%) 


80 (54%) 


28 (23%) 


27(18%) 


14(11%) 


14(10%) 


11 (9%) 


18(12%) 


2(2%) 


1(1%) 


0 


3(2%) 


2(2%) 


4(3%) 
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Total Referrals to the Learning Disabilities Project 
September 1, 1985 to March 20, 1989 







1986-87 


1987-88 


1988-89 


MATC 










AdxTussion Counselors 


34 


30 


10 


14 


Admission Testing^ 








1 /\ 

10 


Instructors 


33 


1 1 

21 


12 


8 


Recniitments 


2 


9 


0 


0 


Other students 


3 


4 


3 


3 


Administration 


2 


2 


1 


0 


Special Needs# 


3 








Career Planning/iVR 


2 


1 


0 


2 


F^noj. Second Qiance 


0 


2 


0 


0 


T utonng Center 


0 


2 


0 


0 


V.I. Program 


1 


0 


1 


0 


H.I. Program 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Financial Aids 


0 


0 


8 


0 


TOTAL, MATC 


81 (38%) 


71 (44%) 


35(21%; 


37 (26%) 


DVR 


60 (28%) 


39 (24%) 


70 (43%) 


38 (28%) 


Self 


24(11%) 


15 (9%) 


14 (9%) 


14(10%) 


High School 


19 (9%) 


13 («%) 


32 (20%) 


4t(31%) 


Family 


15 (7%) 


13 (8%) 


1 (1%) 


4 (3%) 


Other 


12 (6%> 


11 (7%) 


11 (7%) 


3 (2%) 


TOTALS 


211 


162 


163 


140 



♦New Admission Testing procedures 1988-S9 
#Source only applicable to first year of project. 
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Associate Degree 



99 students (67.3%) enrolled in 31 different programs. 



Automated Manufacturing Technology: 


1 


Landscape Management: 


2 


Accounung: 


2 


Legal Assistant: 


3 


Banking and Finance: 


1 


♦ Liberal Arts: 


Iv 


BioMedical Technology: 


1 


Machine Tooling: 


1 


Business Data Processing: 


4 


Marketing Management: 


4 


Business Mid-Management: 


4 


Mechanical Design Technician: 


I 


Child Development: 


3 


Occupational Music: 


I 


Commercial Art: 


2 


Occupational Therapy Assistant: 


4 


Computer Information Systems: 


1 


Photography: 


1 


Computer Science: 


1 


Police Science: 


4 


Crossover: 




Pre-busincss: 


1 


Dental A distant: 


2 


Prc-technology: 


2 


Heating, Ventilation, & Air Conditioning: 


1 


Printing & Publishing: 


4 


Hotel- Motel Management: 


1 


Restaurant & Hotel Cookery: 


12 


Human Services Associate: 


9 


Telecasting: 


2 


Interior Design: 


2 







♦General Education has been changed to Liberal Arts. 



Adult Vocational (Diploma & Certificate) 

42 students (28.6%) enrolled in 18 programs. 

Auto Body: 1 
Air Conditioning, Heating, & Refrigeration: 1 

Auto Servicing: 5 

Carpentry: 3 

Child Care Assistant (40 hour class): 4 

Child Care Services: 3 

Combustion Engines: 1 

Cosmetology: 1 

G:)mputer Aided Drafting: 1 

Adult High School 3 students (2 05%) enrolled 

Mi-.cellaneous or No Program Code 3 (2.05%) These students may be enrolled in just one 
class each and have not yet been admitted into a program of study. 



Electronics Servicing: 


3 


Horticulture: 


7 


Medical Assistant: 


1 


Metal Casting/Molding: 


1 


IMnting: 


4 


Retail Baking: 


2 


Surgical Assistant: 


1 


Tool & Die: 


2 


Upholstery: 


1 
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Program Completions 
July 1 - December 23, 1988 





Number of Students 


Date Completed 


Early Childhood Certificates 


2 




Auto Servicing 


2 


10/88 


Restaurant & Hotel Cookery 


1 


12/88 


Computer Aided Drafting 


1 


12/88 


Police Science 


1 


12/88 


Combustion Engines 


1 


12/88 


Accounting 


1 


12/88 


Total 


9 





Associate Degree 3 
Adult Vocational Diploma 4 
Adult Vocational Cemficates 2 



Anticipated Completions 





Number of Students 


Date Compelted 


Computer Science 


1 


5/89 


Human Services Associate 


2 


5/89 


Telecasting 


2 


5/89 


Electrician Apprentice 


1 


5/89 


Qiild Care Services 


3* 


5/89 


Auto Body 


1 


5/89 


Auto Servicing 


2 


5/89 


Carpentry 


2 


5/89 


Printing & Publishing 


2 


5/89 


Upholstery 


1 


5/89 


Retail Baking 


3 


5/89 


Printing 


2 


5/89 


Early Childhood Certificate 


3 


5/89 


Legal Assistant 


1 


5/89 


Business Data Processing 


I 


5/89 


Tool & Die 


1 


5/89 



♦One student in this category is a duplicate from last year because she had to repeat courses that 
were not completed satisfactorally last year. 
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Numtxr of students 



Date 



Legal Assistant 
Cosmetology 
Health UnitQerk 



1 
1 
1 

29 



7/89 
7/89 
7/89 



Total 



Credential 

Associate Degree 

Adult Vocational Diploma 

Adult Vocational Qatincate 

Apprentice 



10 
15 
3 
1 



Honors and Special Achievements 



On April 12, 1989, thre' learning disabled student*; were initiated into the Phi Theta Kappa 
Scholastic Honor Fraternity. This makes a total of fom*, since one student was initatied in the Fall 
of 1987. In order to qualify, a student must maintain a 3.5 grade point average for two consecutive 
semesto? while carrying a minimum of twelve credits per semester. This honor is denoted by a 
special msignia on his or her transcript as well as recognition at graduation. We are very proud of 
the achievements of these students. 

In December, 1986, one of our students began the Aviation Mechanic Program. This intense 
program lasts one and a half years and has strict academic and attendance requirements. At the 
completion of the program, the student is required to pass the written, oral, and performance FAA 
exams in order to become licenses to woric as an aviation mechanic. Due to the strong commitment 
of the student, the Aviation Mechanic Program, DVR, and The Learning Center staff, the student 
successfully passed the last of his exams on April 1 1, 1989 and is now a licensed aviation mechanic. 
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Successful Outcome Summary 



Summer Session and Fall Si- mester. 



April 1,1989 



Students served July 1, 1988 - December 23, 1988 

Students who returned January 17, 1989 

Students who completed their program and became 
employed by 12/23/88 

Students who convicted their program by iZ''3/88 
(employment status unknown) 

Students who left school and became employed 

Students who transferred to another school 

Students who left school to seek employment 
(with DVR approva ) 



142 
-2 



TOTAL SUCCESSES 



dumber 

134 

13 



91% 
9% 



Students who withdrew 



Reasons for withdrawal 



Medical 
Unknown 
Academic 
Financial 



Number 
5 
3 
3 



Incarceration 



365 

317 
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Statistical Report 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 
Center for Special Needs 

Learning Impairment 

Major Category Minor Category Numbci 2siSSSii 

Total LIP Students 147 

Secondary Disability Chemically Dependent 5 3.40% 

Closed Head Injuries 3 2.04% 

Diabetes 2 1.36% 

Emotionally Disturbed 1 1 7.48% 

General Special Needs 1 1 7.48% 

Hearing Impaired 3 2.04% 

Learning Impair»l 1 0.68% 

Mentally Retarded 1 0.68% 

Onhopcdically Impaired 9 6.12% 

Visually Impaired 6 4.08% 

None 109 74.15% 

***EFFECTIVE VALUE*** 52 35.37% 

Gender Male 86 58.20% 

Age 

Youngest 18 

Oldest 45 

Average 23.56 

Female 61 41.50% 

Age 

Youngest 18 

Oldest 47 

Average 25.38 

Race Asian 1 0.68% 

Black 30 20.41% 

Caucasian 113 76.87% 

Hispanic 2 ^ 36% 

Native American 0 0.00% 

Other 1 0.68% 
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Major Category 
Education Level at Entry 



Testing Results 




DVR School Status 



Referral Source 



Income Source 




Statistical Report, contd. 

Minor Category Hmhei I^sissdl 

Below High School 4 2.72% 

High School 87 59.18% 

G.E.D 7 4.76% 

Some Postsecondary Training 46 31.29% 

Associate Degree 1 0.68% 

Vocational Diploma/Certificate ... 2 1.36% 

Asset Reading 

Lowest 12 

Highest 36 

Average 23.95 

Asset Language 

Lowest 13 

Highest 50 

Average 37.89 

Asset Math 

Lowest 8 

Highest 44 

Average 16.82 

DVR Client (Sending P.O.) 104 70.75% 

DVR Client (Not Sending P.O.) ... 1 1 7.48% 

Non-DVRQient 32 21.77% 

Self 18 12.24% 

DVR 80 54.42% 

High School 14 9.52% 

Family 1 0.68% 

Fri'-nds 3 2.04% 

MATC 27 18.37% 

Other Community Resources 4 2.72% 

Employed Full Time 8 5.44% 

Employed Part Time 47 31. '% 

Parents or Spouse 44 29.93% 

SSI/SSDI/SSA 17 11.56% 

Unemployment Compensation 1 0.68% 

Receiving Financial Aid 37 25.17% 

Welfarc/AFDC 8 5.44% 
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Statistical Report, contd. 

Maigr Category Minor Category Number EmSLi 

Other 34 23.13% 

***EFFECTIVEVALUES***.. 196 133.339r 

Home VTAE District Milwaukee 136 92.52% 

Waukesha 7 4.75% 

Fond du Lac 0 0.68% 

Kenosha 1 0.68% 

Racine 1 0.68% 

Sheboygan 1 0.68% 

Campus Milwaukee 120 81.63% 

North 12 8.16% 

South 9 6.12% 

West 6 4.08% 

Scholastic Goal Associate Degree 99 67.35% 

Vocational Diploma 36 24.49% 

Vocational Certificate 6 4.08% 

High School Diploma 3 2.04% 

Miscellaneous Coursework 3 2.04% 

Semester of Enrollment First 66 44.90% 

Second I3 g.84% 

Third 33 22.45% 

Fourth 10 6.80% 

Fifth 14 9.52% 

Sixth 3 2.04% 

More than Six Senwsters 8 5.44% 

Enrollment Status Day 135 9184% 

Evening 5 3,40% 

Both 7 4.76% 

Time Stat, Beginning Sem. Fulltime 94 63.95% 

3/4 Time 23 15.65% 

1/2 Time 20 13.61% 

1/4 Time 10 6.80% 
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Statistical Report, contd. 



M^Or Category Minor Category £Iuinl2££ ^OSSOL 



Time Stat. End of Sem. Full Time 93 63.27% 

3/4 Time 24 16.33% 

1/2 Time 20 13,61% 

1/4 Time 10 6.80% 

Status at End of Tenxi Continuation 

At MATC 116 78.91% 

At Another School 3 2.04% 

Completion 

Graduating 9 6.12% 

Goals Achieved 134 91.15% 

Goals Not Achieved 13 8.84% 
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Interagency Perfonnance Agreement 
Between 

Wisconsin Department of Health & Social Services, 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 

This performance dgrecment is for the period July 1, 1985 through June 30, 1986, by the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation hereinafter referred to as DVR, or Division and Milwaukee Area 
Technical College, hereinafter referred to as the Provider. 

Liaison with the Division shall be through Ray Trucsdell or Designee, who shall represent the 
Division's interest in review of quality, quantity, rate of progress, and timeliness of services and 
related considerations as outlined in the Agreement. The Provider employee responsible for 
administration of this agreement \ ill be John Deady. 

The DVR and the Provider agree to the following: 

I. General 

A. The Provider shall provide for the services hereinafter set fonn in accordance with 
the best professional standards. 

B. Nondiscrimination Assurance 

1 . Services, financial aid, employment opponunities and other benefits of any 
contractors or subcontractors of the Wisconsin Department of Health and Social 
Services must be provided on a nondiscriminatory basis as required by Title VI 
and TiUe VH of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 as amended. Section .^04 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 as amended, and the Wisconsin Statutes 1 1 1.31-37 
and 16.765. 

2. In connection with the perform»ince of work under this contract, the Provider 
agrees not to discriminate against any employe or applicant for employment 
because of age, race, religion, color, handicap, sex, physical condition, develop- 
mental disability as defined in 2.51.01(5), sexual orientation or national origin. 

This provision shall include, but not be limited to, the following: employment, 
upgrading, demotion or transfer, recruitment or recruitment advertising; layoff 
or termination; rates of pay or other forms of compensation; and selection for 
training, including apprenticeship. Except with respect to sexual orientation, the 
provider further agrees to take affirmative action to ensure equal employment 
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opportunities. The Ftevider agrees to post in conspicuous places, available for 
employes aiul applicants for employment, notice to be inovided by the amtract- 
ing c^cer setting foith the provisions of the nondiscrimination clause. 

3. The Provider shall submit a copy of the agency's affiraiative acdoa plan within 
1 5 days after the award of the contract 

4. The applicant must comply with the provisions of Section 504 of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 as amended, and anendant Federal regulations as establi^ed 
by ±t U.S. I>partment of Education. 

5. The Department of Health and Social Services reserves the right: 

a) to review and/or investigate all activity with respect to this section; 

b) to develop and implement further guidelines for the obligations of the 
subcontractor or subgrantee; and 

c) to take such actions as may be necessary and consistent with the above cited 
laws or other laws or regulations which may become applicable. 

C. Legal Relations 

1. The Provider shall at all times comply with and observe all federal and state laws, 
local laws, ordinances, and regulations which in any manner affect the work or 
its conduct 

2. In carrying out any provisions of this Agreement, or in exercising any power or 
authority granted to the Provider thereby, tiiere shall be no personal liability upon 
the Division, it being understood that in such matters the Division acts as agent 
and representative of the State of Wisconsin. 

D. Termination of Agreement 

The Division or Provider may terminate this Agreement at any time at its sole 
discretion by delivering thirty (30) days written notice sent by registered mail to 
tiie address shown on this agreement. Upon termination of this Agreement, liability 
shall be limited to the cost of the services performed as of the date of termination. 

E. Arbitration 

Disputes regarding quality, quantity, timeliness, and audits shall be subject to arbitra- 
tion as provided in Chapter 788, Wisconsin Statutes. 
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F. Ri^t to Publish 

The Provider shall be allowed to write and have his/her "-l^ng published with the 
following conditions: 

1. The Provider shall not write on subjects concerning the internal opcntions of the 
Division, or any other agency of the State of Wis^^ons'n. 

2. The Provider and Division shall make simultaneous ; 'ew bel<jre publishing 
writing on subjects associated with work under this / ;ment 

G. Right of Reproduction 

The Division shall have the right to reproduce and use at it^ . iscretion, and without 
reimbursement to the Provider, the publications product as a result of project 
activity. The use of these publications by the Division shall be governed by 
applicable state and federal regulations. 

H. Review 

The Division may, at its discretion, conduct periodic site visits to review progress 
and monitor the work being performed under this Agreement, and assure that all 
provisions of this Agreement are complied with by the Provider. 

I. Protection of Human Subjects 

The Provider will adhere to applicable federal regulations in the conducting of 
project activities involving human subjects. 

J. Records 

The Provider agrees tiiat all records pertaining to activities covered by this Agreement 
will be retained for a period of not less than three (3) years following the termination 
of this Agreement or until such time that any f udit exceptions are resolved, whichever 
is longer, and that such records will be available for inspection and review by State 
and/or Federal p^sonnel upon request of the Division. 

K. Property and Equipment 

All tangible property and equipment purchased by the Provider for the project using 
funds provided by The Division under this Agreement shall remain the Division's 
property. The Provider shall maintain an accurate and current inventory of all 
equipment purchased under this Agreement. Such inventory shall be available for 
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inspectionby die Division upon written or verbal r& icst of the Division. At a 
minimum, sucli inventory must include a complet- iting of tlie equipment, serial 
number or other identification as appropriate, the initial cost of the cquipn«nt, 
whether new or used, and the location of the equipment. 

L. Disposition 

In the event that the project discontinues its operation, or at the termination of the 
project, and the facilities and services provided in the project are no longer needed 
or used for the purpose intended, the Provider shall provide the Division with the 
inventory required under Part I (K) of this Agreement so that the Division may make 
a determination as to the disposition of all tangible goods or property in which the 
Division has an interest or retains either partial or total ownership. 

M. Political Activities 

The Provider may not use any funds under this Agreement for expenses related to 
any activity designed to influence legislation or appropriations pending before the 
U.S. Congress. Failure to comply with this section will result in temiination of this 
agreement according to the provisions specified in Part I (D). 

N. Qient Records 

For the purpose of program monitoring and auditing, DVR shall have access to 
relevant project client records maintained by tiie Provider consistent with confiden- 
tiality requirements according to Section 47.02 (7), Wisconsin Statutes, and 
s.HSS 258, Wisconsin Administrative Code, 

O. Client Documents 

For the purpose of client planning and project reporting, Uie Provider's staff will 
have access to relevant DVR client documents consistent with the confidentiality 
requirements referenced in N (preceding). 

Scope of Services 

A. Introduction 

The purpose of this Agreement is to purchase project services from the Provider for a 
demonstration of the grant activities described following VI. C. below. 

The following shall be the responsibility of the Provider: 
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1 . The Provider shall maintain an accounting system, in accordance with the 
DHSS Allowable Cost Policy manual (December. 1984 Revision). Such 
accounting system shall be sufficiently detailed to provide all data and 
information necessary for audit purposes. Such accounting records shall be 
retained not less than three (3) years after the termination of this agreement, and 
shall be available for inspxtion and audit by State or Federal personnel upon 
request of the Division; 

2. Business management, including budget monitoring, payroll, mileage reimburse- 
ments, purchase of necessary supplies and equipment; 

3. Provision of office and/or woxt space necessary for the project; 

4. Administration of personnel; 

5. Liaison with State agency counselors; 

6. Data collection and research preparation regarding project objectives; 

7. The Provider agrees to identify and report all in-kind contributions and actual 
dollars contributed to support the project activities in order to identify accurately 
the costs and benefits of project activities. 

8. Preparation of all required project reports, as outlined below: 

a) The provider shall submit a Learning Disabilities Report to the DVR 
counselor no later than two weeks after the client completes the evaluation. 

b) Written monthly reports will be submitted to the DVR counselor detailing 
the client's progress. 

c) The Provider shall provide a monthly listing of all clients being served in 
this project. 

9. Final Reports. Regardless of the duration of a project, a final narrative repon of 
achievements and accomplishments must be submitted to the Division within 60 
days of the official termination of the project. 

10. Failure to submit reports as herein specified will result in the withholding of 
partial or total payment under this Agreement, as detailed in Part V of this 
Agreement. 

11. Failure to submit two successive reports as herein specified may result in termina- 
tion of this Agreement by the Division as outlined in Part I (D) of this Agreement. 
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1 2. Failure to submit reports which contain the information herein specified will be 
a definite consideration by the Division for all projects requesting continuation 
funding, or for future funding requests from the Provider for other project 
funding. 

1 3. No project funding will be approved for longer than 12 months. Project 
activities which arc to exceed 12 months must be submitted for renewal funding, 
and the annual repon must be included as part of the renewal application for 
continued funding. 

B. Program Requirements 

1 . The Provider shall be reimbursed for project activities and services for project 
clients described following VI. C. below. 

2. The Division agrees that the local DVR Offices in Milwaukee will assign staff 
to the project to facilitate the successful implementation of rehabilitation pro- 
grams for project clients. The DVR counselors working with project clients 
will complete all necessary DVR forms and processes in order to document DVR 
eligibility, case planning, provision of services, and case closure. Copies of DVR 
processes and procedures developed for project activities and clients will be 
shared with provider project staff. 

3. The Provider shall provide to DVR other project data and progress reports upon 
the request of the Purchaser. Both parties shall agree to format and time frames 
required to produce these reports. 

4. Monitoring of this agreement will be accomplished through quanerly reviews 
between DVR and the Provider. 

III. Performance objectives 

A. Statement of Intent 

This Agreement between DVR and the Provider is for the purpose of evaluation and 
supportive services for DVR eligible learning disabled clients in Milwaukee County. 

IV. Paynieiu lu ihc Provider 
A. Total Amount 

Subjc ct to the limitations specified in this Agreement, the total amount to be paid to 
the Pii.vider for all designated services to be purchased shall not exceed $1Q7.0(X) . 
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This stated amount represents the gross amount agreed upon for the purchase of 
designated services by the Division. Under no circumstances shall any line item 
adjustments, as described in Pan IV (B) (4) of this Agreement, and made during 
the life of this Agreement, result in an increase in this gross amount as herein 
specified. 

B. Payment for Purchased Services 

1 . First Two Months of the Agreement. Payment for the initial two (2) months of 
this Agreement shall be made in advance for each month on the basis of one- 
twelfth (1/12) of the total amount as specified in Part IV (A). The invoice(s) 

for the fu^t two months of the Agreement may be made as soon as the Agreement 
has been accepted and approved, as evidenced by the authorized signatures of 
both and the Provider and Division, Payment for the remainder of this Agreement 
shall be according to the procedures set fcath in Part IV (B) (2). The Division 
reserves the right to withhold payn?ent& to the Provider fcM* mmcomp jan<% as 
spccif?'^^ in Part V of this Agreemenr. ITiis right may be exercised at any time 
du' „e life of this Agreement. Paynaents will be released when the Provider 
complies with the terms of this Agreeme.?f . if tlie Provi ier does not comply with 
the terms of this Agreement, the Division will the Agreement as speci- 

fied in Part I (D) of this Agreement. 

2. Remaining life of Agreement. Following the initial two months, all payments 
for the remaining iife of this Agreement shall be made on the basis of reimburse- 
ment for actual '.jxpenscs incurred. Submitting an invoice for reimbursement of 
actual expenses may be initiated following completion of the first month of the 
Agreement. Thereafter, the frequency of submitting invoices for reimbursement 
shall be at the option of the Provider (eg., biweekly, monthly, etc.). 

3. Documentation of Actual Expenses. ^Vhen invoicing according to actual 
expenses beginning after the first month, all expenses muit be supported by 
appropriate documentation. Original or copies of original invoices substantiat- 
ing the claim and indicating actual expenditures must be included for each 
expense that is claimed, (^celled checks and credit card receipts by themselves 
are not acceptable as sufficient documentation. Documentation for salary must 
include a list of each position, the amount paid, and the time period covered, and 
the computations and amounts actually paid for that period- Reimbursement for 
all claims will be made on the basis of actual expenditures incurred, as supported 
by documentation. All documentation must be clearly legible. Invoices which 
include claims that arc not properly or sufficiently documented or are not legible 
will be returned to the Provider, resulting in delays in payment. Unless otherwise 
justified, reimbursement for travel expenses will be made w accordance with 
current Department of Employment Relations guidelines as presented in 
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Appendix C. Travel expenses, as with all other expenses clain^, must be justi- 
fied by apprc^ate documentation. Any revenue c»- refunds received in the 
conduct of the project should be offset in the expenditure claim. 

4. Lincliem Adjustments. For nonpersonnd costs only, the Provider will be 
allowed to make adjustments in line items up K? a plus or minus 10% variance for 
any individual line item from die originally approved tMidget, without receiving 
prior permission from the Division. For line item adjustn^ts of any amount in 
personnel costs, and for line item adjustments exc^ding the 10% variance 
allowance in nori-personnel costs, the Provider must receive written permission 
from the Division prior to making such adjustments or incurring any expenses 
which would reflect such adjustments. 

5. Audit and Audit Review. Within ninety (90) days after the termination of this 
Agreement, the provider shall provide to the Division a certified audit report of 
actual expend and revenues covered by this Agreement Expenses incurred in 
the final two months of the Agreement should be (x>n^)ared to the advance pay- 
ments make for the initial two months. Where expenses exceed the advanced 
amount, and providing that the total amount as specified in Part IV (A) is not 
exceeded, the difference shall be reimbursed to the Provider according to the 
procedures in Part IV (B) (2). Where expenses are less than the advanced 
amounts, the difference must be refunded to the Division by the Provider, by 
check, made payable to the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation or deducted 
from any future payments which may be under a new contract Upon receipt of 
the audit report from the Provider, the DivisicHi may condiict its own audit review 
to verify the amount of overpayment or underpayment. Tie Division may also, at 
its sole discretion, review and audit the accounting records for the entire duration 
of the Agreement as specified in Part II (A) (1) of this Agreement 

6. Invoices. All invoices for payment shall be submitted to the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Facilities Section Accounting, 1 W. Wilson, 8th Floor, 
Box 7852, Madison, Wis., 53707. Such invoices shall include the following: 

a) A dated cover sheet or billing invoice indicating the amount being claimed 
for each budget line item and the total amount being claimed. It shall also 
c'early indicate the billing period being invoiced, the purchase order number, 
ana must be signed by an authorized representative of the Provider. 

b) Attached to the cover sheet or billing invoice must be all supporting docu- 
mentation for each expendnure being claimed. 

c) Final invoices must be submitted within 45 days after the termination of 
this Agreement. 
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7. Any audit exccpiions within the purview of this agreement that result from an 
audit by an agency of the Federal government shall be the sole responsibility 
of the Provider. 

V. Withholding of Contract Payment 

A. Withholding Payment 

Not withstanding any other payment provisions this Agreement, failure of the 
Provider to submit required reports when due, or failure to perform or deliver 
required work, si pplies, or services, will result in the withholding of payments 
under this Agreement, unless such failure arises out of causes beyond the control 
and without die fault or negligence of the Provider as defined under the clause 
entitled "Excusable Delays", in Part V (B). 

B. Excusable Delays 

Except with respect to failures of subcontractors, the Provider shall not be considered 
to have failed in performance of this Agreement if such failure arises out of causes 
beyond the control and without the fault or negligence of the Provider. Such causes 
may include, but are not restricted to, acts of God or of the public enemy, acts of the 
Government in either its sovereign or contractual capacity, fires, floods, epidemics, 
quarantine restrictions, strikes, freight embargoes, and unusually severe weather, 
but in every case the failure to perform must be beyond die control and without the 
fault or negligence of the Provider. If the failure to perform is caused by the failure 
of a subcontractor to perform, and if such failure arises out of causes beyond the 
control of both the Provider and the subcontractor, and without the fault or negligence 
of either of them, the Provider shall not be deemed to have failed in performance of 
this Agreement. 

VI. Indemnity 

A. Each agency agrees that any loss or expense (invluding cost and attorney fees) by 
reason of liability imposed by law, will be cliarged to the agency responsible for the 
office, employee or agent whose activity caused the loss or expense. 

B. This agreement or any pan thereof may be renegotiated in circumstances such as: 

1 . increased or decreased volume of services; 

2. changes required by federal law or regulations, state law or regulations, or 
court action; 

3. monies available affecting the substance of this agreement. 
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C. It is understood and agreed that the entire agreement between the parties is contained 
herein, except for those matters incorporated herein by reference, and that this 
agreement supersedes all oral agreements and negotiations between the parties 
related to the subject matter thereof. 



Authorized Representative of the Division e Date 
Vocational Rehabilitation 



Authorized Representative of the Provider Date 
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LEARNING WITH YOUR MUSCLES 
Suggested ways to use "Learning with Your Muscles" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors could give these techniques for learning to training 
professionals to use with learning disabled students. 

Learning Center instructors could use these techniques as part of their courscwork or serv- 
ices to assist learning disabled students in learning. 

Parents could use uhis form to suggest learning techniques for their learning disabled student 
to use when doing homework. 

Individuals with learning disabilities can use this form to explore ways to improve their 
learning skills. 
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Developed by: Jeffery Barsch, Learning Disability Clinic. 4667 Telegraph Rd., Ventura 
College. Ventura, CA 93003 

Having memory problems? 

Restless when studying? 

Body aches and pains? 

Need physica? exercise? 

Willing to try a new learning system? 

If the answer to any of these questions is yes, read the material in this paper. 

Many tin^s an alternative learning system is worth exploring when you are having trouble mastering 
college subjects. This pamphlet will briefly explore using your muscles as a learning aid. 

1. Changing body postures when studying 

It may be helpful for you noi to study sitting on a chair at a desk in the traditional manner. 
Try using these study positions: 

Laying on your stomach 
Laying on your back 
Sitting Indian style 
Leaning against a wall 
Walking around the room 

Change positions every 15 minutes. This system will keep you alert and help you stay 
awake. 

2. Taking the long walk 

When you have material to memorize it is very helpful to walk and memorize at the same 
time. Take your book or study material with you when you walk. As you talk, try to think 
about the terms and concepts you need to remember. If you cannot remember, stop for a 
moment, review your book and then start walking again. It is very hard to walk and think 
at the same time; iiowever, once you master this system you will not forget your material. 

3. The squeeze 

Get a small rubber bail. As you study or read squeeze the ball in your left hand and then 
your right hand. Squeeze as hard as you can four times during a two minute period. Con- 
tinue on a regular basis. 
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Why? 

Some of these activities may seem silly but learning research points out the following factors: 

a) Those who use their body muscles when learning remember material longer; 

b) There is a high correlation between mental alertness and your physical condition; 

c) Studying material in a novel way aids your memory; 

d) Physical fitness improves your chances of living a longer life. 
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NOTETAKING CHECKLIST 



Suggested ways to use the "Notetaking Checklist** 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors could give this checklist directly to the learning 
disabled student or to the training professional working with the learning disabled client. 

Special educators can use this checklist to help learning disabled students improve their 
notetaking skills. 

Learning Center instructors can use this form to help learning uisablcd students improve 
their notetaking skills. 



NOTETAKING CHECKLIST 



Reprinted from: Russell T. Osguthorpc. Jimmie Joan Wilson, Warren R. Goldman, and John E. 

Panera. (1980). The tutor/notetaker Providing acade mic support to main- 
streamed deaf students. Washington, D.C. The Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, Inc., 3417 Volta PI., N.W., Washington, DC 20007 

On the following pages is a checklist for you to use in evaluating the quality of your notes and your 
notetaking services. You should go through the checklist periodically and rate yourself as a 
notctakcr. As you begin to identify those skills needing improvement, ^t them down where youH 
see them often (perhaps the first page in your Notetaker book) so that you will be reminded of the 
areas you are working on. Once you feel confident in each area, the checklist can be administered 
less firequently. 

Tutor/Notetaker . Students 



Course^ Date 



Functions Yes 

1 . I am on-time to class. 



2. I ask for feedback on the quality of my notes from: 

students 
professor 

3. I have discussed my role as a T/N with the professor. 

4. I support student rules concerning attendance and 
notes distribution. 



5. I try to leave my own biases out of the notes. 



Mechanics 

1 . Each page lias a number, title and date. 



2. The paper is 8 1/2x11 written on one side only. 

3. I use dark ink. 



4. My writing is legible. 
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Yes Nfi 

5. When I am unsure of a word or an idea, I leave it 

blank and then fill it in later. 

6. My spelling is accurate. 

Techniques and Instructional Helps 

1. I use white space effectively. 

2. I have the ability to listen and store while I write . 

3. I make maximum use of the cues given by the 

teacher. 



4. I maiic points of emphasis so that they are more 
noticeable. 

5. I define difficult vocabulary. 

6. I use complete sentences. 

7. I use meaningful examples. 

8. I use diagrams and illustrations effectively. 

9. I try to organize the information in :he most 
understandable way. 

10. My notes are complete. 

11. In a discussion I indicate who is speaking. 

12. I use only abbreviations that students understand, 

13. I have tried reworking the notes after class. 
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PARENTS' CHECKLIST FOR MONITORING STUDY 



Suggested ways to use "Parents' Checklist for Monitoring Study" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors and special educators can share this checklist with 
learning disabled clients who still live with their parents, and who are enrolled in secondary 
or postsccondary education programs. The professionals should review each item on the list 
with both client/student and their parents in order to ensure that all concerned understand. If 
the professionals would also provide samples/examples for each item, it would enhance the 
user's understanding of what to do. 

Individuals with learning disabilities and their parents can use the list to determine: 

a) what to do as part of the studying process; 

b) what skills the student needs more woiic on; 

c) whether or not the student and/or parents will need help from a teacher in developing and 
practicing effective study skills. 

The list will also help when determining what areas require alternative/compensatory 
approaches so that the student will be able to develop needed proficiency. 
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PARENTS' CHECKLIST FOR MONITORING STUDY 



Quoted from: L.M. Clary. (September, 1986). Help for the homework hassle. Academic 
Therapy, 22, pages 58-59. Quoted with pennission. 



Using the Checklist 

Parents should answer each question "yes" or "no." Any "no" answers suggest ai^ to focus on. 
Review the checklist before studying for major assignments. This can prevent omission of something 
important 

Before Study 

1 . Have I helped my child organize the time, space, and materials needed for study? 

2. Do I know exactly what the assignment involves? Have I called the teacher if I am unsure about 
anything? 

3. Have I looked over the assignment so that I can help my child preview it? 

4. Do I need to ask the teacher to give me more background on the subject? 

5. Have I checked the vocabulary for words that I think my child may not know? (List with 
page numbers.) 



6. Have I written some questions to suggest as purposes for my child as he/she reads? 



7. Have I checked with the teacher on the kinds of organization he or she expects my child to do? 
(Check the appropriate types.) 

underline write a summary 

write a practice exam question (compar^contmt, 

take notes draw conclusions, explain, list, draw a diagram, 

outline and so forth) 

retell 



8. Have I suggested that when my child doesn't understand, he or she should (choose one or more) 

reread ask me 

jump ahead ask someone else 

use an outside reference (glossary, write down questions to ask the teacher 

dictionary, map, etc.) 
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1. Have I gone over the questions with my child? 

2. Have I helped my child list any questions that he needs to ask the teacher? 

3. Have I helped my child practice organizing the material in an appropriate way? (See #7 
above.) 

4. Have I helped my child rehearse this information for use in an appropriate way? (Check 



one.) 



reading the next assignment 



writing a paper 



solving problems 



taking a test 



doing laboratory assignments 
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PREPARING FOR ESSAY EXAMINATIONS 
Suggested ways to use "Preparing for Essay Examinations" 



1. Vocational rehabilitation counselors could give these guidelines to learning disabled 
clients entering or attending postsecondaiy schools to assist clients in writing essay ques- 
tions. 

2. Vocational and special educators could use these guidelines to assist learning disabled stu- 
dents in preparing to answer essay questions. 

3. Parents could use these guidelines to assist their learning disabled son or daughter to prac- 
tice on essay questions. 

4. Learning disabled students planning on enrolling in a postsecondary institution could us. 
these techniques to improve the' * ability to take essay examinations. 
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PRFPARfNG FOR ESSAY EXAMINATIONS 



Adapted from: The Rancho San Tiago College Learning Center Materials, 1 7ih at Bristol, 
Santa Ana, CA 92706. Reprinted with peraiission. 



1 . Review the syllabus or course outline. Be able to list all major points to be covered AND all 
fu^t level detail points under each major points- FRQM MEMORY (This is your frame of 
reference - your cognitive map of the subject.) Note: This will insure that you remember all 
the major points to be discussed in any essay question. If you write a great amount of detail 
about one major point and leave out two major points, your grade would be only 33% - for 
Qn£.of three possible major points, despite the fact that you write a great deal about one 
point. You must remember to touch aU the major points. 

2. Review the text to find: 

a. Major topics 

b. Sub-topics under each major topic 

c. Technical vocabulary 

d. Concepts, principles, issues 
c. Relationships 

f. Causes and effects 

g. Principles, rules 

3. Test yourself before the exam by placing yourself in the teacher's place: 

a. Write out questions you think the instructor will ask to test a student's understanding. 
Then answer the questions yourself. Check to see if you were correct; 

b. Ask yourself questions about each principle, concept, and issue; 

c. Ask yourself questions about causes, effects, etc. 



TAKING THE ESSAY TES . (also see "A Test Taking Strategy.") 

1 . Read All of the questions BEFORE you begin to work on any one of them. If you have 
options or choices, choose those you know best. 

2. Check the number of points for each question and allot your time accordingly. If you spend 
20 minutes on a 5 point question and have only 10 minutes for a 50 point question - you may 
not be alloiing your time effectively. 

3. READ the question CAREFULLY. (Many essay tesis are failed because the student does not 
read the question carefully,) 
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Preparing for Essay Examinations, contd. 



a. Identify what is asked for, 

b. Identify the asp«;ts of the topic asked for, 

c. Identify the find of activity i-cquired to answer the question, i.e., comparison, contrast, 
evaluation, etc. 

4. Make a quick tentative outline before you begin to write. Include: A statement that intro- 
duces your answer, major and minor support topic sentences. 

5. When you begin to write your answer, begin with a sentence which directly answers the 
question. For Example: 

Question: What were the effjecls of the Santa Barba-a oil spill on wild life and on legisla- 
tion ? 

Answer: The Santa Barbara oil spill resulted in the death of various forms of wild life and 
stimulated both local and national groups to seek preventative legislation. 

This is only your beginning sentence. Then you go into detail about each aspect of the 
question. 

By writing the question, it often helps you remember the major ideas you are to include. 
Without this, there is a tendency to ramble, and also to omit one or more of the important 
parts of the question. 

6. If you have time, re-read your answers. Make corrections. 
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QUESTIONS TO ASK ABOUT ACCOMMODATIONS 
IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

Suggestions ways to use "Questions to Ask About Accommodations^.." 



1. Vocational rehabilitation counselors can use this list as a guide when inquiring about post- 
secondary support services available for clients with learning disabilities. This list could also 
be helpful when considering what services might hav' to be purchased in order to implement 
the client's IWRP. 

2. Postsecondary support staff could use this list when preparing publicity brochures describ- 
ing services available at their school. Staff could also use the list as an informal check on 
whether any services not presently being offered should be initiated. 

3. Individuals with learning disabilities s nd their advocates could use this list when review- 
ing postsecondary schools. The list can also be a source of ideas for anyone advocating an 
increase in the scope and intensity of support services for postsecondary students with learn- 
ing disabilities. 
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QUESTIONS TO ASK ABOUT ACCOMMODATIONS 
IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



Quoted from: Association on Handicapped Student Service Programs in Postsecondary 
Education. (1987). Unlocking the doors: Makin g the transition frnpi 
secondary to tmstsecondarv educarion. Columbus, OH: Author. 



The following list of questions is helpful to use when inquiring about available services at any 
postsecondary institution. 

ADMISSION 

What are the admission requirements for a student widi LD? 
DIAONQSIS 

Is diagnosis available on campus? 

If so, is there a charge for it? 

If not, where can I go to be tested? 

Will that testing be expensive? 

Docs student health insurance pay for diagnosis? 

Will my parents' health insurance cover me? 

If I was diagnosed when I was a child, do I need new testing now? 

How will the diagnosis be of use to me? 

TUTORING 

For which subjects is tutoring available? 

How do I find a tutor? 

Is there a charge for tutoring? 

SEMINAR5? 

Are there special seminars for students like me? 
What do they cover? 
How will they help me? 
How do I register for them? 

CLASSES FOR rRFrnj 

Are there classes designed for students with learning disabilities that I can take for credit? 

What arc the courses? 

Are they ai'ailable every quarter? 

ADVOCACY AND ArmMMOnATTOiy.^^ 

Is there someone who will help mc obtain accommodations if I run into a problem? 
Is there someone who can explain my rights and responsibilities? 

Is there a person or committee that considers petitions like requesting to be excused from taking 
a second language or taking a lighter class load? 
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Questions to Ask About Accommodations..., contd. 



PERSONAL AND CARFFR mi IN.^FT mn 

Is counseling available from someone experienced with learning disabilities? 
What areas docs personal counseling cover? 

SUPPORT GROUP 

How do students with learning disabilities get to know each other? 
What kinds of topics are covered in a support group? 
When and where do support groups meet? 

I D SPECIFIC PROCRAMMTNfi 

Arc there some programs set up just for students with learning disabilities? 
TAPING TFXTS 

Do you have a program for taping textbooks? 
How do I enroll in such a program? 

If there is no program, what do print-handicapped students do? 
How do I contact Recording for the Blind? 

EXTRA TUITION CHARGF 

Is diere an extra tuition charge for the services you provide students with learning disabilities 
If so, what is the charge? 
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REMOVING TEST ANXIETY 



Suggested ways to use "Removing Test Anxiety" 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors could give this technique to teachers at the secondary 
or postsecondaiy level who are providing services to a learning disabled client. 

Learning Center instructors could use this technique with learning disabled students to 
assist them in taking tests and thus improving their grades. 

Parents could encourage their learning disabled student to use this technique when taking 
tests. 
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REMOVING TEST ANXIETY 



Developed by; Jeffcry Barsch, Learning Disability Clinic, 4667 Telegraph Rd., Ventura 
College, Ventura, CA 93003 

Do you freeze up on tests? 
I>o you have headaches when you take a test? 
Do you get backaches from taking tests? 
Feel nervous often? 

Do you feel that you never really express yourself well on tests? 

If the answer to any of the above quesiions is yes, you will be interested in the material in this paper. 

Test anxiety is a very common problem among any college population. If you are experiencing 
problems in this area, it is probably due to an inability to relax in problem situations. The following 
suggestion has proven helpful to students with test anxiety: 

1. Breathing. How many breaths per minute you take can determine how relaxed or nervous 
you really are. If you take fc^f breaths per minute, your body will slow down. A person who 
is relaxed should be able to limit themselves to three or four breaths per minute without 
holding his breath. A person who is excited may be taking 15 or 20 breaths per minute. 
Time yourself for one minute and see what your rate is. Can you lower that rate? (One 
intake and outtake of air is considered one breath.) Practice this idea when you are taking a 
test and feel nervous. 

2. Squeeze the muscles in your body as tight as you can, then release the muscles. It may be 
best to use one muscle at a time. 

a) Close your eyes and squeeze; then release. 

b) Push up the muscles in your nose, release. 

c) Curl your tongue in your mouth, squeeze, release. 

d) Push your shoulders up, then release. 

e) Make a fist, squeeze, release. 

f) Lift your feet off the floor, squeeze, then release. 

After ) . lave done this exercise, begin combining more than one muscle at a time. For example, 
squeeze your eyes and your hands at the same time, etc. 
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SELF-CHECK - IMPROVING YOUR MOTIVATION LEVEL 
Suggested ways to use "Improving Your Motivation Level" 



1. Vocational rehabilitation counselors could give this form to training professionals con- 
tracted to provide services to learning disabled clients. Learning disabled clients should 
discuss these techniques with a counselor or teacher. 

2. Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use this self-check list with learning disabled 
students to help them decide on career goals such as going to college or postsecondary 
school. 

3. Learning Center instructors could include this form as part of their strategies for helping 
learning disabled clients function more efficiently at the secondary or postsecondary levels. 
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SELF-CHECK - IMPROVING YOUR MOTIVATION LEVEL 



Developed hy: Jeffery Barsch, Learning Disability Clinic, 4667 Telegraph Rd., Ventura 
College, Ventura, CA 93003 



Try this brief pre-test. If you answer more than one question "no," check into some of the material 
listed in this paper. It may help you to improve your skills. 

Answer Yes or No 

1. Motivation levels are often determined by how much encouragement you get from others. 

2. Placing yourself on a behavior contract can improve your school perfomiance. 

3. Improving motivation is a constant process which begins the first minute of every new day. 

4. Only "poor" students have motivation problems. 

5. Everyone's mind frequently wanders when they try to study. 

It's true that only you can really motivate yourself to do better in school. You need some new 
ideas to get yourself moving. Try the ideas listed below. 

A) Try and make friends with people who are excited about the subject that you arc having 
trouble being motivated in. Motivation does rub off. You might join a study group so you 
can talk about your schoolwork to other people. 

B) Try a behavior contract. A behavior contract is a written agreement that you make with 
yourself. Write down on paper a goal to deal with your lack of motivation, such as, "I will 
read all of my English assignments for one week even though I don't want to." 

Offer yourself a reward for fulfilling ybur promise. "If I read all of my English for one week, 
I will go to the beach on Saturday." 

Provide yourself with a punishment for not keeping your promise. "If I don't do my English, 
I will stay home and clean house on Saturday instead of going to the beach." 

Then sign your agreement and put it on your refrigerator where you will see it everyday. 

C) It often helps to reexamine your goals and beliefs when you are having an academic motiva- 
tion problem. Are you really happy with your career goals? Do you really want to be in 
college? Many people choose the wrong career because they have not thought about their 
choices carefully. 
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Self-Check - Improving Your Motivation Level, contd. 



D) Motivation problems can come from not having the needed basic skills for college. You 
might want to check with the Learning Disability Clinic and get an assessment of your basic 
level. If remediation is needed, a tutor can be assigned to work on a one-to-one basis with 
you. Or if your main problem is fear of tests, you can be taught to relax and do your best. 
Don't let lack of basic skills be your reason for "dropping out." 



Answers 

1 . Yes. Studies indicate that how motivated you are is determined by the amount of encourage- 
ment you get from people who are important to you. 

2. Yes- SeeB. 

3. Yes. Every minute of every day. Don't let your guard down. 

4. No. Everyone has some type of motivation problem. 

5. No. Many people have a great ability to concentrate. You can, too. 
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SELF-CHECK 
TEST-TAKING KNOW-HOW 

Suggested ways to use "Self-Check Test-Taking Know-How" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors could give this self-check form to learning disabled 
clients and assist them in following through on its use. 

Learning Center instructors could incorporate this self-check into their curriculum on the 
improvement of study skills. 

Special educators could use this self-check in helping learning disabled students learn to 
study, take tests and prepare for college. 
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SELF-CHECK 
TEST-TAKING KNOW-HOW 



Developed by: Jeffcry Barsch, Learning Disability Clinic, 4667 Telegraph Rd., Ventura 
College, Ventura, CA 93003 



Try this pretest. If you miss more than one question, check into some of the material listed in 
this paper. It may help you to improve your skills. 

Answer True or False 

1 . Short essay questions are generally aimed at your ability to produce and present accurate 
explanations, backed by facts. 

2. Objective tests require a very different approach to studying than essay tests. 

3. It is generally a good idea to make an educated guess when you don't know the answer on an 
objective test. 

4. Exam preparation begins the first minute of the first day in a new course. 

5. In answering test questions, the best practice is to answer questions in the order they arc 
presented. 

6. Every word in a question is important. 

7. The main reason students fail tests is because of their lack of knowledge. 
Answers 

1. True 5. False 

2. False 6. True 

3. True 7. False 

4. Tme 

Some bo's and Don'ts on Answering Hssav Questions 
1. DONTRUSH. 

Time spent thinking before you write is more valuable than time spent writing without 
thinking. 

A high caliber 200-word answer is a great deal bener than a rambling, disorganized, incoher- 
ent 500-word answer. An outline of your ideas as you are thinking over the questions might 
be a good guide as you write your answer. 
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Self-Check 
Test-Taking Know-How, contd. 



2. DONT ANSWER A QUESTION YOU HA VENT BEEN ASKED. 

Read the directions- if you are told to answer a, b, and either c or d, you will get no extra 
credit for answering all four, and you may have wasted valuable time you needed on another 
question. 

Understand theguej^tioq 

3. DONT TRY THE SCATTERSHOT TECHNIQUE. 

Don't fire off all the information you have managed to accumulate, in the hope that some of it 
will hit the target. Just lake time to know what the target is, and direct your answer to it. 
Instructors recognize and discount the scattershot technique and it does not impress them. It 
irritates them. 

Other Suggestions 

1 . One of the best ways to eliminate anxiety is to know your subject well before the test. 

2. Try your hardest to have a good attitude toward your instructor. Feeling that he's "out to get 
you" only increases anxiety. 

3. Realize that no matter how much you dislike them or consider them unfair, tests are one of 
the few ways you have of finding out how well you're doing in the class. 

4. Immediately answer the quesaons you know, then go back to do the hanler ones. Don't feel 
you can't answer a question just because you don't recognize it. Many questions require 
application of your knowledge rather than a rote memorization or recognition of it. 

5. Take a brief look at all the test items before you begin answering them. 

6. If you've finished early, stay in the room the full time to check your answers. 

7. Check for qualifying words in multiple choice questions: 

all, most, same, no 

always, usually, sometimes, never 

great, much, little, no 

more, equal, less 

good, bad, is, is not 
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STUDENT INDIVIDUAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
Suggested ways to use the "Student Individual Educational Program" 



1. Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use this description as a nxxiel when develop- 
ing an IWRP with learning disabled clients who plan to enroll in postsecondary education. 

2. Postsecondary support staff could use this plan as a guide when developing individualized 
services for students with learning disabilities. Support staff could also use this plan as a tool 
when negotiating instructional modifications with instructors. 

3. Individuals with learning disabilities and their advociites could use this plan as a model 
v"hen negotiating the goals of the IWRP with their VR counselors, as well as when negotiat- 
ing the types of instructional modifications/support services they will receive after enroll- 
ment in postsecondary classes. 

4. Professionals responsible for staff development/inservice trairung could use this plan as 
an example of individualized services. 
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STUDENT INDIVIDUAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 



Quoted from: Anna Gajar, Ph.D. (1986). Assisting the learning disabled . University Park, 
PA: The Pennsylvania State Universit)', pages 45-46. Quoted with 
permission. The complete publication is available from Dr. Anna Gajar, The 
Pennsylvania State University, 226B Moore Bldg., University Park, PA 
16802. Pre-payment of $ 1 1 .(X) is required. Make the check or money order 
payable to "The Pennsylvania State University." 



Meteorology 303 Winter Term, 1981 

Long Term Goal 

Student will achieve full-time status in a degree program by gradually increasing his/her credit 
load to eight credits or more per term while maintaining a grade point average of "C" or better. 

Shon Term Goal 

Student will achieve z ;n-ade of "C" or better in Meteorology 303 Winter Term, 1981. 



Activities 

1. Attend all class lectures (20) and all laboratory sessions (10). 

2. Specify in writing weekly study goals and assignments. 

3. Specify daily study objecti> es. Include time of day, material to be covered and specific 
strategies for studying. 

4. Complete all reading assignments prior to the class period on which they are scheduled to 
\x presented. 

5. Complete all lab assignments one day prior lo the specified due date. 

6. Meet viili lab instructor to review any problems or questions the day before lab assignments 
arc due in order to avoid losing credit for errors on lab assignments. 

7. Tape record lectures and later transcribe and refine notes. 

8. Have someone else take notes from the tape recorded lecture, then compare class notes ' ) 
them in order to evaluate note-taking skills. 
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Sudent Individual Educational Program, contd. 



9. Utilize consultant as a tutor for any course content for which assistance is needed. 

10. Teach consultant or another student in the class any units covered in Meteorology 303. 

1 1. Volunteer/actively participate in lab sessions. 

12. Prtparc for exams and quizzes several days in advance. 

a) Identify material that will be covered on the exam (notes and book). 

b) Reread the material. 

c) Prepare a list of all terms, define each and memorize the definitions. 

d) Self-check mastery of the terms and definitions. 

e) Prepare a practice test of sample items, using testing modes that the instructor will use 
for example, multiple choice, essay. 

0 Take the practice exam and ther check it and review any items that were missed. 

g) Prepare a list of questions on material you have problems with and meet with the 
instructor several days before the exam for assistance. 
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STUDENT INVENTORY 
Suggested ways to use the "Student Inventory" 



1. Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use it as a guideline when determining the types 
of postsecondaiy support services to purchase for clients with learning disabilities who are 
about to enter status 18. 

2. Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use the form when considering revisions in the 
client's training plan. 

3. Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use the student inventory as a source of ideas 
when suggesting the types of academic accommodations that a postsecondaiy school should 
provide for students with learning disabilities. 

4. Postsecondary support staff can use it to determine the areas in which students with 
learning disabilities need the most help. 

5. Individuals with learning disabilities can use the inventory to develop a more detailed 
understanding of their strengths and weaknesses. 

6. Individuals with learning disabilities can use the inventory to help them articulate what 
help they might need, and/or what instructional accommodations they migh. require in a 
postsecondary educational setting. 

7. Special educators could use the inventory to detemiine what study skills to teach individuals 
with learning disabilities before they complete high school. 
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STUDENT INVENTORY 



Developed by: Loring Brinckcrhoff, University of Wisconsin-Madison, McBumey Resource 
Center, 905 University Ave., Madison, WI 53715 



Directions Place a "+ " next to items that are easiest for you to do. 

Place a"-" next to items that are the most difficult for you to do. 

A. GATHERING INFORMATION C. ASSIGNMENT 

. College Level Textbooks Worksheets 

Course Lectures Short Papers (2-3 pgs.) 

Group Discussion Term Papers (10-20 pgs.) 

Audio-Visual Materials DemcA-ab Projects 

Audio Tapes />jt/Media Projects 

Concrete Experience Oral Reports 

(e.g., by doing something) Group Discussions 

Observation of Others Word Probtems/Maih 

Asking Questions Map/Charts/Graphs 

Role Playing Intemshipsi/Piracucums 

Other Other 



B. LEARNING ENVIRONMENT D. TEST FORMATS 

Working Independently Shon Answer 

Working with a Peer Tutoi Essay 

Participating in a Small Group/Classroom Multiple-Choice 

Participating in a Large Group/Classroom True-False 

Listening to Audio Tapes Matching 

Other _ ^ Computaiion/Malh 

— Other _ Qf2i Examinations 

Other 



Pirections Check the areas that give you the rr ost trouble. 



Going to class on time 

Going to class prepared (e.g., taking pens, paper, etc.) 
Bccomii^g motivated to start work 
Budgeting time 

Sticking with an assignment until completion 

Following oral directions 

Following written diiectiois 

Organizing ideas and information 

Drawing conclusions, making inferences 

lln{krstanding abstract (xmcepts 

Finding tte "right wad" to describe something orally 

Expressing ideas jHwisely in writing 

Writing legibly 

Reading comprehension 

Reading rate 

Sounding out unfamiliar words 
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Student Inventory, contd. 



MalhcmaUcal reascMiing and ward problems 

Mathematical computation 

Ranembering specific course vocabulary 

Te^-taking anxiety 

of self-confidem^ 

Making new frknds 

Und^^tanding humof and sarca^ 

Making •'small talk" 

Pi^ections Check the areas in which you would like additional information, 

General information on teaming disabiiiiies 

Anasscssmentofhask: skills 

Arranging for a tearing test 

Arranging for a vision test 

Counseling servk:es 

Tutorial insinK:UOT 

Notetdcing in lectures 

Oudining a textbook 

Writing a tftin paper 

Spelling 

Basic grammar skills (e.g., punctuation, scniCTce consiniciion, etc,) 

Basic math skills 

Basic reading skills 

Test taking skills 

Locating information in the library 

Special tutorial help in 

Other 



Pircctions Describe your greatest academic/vocational stren0is. 
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STUDY HABITS INVENTORY 
Suggested ways to use the "Study Habits Inventory" 





ERIC 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors can use this inventory with learning disabled clients 
who plan to enroll in postsecondaiy education. The answers provided by the client can help 
the counselor dctennine the type and intensity of pre-enrollment study skills training that the 
client will need. The counselor may wish to consider having someone else who knows the 
client well complete this inventory with the client in mind. The counselor would then com- 
pare those answers with the client's answers, and use any significant discrepancies as the 
basis for further exploration and counseling. 

Students with learning disabilities can use this inventory to determine the extent of their 
study skills and the areas in which they may need to improve. It is very important to answer 
each question as accurately as possible. 

Special educators and other instructors who teach study skill classes could use this 
inventory as a pretest/posttest, a resource when reviewing the contents of their curricula, and/ 
or as a needs assessment instrument when detemiining whether or not a particular group of 
individuals might need formal instruction in study skills. 
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STUDY HABITS INVENTORY 



Quoted from: Thomas G. Devine. (1981). Teaching study skills . Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., pages 11-12. Reprinted with permission. 



1 . Do you follow a daily schedule? 

2. Do you have a regular place to work 
and study? 

3. Do you keep track of home assign- 
ments in a book or log? 

4. Do you keep a long-term schedule 
or calendar of tests, projects, 
repons, and so forth? 

5- Do you plan weekly reviews? 

6. Do you take class notes? 

7. Do you keep a notebook? 

8. Do you have a notetaking system? 

9. Do you study with friends? 

10. Do you listen well in class? 

11. Do you look up new words? 

12. Do you keep track of new words 
you learn? 

13. Do you use the glossary? 

14. Do you underline in textbooks? 

15. Do you outline reading assignments? 

16. Do you skim assignments before 
reading them? 



Hardly Most 
Ever Sometimes Frequently Always 
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Study Habits Inventory, contd. 

Hardly Most 
Ever Sometimes Frequently Always 

17. Do you read tables, charts, and 

graphs? 



1 8. Do you have a private shorthand 
system for taking notes? 



19. Do you use the index of a book? 



20. Do you use the card catalogue in 
the library? 



21. Do you use the periodical index? 



22. Do you organize papers before you 
write? 



23. Do you do a first draft? 



24. Do you proofread for spelling and 
punctuation en-ors? 



25. Do you study effectively? 



26. Do you learn in school? 



27. Do you get eight hours of sleep 
each night? 



28. Do you get regular exercise? 



29. Do you make good use of your 
mind? 



30. Do you try to improve your study 
habits? 
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STUDY SCHEDULE CHECK LIST 



Suggested ways to use the '* 



Study Schedule Check List 



It 



1. Vocational rehabilitation counselors could give this check list to a learning disabled client 
to assist them in managing their study, woiic and leisure time. 

2. Learning Center instructors can use this check list to help students organize their time and 
to become more efficient and successful students. 

3. Special education teachers could use this check list to help their students develop practical 
and effective study habits. 

4. Parents could use this check list to help their students develop effective study habits. 

5. Learning disabled postsecondary students could use this checklist to schedule their 
coursework and other activities. 
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STUDY SCHEDULE CHECK LIST 



Adapted from: The Rancho San Tiago College Learning Center Materials. 17th at Bristol, 
Santa Ana, CA 92706, Reprinted with permission. 



1. Are class hours and study hours filled in giving type of activity? 



_ 2. Are the total number of hours for study for each subject sufficient? (One (1) unit = 
3 hours of work -- 1 hour in class and 2 hours of independent study.) 

_ 3. Are hours of outside work blocked in? 

_ 4. Is time for review of lecture notes and lab exercises provided as soon as possible 
after lecture or lab? 

. 5. Are study hours arranged to allow for recreation? 
. 6. Are hours between classes used in study? 

. 7. Is study planned for a definite place where there is a minimum of interference? (The 
library provides a quiet place to study. Many students find that they accomplish more 
if they remain on campus until their studying is fini ..vd.) 

8. Is study of most difficult subject planned for a time when student is at his best 
physically and mentally? (Some concentrate better in the evening, othere in the 
morning.) 

9. Is the study of each subject spaced thmnghn.it the week? 

10. Are frequent, short intervals of study (15 to 20 minutes) provided for studying material 
which must be memorized, i.e., vocabulary words, specific sequences of events, 
characteristics of phyla, etc.? 

1 1. Is the study of the most widely differing subjects planned in sequence? (Study of 
similar material in sequence tends to interfere with retention.) 

12. Arc periods ofrelaxation provided between long study periods? (Ten minutes each 
hour.) 

13. Has the student made a 3" x 5" card of the schedule to carry with him for the first few 
weeks? 
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Study Schedule Checklist, contd. 



Study & Time Schedule/Log 




Name 





Monday 


1 

Tuesday 


' 1 

Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


C 


6-7 a.m. 














7 - 8 a.m. 














8- 9 a.m. 








. 






9 - 10 a-m. 














10-11 a,m. 














11-12 p.m. 














12-1 p.m. 














1 - 2 p.m. 












2- 3 p.m. 














3- 4 p.m. 














4 - 5 p.m. 














5 - 6 p.m. 














6-7 p.m. 














7-8 p.m. 














8- 9 p.m. 














9- 10 p.m. 














10- n p.m. 














11-12 a.m. 














12- 1 a.m. 














1 - 6 a.m. 















Saturday 



Sunday 
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TAKING OBJECTIVE TESTS 
Suggested ways to use "Taking Objective Tests" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors could give these guidelines to learning disabled 
clients enrolling in courses that are measured by objective tests. 

Learning Center instructors could use these guidelines as a teaching tool on taking objec- 
tive tests. 

Vocational and special educators could use these guidelines to assist learning disabled stu- 
dents in preparing for objective tests. 
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TAKING OBJECTIVE TESTS 



Adapted from: The Rancho San Tiago College Uarning Center Materials, 17th at Bristol, 
Santa Ana, CA 92706. Reprinted with permission. 

1. General Directions 

1 . Learn how it is to be graded: rights minus wrongs, or rights, etc. 

2. Read the directions catcMiy. (They may say "circle," may say "plus and minus," etc.) 

3. Answer first questions about which you are sure. Put a question mark or some other 
indication in the margin of those not answered. Come back to them later. 

4. Read the item caisfilllx. Note qualifying words. Rearrange the sentence mentally if it 
seems obscurely stated. 

5. If part of a statement is false q uestion is false. 

6. Specific determiners such as strongly worded statements are more apt to be false , 
(e.g. no, none, nothing, never, all.) 

7. Moderately worded statements are more apt to be miS- (e.g. may, some, soihetimes, 
often, as a rule.) 

8. On matching questions - fill in ones definitely known, then by the process of elimina- 
tion, fill in others. 

9. On multiple-choice questions be cenain the alternative you select fits grammatically. 

10. Eliminate incorrect items first. Avoid irrelevant clues. Select a reasonable answer. 

II. Examples of Objective Type Questions 

A. MULTIPLE CHOICE QUESTIONS 

Directions: Draw a circle around the letter standing before the phrase that best 
completes each statement. 

• On Matching questions: 

a. fill in the ones definitely known; 

b. by process of elimination fill in the ones you don't know; 

c. both a and b; 

d. none of the above. 

Comment: Sometimes the directions require you to write the letter of the correct 

alieniative on an answer sheet or on the test as in the following example: 

• On a multiple choice question, be sure to: 

a. eliminate incorrect items first; 

b. select an answer that fits grammatically; 

c. avoid irrelevant clues; 

d. all of the above. 
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Taking Objective Tests, contd. 



B. TRUE-FALSE QUESTIONS 

Directions: If a statement is true, cirr;le T; if it is false, circle F. 

1 . T F In a true-false question, if part of a statement is false, the question is false. 

2. T F In most objective tests it is not necessary to read the directions carefully 

because directions for objective tests are similar. 

Comment: A common variation of the T-F question is the "correctable ' T-F question. 

On a correctable T-F question you must do two things: if the answer is false: 
1) circle "F" and 2) change the statement so it is a true statement. 

3. T F Specific dcierminers such as strongly worded statements are less apt to be 

false. 

4. T F Mo.lf;raiely worded statements arc sometimes true and sometimes false. 

C. FILL-IN QUESTIONS 

Directions: Fill-in the blank with a word that completes the statement. 

1. This handout gives "General Directions" and examples of 

„ different Objective type questions. 

2. On multiple-choice questions be certain the alternative vou select fits 



D. MATCHING QUESTIONS 

Directions: Match the terms on the left with their correct definition on the right. Put 
the letter in the space next to the tenn. 

1 • Trut' -False a. This is an essay test where you defend your point of 

2. M'jitiple-choice view. 

- - There are blanks where you write in words. 

4. — _ Matching c. There are alternatives to pick from labeled a. b. c. d. 

d. Statements which arc cora^t or are in error. 

e. There are temis and you have to decide which 
definition goes with what term. 

Comment: In some types of matching questions the directions require you to draw lines and 
connect the temis with their coirect definition. 
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A TEST TAKING STRATEGY 



Suggested ways to use "A Test Taking Strategy" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors could give this to learning disabled students enrolled 
m postsecondaiy schools to assist them in developing and improving their test talking skills. 
The strategy should be discussed with the client. 

Learning Center instructors could incorporate this test taking strategy into the curriculum 
on study skills. The strategy should be discussed with the learning disabled students and fol- 
lowup provided after a student has tried the stnttegy. 
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A TEST TAKING STRATEGY 



Developed by: F. Michael Trevitt, Ph.D., The Rancho San Tiago College, 1 7th at Bristol, 
Santa Ana, CA 92706. Reprint«l with permission. 



Here is a procedure for taking tests that I think works well. It is based on two principles. First, that 
in any situation some anxiety (tension) is necessary for effective functioning, but too much can 
quickly enxie effectiveness. Secondly, that in any situation if one has a plan, things axe likely to turn 
out better than if one does not. You might start with this and i hen modify it when you find that other 
things work better for you. 

1 . SURVEY THE TEST (eliminate unneeded anxiety due to the "unknown") 
Look over the entire test to "get the feel" of the material as a whole. 

a) note the total number of items 

b) read the Directions carefully 

c) leam how it is to be graded. Teacher made tests usually do not have a correction for 
guessing. If this is the ca^, play the odds ~ you may get lucky! 

d) note any unusual test items that will take more time dian the others to answer. 

2. PLAN YOUR TEST TIME (eliminate unneeded an? * ity due to "not having a path to follow") 

Decide how much time you will spend on each item, section, etc. (A Rough guess will do.) 

Divide the total test into three main blocks: 

Survey and getting ready 

Working on the questions 

Clean up - review and extra time for difficult items 

For example, given the situation of an 80 question objective .j have 50 

minutes test time you might decide to plan your time in this fa. 

1. Survey and getting ready - 4 minutes. 

2. Clean -ip - 6 minutes. 

This leaves 40 minutes to work on the test items. Since there are 80 questions this n eans 
you have 30 seconds per question. Make a promise to yourself that you will spend no longer 
than 30 seconds on any question. 

3. TAKE A MINUTE TO C iT YOURSELF READY (eliminate unneeded anxiety due to 
"being out of touch wim your strength") 
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A Test Taking Stratepy, contd. 



Take a bit of time to mobilize your forces. The idea is to get yourself into a position to be 
able to 'thoughtfully act" as opposed to a "panic re-act." (reaction) 

a) Look inaani and get in touch with your physical energy. 

b) Affirm your choice to go through this ordeal and think of the rewaid you will give your- 
self to make for going through it when the test is over. 

c) ...Attend to yourself - be thoughtful of yourself for just a moment: 

1 ) take a few deep breaths (a brain can't work without oxygen) 

2) recall or visit your "Shangri-la" (nourishment to get you through the trial) 

NOW WORK THROUGH THE QUESTIONS (eliminate unneeded anxiety do to "feeling 
at the mercy of the elements - a leaf in the wind") 

a) Give yourself the signal to begin work. (Say to yourself "GO" or "BEGIN") 

b) Work through the entire test a steady pace (follow your plan). 

c) Put a question mark in the margin on those items that arc difficult. Return to them after 
workmg through the entire exam. In this way you will insure that you get credit for all 
the • lies you do know. 

d) If you spend the allotted time on a question (in our example above 30 seconds) do one of 
two thmgs: 

1) mark the best answer (guess) and go on. 

2) mark the cne or two best alternatives, check the question in the margin and plan to 
return to it in the "clean up" period. 

Note: It is important to respond to the questions in some way to make a note to yourself 
as to how far you have gotten in the time you have already spent. If you don't 
re;,pond it wiU take more time later to recall what you did - give yourself some 
help by making a mark or two. 

AFTER THE TEST (eliminate the hazard of Chronic Stress) 

a) Allow yourself to relax. Insist on this. Don't do it later (because putting things off can 
get to be a "hfe style" which ends in disaster). e 6 

b) Review the test if you must, but not to die extent that it interferes with relaxing (the main 
goal here is to rest). 

c) Start planning for the next test. 

1) review your test-taking performance and decide what aspects were "good" and 
what aspects "need improvement." 

d) Once you have decd^u . hat neer^s to be improved work it into your weekly study 
schedule and stai practicing for the next te?t. 
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TIME MANAGEMENT 



Suggested ways to use "Time Management" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors could work with vocational, technical or community 
college counselors to assist clients in using this instrument as a tool in the development of 
appropriate time management techniques. 

Special education teachers could use this instrument as a teaching/training tool to assist 
learning disabled students in organizing their daily schedules. 

Parents could use this instrument to encourage their son or daughter to develop effective 
time management behavior. 
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TIME MANAGEMENT 



Adapted from: The Rancho San Tiago College Learning Center Materials, 17th at Bristol, 
Santa Ana, CA 92706. Reprinted with permission. 

1. Fill-in all your regular time commitments such as classes, labs, and employment. 

2. Schedule recreation time and activities essential to daily living such as eating, sleeping, 
dressing, and commuting. 

3. Plan study time. Most college classes are planned to require about two (2) hours of study 
per week for every hour in class. So, if you are taking 12 units, your schedule should include 
approximately 24 hours of study time. See page 2. 

4. Plan to study at a regular time and in a regular place. 

a. For lecvure courses (political science, history, psychology, etc.) the time immediately 
following class periods is the best time to revise, expand, and review your notes because 
they are still fresh in your mind. 

b. For participation courses (speech, foreign languages, etc.) the time just prior to class 
should be used to study the days assignments. 

5. Distribute your study time. Short daily study periods for each course are better than one 
long session for one course. 

6. Experiment until you find the best way to use your time. Although schedule adjustment 
may be necessary, make sure borrowed study time is paid back. 
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Time Management, contd. 

How to Plan Study Time 

The general rule for planning study time is that you should study two (2) hours for every hour in 
class. 

CLASS HOURS IN CLASS FACH WFF.K 



TOTAL HOURS IN CLASS = 

TOTAL HOURS IN CLASS_ X 2 = HOURS I SHOULD PLAN 

FOR r^TUDY TIME EACH WEEK. 

NOW, HOW MANY HOURS DO YOU THINK YOU WILL REALLY STUDY? 

FILL-IN YOUR WEEKLY STUDY SCHEDULE WITH YOUR STUDY HOURS. 




Time Management, contd. 




Study & Time Schedule/Log 
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UNDERSTANDING YOUR LEARNING STYLE 



Suggestions ways to use '^Understanding Your Learning Style" 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors can use this form as an informal means to determine 
the possible presence of a learning disability. The counselor could give a copy to a client to 
help them understand their learning style. 

Special educators could give this form to learning disabled students to help them understand 
their learning style and to choose the most appropriate method of learning. 

Learning Center instructors could use this form as a tool to help understand their learning 
style and to help use the; appropriate learning style. 
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UNDERSTANDING YOUR LEARNING STYLE 



Developed by: Jeffery Barsch, Learning Disability Clinic, 4667 Telegraph Rd., Ventura 
College, Ventura, CA 93003 

Consider the following questions: 

Do you realize that everyone learns differently? 

Do you understand the term "learning style?" 

Do you know whether you are a visual, auditory or tactual learner? 

If the answer to any of these questions is "no," you will want to read this paper. 

Every individual Icams differently. We make use of three of our senses in school: auditory 
(listening), visual (seeing), and tactual (touching). Each of us uses his or her senses differently. 
Some of us learn best by seeing. Others learn best by hearing. Still others learn best by doing. 

How do you learn? Consider which list below applies to you. 

Your strongest learning style is VISUAL if you: 

1. Are good at art and visualization projects. 

2. Are skillful and enjoy developing and making graphs and charts. 

3. Do better at academic subjects by reading the textbook. 

4. Feel the best way to remember is to picture it in your head. 

5. Follow written directions better than oral directions. 

6. Like to write things down or take notes for visual review. 

7. Write things down on index canls for visual review or memorization. 

8. Makes comments like, "I can't picture what you're saying," or "I don't see what you mean." 

9. Are good at working jigsaw puzzles. 

Your strongest learning "tyle is AUDITORY if you: 

1 . Have good listening skills. 

2. When given a choice, would rather talk than read. 

3. Do better at academic subjects by listening to lectures and tapes. 

4. Move lips when reading to yourself. 

5. Learn spelling best with metronome or exercises uch as the "Clap Vowel-Snap Consonant" 
method. 

6. Clan tell if sounds match when presented with pairs of sounds. 

7. Follow oral directions better than written directions. 
iS. Ask tutor to explain visual directions or diagrams. 
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Understanding Your Learning Style, contd. 



Your strongest learning style is TACTUAL if you: 

1 . Frequently play with coins in pocket. 

2. Constantly want to grip an object in hand during learning period. 

3. Feel very comfortable touching others, hugging, handshaking, etc. 

4. Enjoy working with tools. 

5. Chew gum or smoke incessantly. 

6. Renwmber best by writing ihings down several limes. 

7. Bear down extremely hard with pen or pencil when writing. 

8. Learn spelling best by "finger spelling" the words. 

Suggestions for Best Use of Your Learning Stvle 
If you have found that you are: 

Auditory - Read into a tape recorder and listen as you play tape back. Read aloud. Talk with 
other people about what you have read. 

Visual - Refer to books with many illustrations on the subject. Draw charts, graphs and pictures 
as you review. Take notes in class. Use videotapes whenever possible. 

Tactual - Handle and examine subject materials. Leam sign language and sign while you read. 
Write notes and then rewrite those notes continuing to condense them. 
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USING THE METR0N0M?5: 



Suggested ways to use "Using the Meironome" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselor? could give this technique to secondary or postsecon- 
dary professionals who provide training to learning disabled clients tc assist in pacing their 
work. 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors could give this technique to instructors in learning 
centers for them to use with learning disabled clients. 

Parents could use this technique to help their son or daughter learn to pace their work. 
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USING THE METRONOME 



Deveiop<^ by: Jeffay Barsch, Learning Disability Clinic, 4667 Telegraph Rd., Ventura 
CoUege, Ventura. CA 93003 



An exciting new stiKly method for 

Basic Math 
Speed Reading 
Spelling 
Relaxadon 

Menx»y Imjnovennent 

Maik nevo- waits for instructicms. 
Susan performs too fast for her own good. 
Dcmna is too slow in her writing. 

How to pace perf(»mance 

The metncMunnic alternative! 

Here are several metronome kieas you could try to improve your study habits: 

1. Oral reciting of time tables 

Start metronome with slow rate; aa:elerate gradually 

On signal from the tutor, the student begins the memorized reciting of a scries of time tables. 
The voicing pattern should remain consistent, such as "two times four is eight," "two times 
. e is ten," etc. Each syllable is spoken to the beat of the metronome. Two syllable num- 
bers get two beats when they are sjxjken. 

2. Increase reading rate 

Experiment with the metronome dial until you find a speed at which you feel comfortable. 
After you find a comfortable speed, increase that speed by 20 beats per minute then begin 
your reading rate automatically. 

3. Metronomv'i spelling 

Make a list of words you cannot spell. After you have your list, have your tutor help you 
spell the words corrccdy. Then study the words by writing them one at a time. Set the 
metronome rate at 40; touch each letter of the word; say each letter and make sure you keep 
the beat 
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Using the Metronome, contd. 



4. Dr, John Brady, University of Pennsylvania, has introduced the metronome to students as a 
method for relieving tensions. As part of a thirty minute relaxation period the student relaxes 
his muscles starting with the arms and moving on to the face, shoulders, chest, stomach and 
legs. Each muscle is moved to the beat of the metronome, first lifting and tensing the 
muscle, on the next beat relaxing the muscle. 

5. Understanding your own personal tempo 

Experinient with the metronome dial until you find a rate you arc comfortable with. This is 
probably the same speed at which you live your life and perfcHm your academic tasks- 
writing, reading, thinking, etc. Pan of your academic problems may be because teachers 
require you to perform tasks either too slow (m- too fast for your personal tempo. Practice 
performing tasks on faster and slower beats dian your comfort zone. 



About the Metronome 

A metronome is a small electronic instrument which makes an auditory sound at a set rate. In most 
people's minds, it is associated with the field of music. However, this is not always the case. A 
metronome can help your ^dy habits. 

Research indicates that metronomes have been used to aid the following activities: reading rate, 
typing, sports activities, relaxation training, study skills. 

Sensitive teachers and tutors have always been conscious of the fact that students learn at aifferent 
rates. The recognition that each person is entitled to learn at his own personal tempo requires a new 
approach to education. 
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WHAT IS YOUR LEARNING STYLE? 



Suggested ways to use "What is Your Learning Style?" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use this form to: 

• determine their own learning style, in order to help sensitize themselves to the possibility 
that they may communicate to others (especially clients) in the way that they (the 
counselors) prefer to learn, whether or not that approach coincides with the learning style/ 
strengths of any particular client. 

• help clients develop a better understanding of theii' learning styles. The most accurate 
information will be obtained if the counselor (or another staff person) goes over the form 
with each client individually. 

• ensure that the client's preferred learning style is given consideration when developing 
training programs as part of the IWRP. 

Special educators can use the form to help students with learning disabilities develop or 
refine their understanding of how they learn best, and formulate functional explanations of 
their learning styles for use in postsecondary education, employment interviews, or work 
settings. 

Other employment training personnel could use this form to: 

• determine their own learning styles, in order to sensitize themselves to the possibility that 
their training approach overuses the trainer's preferred style and underuses alternative 
methods; 

• determine the learning styles of their trainees, in order to tailor the program more precisely 
to the needs of the trainees. 

Inservice training/human resource development professionals can use this form to: 

• determine their own learning style, and then monitor their own presentations to avoid 
excessive use of the approach that they themselves prefer; 

• increase the awareness of training participants whose work entails teaching/presenting 
information to others. 
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WHAT IS YOUR LEARNING STYLE? 



from: Maniell L. Hayes. (1974). The tuned-in. tumed-on boo k about learnin g 
problems. Novato, CA: Academic Therapy Publications. Quoted with 
pennission. 

1. P( >ple say you have terrible handwriting. 

2. YoL don't like silent filmstrips, pantomimes, or charades. 

3. You would rather perform (or listen to) music than do (or view) art, and you 
would rather listen to a tai)c than look at a filmstrip. 

4. You sometimes leave out words when wnting, or sometimes you get words or 
letters backwards. 

5. You can spell out loud better than when you have to ^"rite it down. 

6. You remember things you talk about in class much better than things you have to 
read. 

7. You dislike copying material from the blackboard or bulletin boards. 

8. You like jokes or riddles better than cartoons or crossword puzzles. 

9. You like games with lots of action or noise better than checkers or most other 
board games. 

10. You understand be iter when you read aloud. 

1 1 . Sometimes you make math mistakes because you don't notice the sign or because 
you read the numbers or directions wrong. 

12. It seems like you are the last one to notice something new - z.g. that the classroom 
was painted or that there is a new bulletin board display. 

1 3. Map activities are just not your thing. 

14. You must struggle to keep neat notes and records. 

15. You use your fingers as a pointer when you read. 

16. You frequently hum or whistle to yourself when you are working. 




What Is Your Learning Style?, contd. 



Lis t g 



17. Sometimes your eyes just "bother" you, but your eye tests come out all right, or 
you have glasses which your eye doctor says are just right for you. 

1 8. You hate to read from ditto sheets, especially blotty ones. 

19. "Matching test" questions are a problem to son out (over and above not knowing 
some of the answers). 

20. Sometimes when you read you mix up words that look similar (pill-pull, bale- 
hale). 



1 . It seems like you always have to ask somebody to repeat what he or she just said. 

2. Sometimes you may find yourself "tuned out" - staring out the window maybe 
when you were really trying to pay attention to something. 

3. Often you know what you want to say, but you just can't think of the words. 
Sometimes you may even be accused of "talking with your hands," or calling 
something a "thingamajig" or a "whaiyacallit." 

4. You have been in speech therapy at some time previously. 

5. You may have trouble understanding a person who is talking to you when you 
are unable to watch the person's face while he or she is speaking. 

6. You would rather receive directions in a demonstration format than in spoken 
form. 

7. When you watch TV or listen to the radio, someone is always ajiking you to turn 
it down. 

8. Your family says that you say "huh?" too much. 

9. You would rather demonstrate how to do something than make a speech. 

10. Spoken words that sound similar (bell, bill, pin or pen) give you trouble. 
Sometimes you can't tell ihem apar?. 

1 1. You have trouble remembering things unless you writ^ them down. 

12. You like board games such as checkers better than listening games. 
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What Is Your Learning Style?, contd. 



13. Sometimes you make mistakes in speaking (like saying "he got expended from 

school"). 

14. You like art work better than music. 

15. You have to go over most of the alphabet to remember whether, e.g. "m" come 

before "r." 

16. You like it better when someone shows you what to do, rather than just telling 

you. 

_ 17. You can do a lot of things that are hard to explain with words - like fixing 

machines or doing macraine. 

18. You usually answer questions with "yes" or "no" rather than with complete 

sentences. 

19. Often you forget to give verbally received messages (such as telephone messages) 

to people unles.i you write them. 

20. You are always drawing little pictures on the edges of your papers, or doodling on 

scratch paper. 

SCORE: NUMBER ANSWERED 

If I'st A is very much higher than list B, the person in question could be considered an auditory 
learner. If list B is much higher, it indicates that the person in question might be considered a 
visual learner. If both lists are high, this persons best learning mode would probably be touching 
and doing. 
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Initroduction 



This section contains examples of approaches that can help ensure that a client is ready for 
employment, and has the skills and knowledge needed to succeed in the work setting. For instance, 
Don Mellberg, counselor in the Green Bay (WI) VR Office, attacked the problem of few job 
opportunities in a rural area by helping an entrepreneur set up his own business, with the provision 
that the operator accept VR clients with learning disabilities and other disabilities as trainees. Details 
can be found in the example entitled "Poverty Island Boatworks." 

It is also imperative for the counselor to make sure the client has learned the occupational, 
interpersonal and survival skills needed for success on the job. Clients who have received effective 
job coaching services should be prepared appropriately. For other individuals, the counselor should 
review certain details with the client prior to the client's first day at work. 

Specifically, does the client know: 

1. the exact name of the company? 

2. its phone number and address? 

^ the route he/she will take to get there? 

4. the means of transportation to be used? 

5. where to report for the first day of work (which may be different from the usual location)? 

6. where to park, if driving to work? 

7. when to report for work? 

8. the name of his/Iicr supervisor? 

9. the name and location of the job he/she will do? 

10. the time he/she will have to get up in order to get ready and leave for work sufficiently 
early to arrive on time? 

1 1 . how to dress, and whether or not to bring special clothes (e.g., gloves)? 

12. where to go and what to do during breaks? 

1 3. whether to bring a lunch or buy one? 
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14. where to go for lunch? 



15. how to deal with teasing, requests to party after work, and so forth? 

The above list is not meant to be exhaustive, but does illustrate the large number of things that a new 
employee must become familiar with prior to beginning work. 

This section also contains examples of forms and checklists that counselors and job placement 
personnel could use to help determine the level of a client's work related skills, and examples of 
modifications that resulted in persons with learning disabilities succeeding on the job. These 
examples illustrate the large role played by creativity and imagination in helping persons with 
learning disabilities obtain work and succeed as employees. 
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APPROACHING YOUR APPLICATION 



Suggested ways to use "Approaching Your Application 



If 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors, special educators and other employment training 
professionals could present this information as part of a job seeking skills class for 
individuals with learning disabilities. 

Individuals with learning disabilities couM use this to refresh their memory about 
strategies to use when completing job applications. 




APPROACHING YOUR APPLICATION 



Quoted from: J.M. Farr, R. Gaither, and R.M. Pickrell. (1987). The work bcxik . Mission 
Hills, CA: Glencoe, pages 44-45. Quoted with permission. 

During your job-search >ou will probably fill out many applications... .Remember, the way you 
present your information is as important as its content. 



Being Prepared 

Be prepared to fill out an application whenever you apply for a job. To be prepared you need 
the following: 

• Erasable black, fine-tip pen - to fill out the application 

• Your completed DataTrakt - to provide you with all the infomation you will need 

• JIST Cards - to leave with the employer 

• 6-inch ruler - to help you write neatly 

• Small note pad - to keep notes about applications and interviews 

• White out - to correct mistakes and remove smudges 

• Pencil and eraser - to complete exercises and take tests 

• Small dictionary - to check your spelling 

• Resumes - to leave with the employer 

Following Instructions 

Be sure to read the instructions before writing any data on an application. Many applications 
begin with general instructions, such as Print in ink, or To be handprinted in ink, or typewritten. 
Separate instructions may tell you how to present information for each section or item. Other 
instructions may tell you not to put any data in a certain space. 

Following instructions is important. Employers want to hire people who can follow instructions 
on the job. Employers will not have a high regard for your dependability and skill if you cannot follow 
instructions on an application. 



The Dash 

Some application questions will not apply to you. Make a short dash (-) after each of these 
questions. The dash is a simple, attractive way to tell employers that you have read the question, but 
that it does not apply to you. 
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Approaching Your Application, contd. 



It is sometimes better to leave a blank space on your application than to write information that 
could hun your chances of getting a job. An application will not get you a job. It can, however, keep 
you from being considered for a job. If an honest answer to an application question is negative or 
easily misunderstood, leave that item blank. La» not even make a dash in this space. You can explain 
the blank in the interview if necessary. In this way the blank will not automatically be used to screen 
you from a job for which you might otherwise qualify. 

Expect employers to question you about blank spaces. Be prepared to answer their questions. If 
a blank space is not mentioned in the interview, be sure to mention it after you are offered the job. 
This will prevent you from beii.g fu^d later for withholding infomiation, 

An alternative to leaving a space blank is to write "Will explain in interview." Decide for yourself 
which way is better for you. 
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COMPENSATIONS FOR SLD CHARACTERISTICS 
Suggested ways to use "Compensations for SLD Characteristics" 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors can use these suggestions in counseling learning dis- 
abled learners. They can also provide employers with a copy of this list to assist in woricing 
with and supervising learning disabled employees. 

Secondary and postsecondary teachers can use this list to improve their communication to 
learning disabled students. 




COMPENSATIONS FORSLD CHARACTERISTICS 



Adapted from: Alabama Department of Education, Division of Rehabilitation and Crippled 
Children Sen-ices, 24 19 Gordon Smith Dr., Mobile, AL 36617-2395 



Area Qfnv«;function 



1 . Makes careless mistakes 



2. Often doesn't seem to listen 



3. Makes frequent error* 



4. Has difficulty following written 
directions 



5. Responds inappropriately to 
nonverbal cues 



6. Asks inappropriate questions 



Compensation - Modifications - 
Accommodfltions . Remediation^ 

Review all steps of job with the individual. Watch 
the individual practice several times. Deiemiij.e the 
reason for carelessness and examine alternatives 
(if carelessness is due to cluttered work surface, 
organizing work materials may be appropriate). 

Make sure eye contact is established prior to giving 
mstructions. Ask questions cf listener to insure 
that adequate attention is being given to detail. 
Write down significant information in the simplest 
possible fomi. 

Monitor to determine the consistency of error types. 
Pacing of woric rate might be different for this 
person. Assign a partner to this person for a short 
while to determine error origin. Work on one area 
at a time. 

Record directions on tape. Draw diagrams to illus- 
trate directions. Help the individual develop a code 
or symbol system to deal with wrinen infonnation. 

Pair verbal and nonverbal cues when addressing 
the individual. Verbalize, as distinctly and specifi- 
cally as possible, your responses to this individual. 
Avoid sarcasm as this will probably result in 
confusion. 

Remind the individual of the current topic. Provide 
time for other questions, but ignore inappropriate 
responses. Use a chan or outline of the agenda or 
discussion so the individual has a visual cue. 
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Compensation fur SLD Characteristics, contd. 



Compensation • Modiftcations - 
Argaaf Dysfunction Accommodations - Remediations 

7. Has difficulty generalizing Review original information format or pixx^ess. 
transferring knowledge Have the individual determine similarities and what 

old information is applicable to the new situation. 
Practice the new process reinforcing previously 
learned or acquired skills or information, 

8. Has lime management difficulties Determine, if possible, the cause of the difficulty 

(cannot tell time). Pair the worker with a parmer 
to reinforce the schedule and work sequence. 
Illustrate the time sequence of a given task or the 
entire schedule. Make a time-oriented flow chart 
that is easily visible to the worker. 
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DISABILITY PRESENTATION 



Suggested ways to use "Disability Presentation" 

1 . Vocational retiabilitation counselors, job placement professionals, and special educators 

can use this infomation when helping clients decide whether and how to discuss their dis- 
abilities during employment interviews. 

2. Individuals with learning disabilities and their advocates can use this information when 
preparing ways to explain learning disabilities, compensations and job modifications that 
might be needed. 
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DISABILITY PRESENTATION 



Written by: Roger Koenke. (1986). Getting a ioh i>c a iob in itself ! Placetnent readiness 
handbook. Wisconsin Division of Vocat'onal Rehabilitation Evaluation Lab, 
5316 W. Slate St.. Milwaukee, WI 53208. 

Contributed by: Diane Coley, Counselor, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 120 E. 
Capitol Drive, Milwaukee, WI 53212 



Any job seeker needs a positive approach in selling his or her skills and abilities. It is not helpful 
to look for problems. In general, select information that is important to the employer while concen- 
trating on skills and abilities. This basic positive approach is very important to persons who may have 
significant vocational limitations due to physical or mental disabilities. 

There are three possible ways to answer problem employment related questions on an application 
or in an interview. Following is a description of each of these three options. 

Your first option is to admit that a problem exists and describe your problem in operational 
terms. When referring to your problem, never use medical or psychiatric temis since they often 
confuse the employer and do not help him or her understand your ability to do a particular job. For 
example, rather than saying "I have cerebral palsy," an individual might indicate "I walk a little 
slower than most other people." Another example is "I have some difficulty picking up very small 
objects with my hands." Instead of stating a psychiatric diagnosis or saying "I had a nervous 
breakdown," an individual might say, "I had trouble with certain kinds of stress but have since learned 
how to deal with it." A last example is, instead of saying "I have a diagnosis of manic-depression 
but am on lithium," a person could say "I have some problems with a chemical imbalance but now 
my health is completely normal." If funher pressed you might add, "It is similar to a vitamin 
deficiency and since I now know what my body needs I can stay healthy." An employer can 
understand you best if you explain yourself in everyday language, speaking of everyday events. 

A second option is to leave problem questions blank on applications and hope to get a chance 
to explain in the interview. Often the space available on an application, panicularly for answers 
to questions about mental illness, does not allow an applicant to explain a past problem in a way that 
the employer will know that the person has recovered or changed since the problem occurred. Merely 
answering "yes" to the questions, "Have you ever been hospitalized for emotional problems?" could 
give an employer the impression that the person completing the application is still emotionaUy ill, 
and the employer may not allow her or him an interview. 

Leaving a blank on the application in areas such as these gives the individual an opportunity to 
offer a more complete explanation of the situation in the interview. When asked to explain why there 
is a blank on the application, proceed by explaining the problem by saying, "I left that blank so I could 
explain it to you," or "I thought I could explain that to you better in person, so I left that question 
blank." 



Disability Presentation, contd. 



There is aboa thirdoption in dealing with problem questions such as disabilities. Occasionally, 
it is justifiable for a person to deny that a problem exists. The decision to deny a problem can 
be based primarily on whether or not the problem is truly characteristic of the individual and would 
offer the interviewer valid information on which to base his impression. For example, if a person 
spent a few weeks in a mental hospital many years ago and has not needed psychiatric help since, it 
is not necessary for him or her to check "Mental illness" as a problem on the application blank. 

Epilepsy, however, is a problem which should be carefully evaluated. Often applicants feel that 
they must tell the employer they are epileptic if they have h.id a seizure sometime in the past. In reality 
they may have had an isolated episode several years ago, possibly following an accident, and no 
problem since. 

The final consideration in determining whether or not a problem may be denied on the application 
blank is your choice. You have this choice. If you leave it blank and the employer doesn't ask about 
it during the interview, three different things could happen: 

1 ) The employer may never find out. 

2) The employer may fmd out and discuss it with you and then ignore it. 

3) He or she may fuie you. 

You need to fee) comfortable about not revealing an insignificant problem. If not, it is better that 
you reveal the problem and answer question: itom the employer about it. If you are just ambivalent 
alx)ut revealing a problem, try thinking of it this way; Do you think that this information is something 
the employer really needs and wants to know about? If the employer is h iring you to do a certain job 
and having had this problem will not interfere with your ability tc do the job, do you think the 
information is important to him? Only you can decide which option is best. 
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EFFECTIVE JOB ACCOMMODATIONS FOR AN EMPLOYEE 
WITH LEARNING DISABLLITIES 



Suggested ways to use "EfTective Job Accommodations.^'' 



1. Vocational rehabilitation counselors, job developers, and job placement specialists 
could use this vignette when working with individual employers or speaking to employer 
groups. Counselors and other professionals could also use the example in this article as a 
challenge to their own creativity in developing job adaptations that allow individuals with 
learning disabilities to succeed in more demanding/complex jobs. 

2. Special educators could use this vignette to help encourage students about their possibilities 
for occupational success, given sufficient effort on their part and relevant support from 
appropriate sources. 

3. Individuals with learning disabilities and their advocates could use this vignette when 
considering career options and/or s€«king employment. The vignette can illustrate the value 
of imagination and creativity in analyzing jobs and developing modifications as needed. 
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EFFECTIVE JOB ACCOMMODATIONS FOR AN EMPLOYEE 
WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 



Quoted from: U.S. Department of Labor, Employment Standards Administration. (1982). 

A Study of Accommodations Provided to Handicapped Employees by Federal 
Contractors. Final Report. Volume 11: Ten Case Studies, pages 1 1 3-1 14. 

Most accommodations at Tektronix are made by individual managers. Many accommodations 
are very simple and virtually cost-free (e.g., the raising of a desk). In these instances the 
accommodation is made by the manager in conjunction with the disabled employee. For these types 
of accommodations, which are quite common, it is not necessary for the Equal Employment 
Opportunity (EEC) specialist to be involved. 

The EEO Specialist at Tektronix basically serves as an in-house consultant to managers and 
employees with disabilities. The specialist is involved in a wide range of accommodation issues, 
including the following: 

• if an employee or manager needs assistance in determining what type of accommodation 
is appropriate; 

• if an employee or manager needs assistance in developing an idea for an accommodation; 

• if an employee feels he/she needs an accommodation and hasn't yet received one; 

• if an accommodatir;n is not successful; 

• if an employee needs to have his/her job restructured or needs to move to a different job. 

A great deal of what the specialist docs is creative problem solving. If a manager and employee 
are at a loss as to how the employee can be accOTimodatcd. the specialist is called in for ideas and 
advice. The following case is a good example of the specialist's creative approach: 

David* works as a machine operator. He is dyslexic and cannot read or 
write. His supervisor was very disturbed by this and felt that because of this 
limitation, he could not function effectively on ihc job. The EEO specialist 
was called in to see if an accommodation could be made. He found the 
following two job related problems associated with David's disability: 
1) because David cannot write he could not record reasons for machine 
failure on the reporting form; and 2) because David cannot read he can't 
tell time to figure out how long he spends on each job. 

'David is a fictitious name. All names in this report arc fictitious to protect the confidentiality 
of the individuals. 



Effective Job Accommodations*.., contd. 



For the first issue, the specialisi reviewed ihe past machine failure reports 
and discovered that there are fewer than 10 different reasons for machine 
failure so the reasons were listed and numbers were assigned to them. Once 
this was explained, David could recotd the number of the reasons for a 
machine failure. With the second issue, the accommodating device was a 
pocket calculator with a built-in digital clock and stop watch. Now when 
David starts a job he can copy the time and start the stop watch. When he 
finished the job he can copy the time and elapsed time, thus property 
completing the time reporting form. 

The use of two simple accommodating devices, a list and a digital clock, enabled David to become 
fully productive on his job. David's limitations, which appeared severe to his supervisor, were easily 
accommodated by some creative thinking on the part of the specialist. 
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EMPLOYER'S EVALUATION REPORT 
Suggested ways to use the "Employer's Evaluation Report" 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors could ask the supervisors of clients/employees in 
status 22 to rate their workers with learning disabilities so that: a) the client will receive 
detailed feedback on his/her work habits and social adjustment; b) both client and counselor 
will have data necessary to improve clients on the job performance; and c) if the data arc 
favorable, boost the client's self confidence. 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors, special educators, or other job placement/training 
professionals could use it with individuals in work experience settings in order to provide 
them with concrete feedback, and help trainers focus on developing specific work habits. 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use data developed through use of this form to 
support amending a client's Individualized Written Rehabilitation Plan (IWRP). 

Special educators could use data generated through use of this form to revise a student's 
Individualized Educational Program (lEP). 
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EMPLOYER'S EVALUATiON REPORT 



Developed by: State of Wisconsin, Department of Health and Social Services, Division of 
Health and Social Services, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
517 Walker Ave., Eau Claire, WI 54701 

Contributed by: Rick Walker, VR Counselor, Milwaukee NE VR Office 
Return by: 

Client's Name Job Tiik 

Client's Social Security Number 

Employer's Name Address 

Date client started Date client completed Time spent on job 

Supervisor 

Personality and Social Adjustment 

1. Attitude 

Enthusiastic 

Cooperative 

Indifferent (explain) 

Not cooperative (explain) 

2. Personal Habits and Appearance 
Above average 

Acceptable 

Not acceptable (explain) 

3. Social Relationships 

Above average 

Acceptable 

Not acceptable (explain) 

4. Realistic Characteristics 

Goals Yes No 

Plan of approach Yes No 

Seriousness of purpose Yes No 

Comment: 
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Employer's Evaluation Report, contd. 



5. Inter-personal Characteristics 



Friendly 
Explain 


Yes 


No 


Self-Confident 
Explain 


Yes 


No 


Trustwonhy 
Explain 


Yes 


No 


Frustration Tolerance 

Accepts criticism 
Explain 


Yes 


No 


Accepts authority 
Explain 


Yes 


No 


Accepts pressure 
Explain 


Yes 


No 


Accepts handicap 
Explain 


Yes 


No 


Accepts own inadequacies 
Explain 


Yes 


No 



Work Habits and Efficiency 

7. Punctuality 

Above average 

Acceptable 

Not acceptable (explain) 

8. Supervision 

Amount required 

Constant ____ Frequent Limited None 

Typg 

Authoritative Supportive Critical Other _ 

Accepts Resists 
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Employer's Evaluation Report, contd. 



9. Initiative 

Interested and active 

Explain 



10. Perseverance 

Completes work 



Comment 



11. Quality of work 

Above average 



Explain 



12. Quantity of work 

Above average 

Explain 



13. Understanding 

Learns tasks adequately 
If no, explain 



Follows instructions 
If no, explain 



14. Problem Solving 

Recognized own errors 



Indifferent 



Disinterested 



.Requires prodding 



Gives up 



Adequate 



Not adequate 



Adequate 



Not adequate 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



No 



If recognized, corrects own errors 
Comment 



Yes 



No 



15. Does this trainee possess any physical handicap or disability? 

16. If so, does the handicap or disability interfere with his work? 

17. Did the trainee incur any injury while on this job? 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



No 
No 
No 



18. Describe any unusual conditions (such as emotional problems, social inadequacy, personal 
habits, mental ability) which affect or could affect this trainee's performance. 



19. Has this trainee demonstated progress in his performance on this job? 
. Yes No 

Explain 
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Employer's Evaluation Report, contd. 



ERIC 



20. Has this trainee demonstrated those abilities, such as physical and mechanical skills, 
reading and writing ability, and safety consciousness, to perform this job adequately? 
Yes No 

Describe md explain 



21. In your judgment, does this trainee possess the potential and qualifications necessary to 
succeed in this type of work? 

Yes Questionable No 

22. Would you be as willing to hire this individual as you would your average applicant if a 
job were available? 

Yes Probably Probably not No 

If the above answer is "Probably not" or "No," please answer the following: 

Would hire IF. . . . (State conditions) 



23. Recommendations and/or comments: 



Employer's Signature Date 
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EXAMPLES OF SUCCESSFULLY EMPLOYED PERSONS 
WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 

Suggested ways to use Examples of Successfully Employed 
Persons with Learning Disabilities" 

1. Vocational rehabilitation counselors can use these examples as: 

• tools in the career exploration pnxess with learning disabled clients; 

• sources of ideas when considering career options for clients with learning disabilities; 

• examples of success when working with employers who are apprehensive about hiring 
someone with learning disabilities. 

2. Persons with learning disabilities can use these examples to: 

• provide direction about specific job areas; 

• become more aware of specific job requirements, duties and conditions; 

• help plan a course of study at the secondary or postsecondary level; 

• help identify their own skills and interests; 

• provide an incentive for training or promotion or to expand their knowledge about successful 
employees; 

• expand their thinking about what jobs successful people with learning disabilities perform; 

• motivate them during the job search process; 

• inform prospective employers about needed accommodations; 

• identify agencies which might supply support services or assist in obtaining a job; 

• stimulate their thinking about career changes and job advancement. 

3. Special educators and vocational educators can use these descriptions as: 

• examples in a career development curriculum; 

• tools to develop on-the-job training sites; 
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Examples of Successfully Employed Persons..., contd. 

• discussion tools in individual counseling sessions to help students become aware of their 
potential; 

• examples of the diversity of jobs which people with learning disabilities perfomi; 

• examples during inservice training in order to expand panicipanis thinking about the range 
of jobs that students with learning disabilities might perform; 

• a discussion tool with employers when discussing the capabilities of students with learning 
disabilities; 

• a base for replicating specific jobs in local businesses; 

• a tool with parents to stimulate realistic vocational goals for their son or daughter. 

Job placement and job development specialists can use these examples to: 

• stimulate and expand their thinking about job possibilities fcr persons with learning 
disabilities; 

• replicate a specific job for an interested person who is learning disabled; 

• establish credibility with employers that the specific job under discussion is be ing 
performed by a person with a learning disability in a similar place of business; 

• serve as a guide to match skills with possible jobs; 

• improve staff development sessions; 

• supplement and reinforce a job matching program; 

• find or develop similar jobs in the local community; 

• provide ideas about job accommodations needed lo maintain an employee on the job; 

• develop additional job descriptions. 

Employers can use this information to: 

• review for ideas on job accommodations that other employers have made for persons with 
learning disabilities; 
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Examples f Successfully Employed Persons..., contd. 



• stimulate their thinking about jobs that persons with learning disabilities might perform in 
their company; 

• relieve other employees' anxieties about the performance capabilities of persons with 
learning disabilities; 

• replicate a job that exists in a similar work situation in another company or another location 
of the same company. 



Guidance counselors can use these descriptions as; 

• examples during indi vidual and group counseling to encourage students with learning 
disatjilitics to develop and use their educational and employment potential and to expand 
their career interests; 

• role models to show what others are doing; 

• guides to help students with learning disabilities set goals for education and employment; 

- catalysts for other staff members to increase their awareness of the employment possibili- 
ties for students with learning disabilities; 

• supplements to computer assisted counseling programs. 



Teacher educators can use this material to: 

• provide examples to prospective teachers in order to expand their thinking about jobs that 
their future students are capable of performing; 

• stimulate and expand the thinking of veteran teachers and administrators as to the jobs that 
students with learning disabilities can and are performing; 

• learn about accommodations that employers have made for persons with learning disabili- 
ties; 

• review the jobs being performed by persons with learning disabilities in order to gain 
insight into revisions needed in the teacher education program. 
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Examples of Successfully Employed Persons..., contd. 



8. Parents can use these examples in the following ways: 

• Study the contents in order to stimulate thinking about possible jobs for which their learn- 
ing disabled son or daughter may prepare. 

• Use in the development and implementation of the lEP and as an aid in the school to work 
transition; 

• Use as a discussion tool to help their son or daughter in selecting courses needed to achieve 
^ucation and career goals; 

• Stimulate job leads and opportunities for the teacher or job developer. 

• Use as a source of information on jobs and duties performed by persons with learning 
disabilities. 

• Use as a reference on how job accommodations are used to maintain an employee on the 
job. 
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Examples of Successfully Employed Persons..., contd. 

Quoted from: Lloyd W. Tindall, John J. Gugerty, Thomas J. Heffron, and Patrick G. Godar. 

(1988). Replicating iob?; in business and industry for persons with disabilities. 
Volume Five. Madison, WI: Vocational Studies Center. 



APPRENTICE CABINETMAKER 



LEARNING DISABILITY - DYSLEXIA 



D.O.T. #660.280-014 



[ 



Company Information 



Company Name 

TJ. Hale Company 

12833 West Glcndalc Avenue 

BuUer, Wl 53007 



Description of Company 
Manufacturer of custom caoinets, store 'urcs, and 
display cases for majw chain stores. 



Number uf^ptoywa 

46 total o^npany 

For mort? ^nforniatton> wniaci 

J, Reed Fcllon, Vice Prcsidcni 
(414)781-«989 



[~ Requiremcntsof This Job ] 

Academic Credentials Required 
High school diplcmia a* GED 

Ncme 

Examinations Reouired 
Noiw 



Other Job Requirements 
Age 18 minimum, driver* 



ISC 



Job Infomiation 



$9.01 per hour 

Paid vacation 
Paid holidays 
Paid sick days 
Pension 
nCA 

Worker's compcn.^^.iion 
Unemploymeni compensation 
Medical insurance 

Permanent status 

5-1- days a week, 8+ hours a day 

6KX) a.m. to4:30 p,m. 
Work Setting 

Wo^Hlworking shop 
Probationary Period 

None 
Err plovmeni History 

1.7 years with company 

2 nmths in this position 



Narrative Dcscripttop 

Cuts wood; assembles cabinets; and applies paint or 

Slain and varnish to completed catnnet. 
Physical Demands 

30% light work, 70% heavy work 
Physical Activities Perf(ymed 

PuA, jHill, re«h, balance, stoop, kneel, crouch, sit, 

turn, sec, color vision, hear, sense of t(xich, finger 

dexterity 
Environmental CondiUons 

Dust, odors, noise, mechanical hazards, moving 

ob^ts 

Special Cgnditigns 

High rate ot i^oducticm 

Precision/quality 

High tevd of stress 
WorkGroup 

Works alone, (»ie-to-one, and in small group 
Standard Training Period 

180 weeks 
Standard Amount of Direct Supervi5;iQn 

Minimal 
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Examples of Successfully Employed Persons-.^ contd. 



APPRENTICE CABINETMAKER 



LEARNING DISABILITY - DYSLEXIA 



Significant Duties 



Leadcrshm/Administrativc/Managcrial 
None 

Problem Solving/Reasoning Tasks 
Recognize ami use ^qi^c^ate procedures 
CondiK:t Ktivities in aj^xofmate sequence 
Obtain resources needed to carry out woric 
Recognize the effects of changing quantity or quality 

oi materials 
Identify alternative approaches or solutions 
Review progress periodically 
Evaluate for curacy and completeness 
Summarize and draw conclusions 

Computer Tasks 
None 

Mathematical Tasks 
Count 

Underhand order (e.g., first, seconds last) 
Undostand concepts of greater than and less than 
Estimate quantities needed to do a job 
Make and use measurements 



Writing Tasks 
CcMnplete forms accurately (time cards) 

Reading Tas?:s 
Identify work-relmed symbols/signs 
Rc^ simple directions 

Communication Ta^s 
Li^ 

Follow intent ml diiections 
Talk 

Speak clearly 

Use appropriate vocabulary and grammar 
Stay on Jie u^ic in job-relml ccmversations 
Report accura^ly what others have said 
Explain activities and ideas clearly 

Manual Perceptual Tasks 
Consrrwt, f^cate or assemble materials 
Use job-speciric hand tools and equii»ncnt (sj^y gun 

and ott^r woodworking hand tools and equipment) 
Op^te machine(s) (belt sanders, table saw, '^rs, 

plai^) 

Operate job-relalcd power tool(s){sandcrs, staple 
guns, paint sprayers, drills) 



Special Considerations for This Worker 



Limitations 
Reading, writing 

Special Training 
Special training provided weekly by local technical 
college assistant. 

Job Accommodations 
None 



Personal Strengths 
Willing to leam and progress 
Excellent memory 
Hard worker 
Prompt 

Financial Incemives for Hiring 
One half of fust six months' wages paid by 
Apprenticeship Program, 

Other Job Replication Factors 
Employers should show uncterslanding in supervising 
the employee. 
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Examples of Successfully Employed Persons..., contd. 



MAINTENANCE WORKER 



LEARNING DISABILITY 



D.OT. #381.687-018 



Company Information 



Comnanv Name 
Channel Home Centers 
Roi^e 23 Pilgrim s/c 
Cedar Grove. NJ 07009 



Description of Comnanv 
Retail uomc center dealing in lumber and home 
improvement jroducts. 



Requirements of This Job 



Academic Credentials Required 
None 

Work Experience Required 
Maintenance training ^(arcd 

Examinations Required 
None 



Number of Employees 
3,600 total company 
35 this site 

For more information, contact 
Kathy McConrick, Store Manager 
(201) 239-3676 



Other Job Requirements 
None 



Job Information 



$4.50 per hour 

Benefits 
Paid vacation 
Paid holidays 
WorkCT's compensation 

Work Schedule 
Permanent status 
5 days a week, 5 hours a day 
9:30 a.m. fo 2:30 p.m. 

Wgrk Setting 

Store 

Probationary Period 
None 

Employment Hi'vtorv 
5 mcmths with company 
5 months in this position 



Nanative Description 
Waxes flotMs with machine; sweeps inside and 
outside; maintains rcstrooms, break mom and 
windows; and performs other maintenance duties as 
needed. 

Physical Demands 
100% light wcH^k 

Physical Activities Performed 
Push, puU, reach, climb, turn, see 

Environmental Conditions 
Dasu dirt, vibration, m«:hanical hazards 

Special Conditions 
None 

Work Groun 
Works alone 

Standard Training Period 
7 days 



Stand;u-d Amount of Direct Suivrvision 
Moderate 
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Examples of Successfully tmployed Persons.,., contd. 



MAINTENANCE WORKER 



"1 



LEARNING DISABILITY 



Significant Duties 



l^adcrship/Administrativc/Managcrial 
None 

Prnhlem Solving/Reasoning Tasks 
Determine own work activities 
Recognize and use f^ropriatc |»wcdurcs 
Comliict work activilks in apiropriaie sequence 
CM)tain resources i^edcd to can^ out work 

Computer Tasks 
None 

Mathematical Tasks 
None 



Writing Tasks 
None 

Readinfg Tasks 
None 

Communication Tasks 
Listen 

Follow intent of oral directions 
TaUc 

Speak clearly 

Manual Pcrcgpiia^ TasKs 

Eye hand coordination 
Hand woik 

Use job-speciHc hand tools and equi[»nent 



Special Considerations for This Worker 



Limiaiigns 

Low frustration tolcraiKre, reading, writing, following 
^ken directions 

Special Training 
Pre-employment special training provided by West 
Essex Rehabilitation Center. 



Personal Strengths 
Organization of tasks and priorities 
Initiative - self starting ability 

Financial Incentives for Hiring 
Targeted Jobs Tax Credit 



Job Accommodations 
FoUowup scrvkes provided by West Essex Rdiabilita- 
tion Center to accomnKxlatc employee's job support 
needs. 

Counseling provided by employer, guardian, and 
social worker to a:commodate employee's adjust- 
ment to the job. 
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HELPFUL HINTS FOR EMPLOYERS OF PERSONS 
WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 



Suggested ways to use "Helpful Hints for Employers..." 

1 . Vocational rehabilitation counselors, job developers and placement specialists can use 
this information when worldng with employers who have had little or no experience in 
supervising employees with learning disabilities. After discussion, copies of this material 
might be shared with individual employers. 

2. Individuals with learning disabilities could use this material to help them develop explana- 
tions of their unique communication needs, as well as effective communication methods. 
Such information would be shared on a "need to know" basis during the interview, if 
necessary, or after hiring, when required to understand and perform the job correctly. 
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HELPFUL HINTS FOR EMPLOYERS OF PERSONS 
WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 



Quoted from: Career Services for the Handicapped, 620 Roma NW, Suite B, Albuquenjue, 
NM 67103. Quoted with permission. 



1 . Talk to a person with learning disabilities as you would to anyone else. If the person cannot 
understand you, he/she will tell you so a.id will explain what you can to make yourself 
understood. 

2. Offer assistance if appropriate (e.g., reading written directions to a person who has dyslexia), 
but don't insist. If the person needs help, he/she will accept your offer and tell you what will 
be most helpful. 

3. Don't assume that a learning disabled person's errors are due to carelessness. If he/she is late, 
for example, this may be a direct result of the learning disability. The problem should not be 
ignored, but it should be discussed calmly. It is possible that a minor change may resolve the 
situation. Accusations will only cause stress and make the atuation worse. 

4. If you intend to keep in contact with an individual who has a learning disability, you should 
let the person choose how you will communicate. For example, you can offer to write or 
call. Don't automatically assume that the person has a particular problem, such as w.riting or 
reading difficulties. 

5- Don't interpret a lack of response as mdeness. In some cases, a person with learning disabili- 
ties may seem to react to situations in an unconventional manner or may appear to ignore 
you. Consider that the individual may have a processing problem which may affect social 
skills. 

6. Don't assun^ that a person can understand visual information simply because he/she can see 
it, or auditory information simply because hearing acuity is nanial. 

7. Don't be disturbed if a person with a learning disability appears to be staring at you or sitting/ 
standing too close to you as you talk. Specific learning disabilities sometimes make it 
necessaiy for the person to be more attentive than usual. The individual may be reading your 
lips as well as listening to your voice, or he/she may be attempting to block out competing 
and confusing noise or activity. Or, the person may not be aware of how near or far he/she is 
from you because of depth perception problems. 

8. Since learning disabilities can also cause a pewon to appear less attentive than usual, don't be 
concerned if the individual does not retain eye contact or is easily distracted. The "inatten- 
tiveness" is not intentional. As needed, draw their attention back to the task at hand. 




Helpful Hints for Employers..., contd. 



9. If it lakes a learning disabled person extra lime to learn a certain skill, this does not necessar- 
ily mean that the person will perform the task poorly. Processing difficulties often interfere 
with learning, but not with actually doing what has been learned. 

10. A learning disabled employee may ne^ help organizing thoughts. Large projects may need 
to be broken down into many steps. For example, a learning disabled employee could be 
taught to outline a paper, then to work on one subject heading each day. He/she might need 
guidance on how much time to schedule for each task. 

The employee may also need help organizing thoughts for oral presentations. If it takes ten 
sentences to say what could be said in one sentence, help the person think of the main point 
before speaking. Interrupt if it doesn't make sense. Don't allow the person to ramble. 
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HOW CAN SUPERVISORS HELP AN EMPLOYEE 
WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 



Suggested ways to use "How Can Supervisors Help.»'* 

1 . Vocational rehabilitation coun^lors can provide this summaiy to employers during job 
development or other employer contacts. It very directly points our specific needs of SLD 
individuals with learning disabilities and covers topics not nonnally considered during the 
training or orientation proems, but which aie main reasons why persons lose jobs. 

2. An individual ynth learning disbilities could use these suggestions when explaining his/her 
learning disabilities during employment interviews. As an adult with learning disabilities, 
you should be aware of your learning needs and compensatory appnmches. Using infcnma- 
tion such as this, possibly even giving the interviewer a copy, may make it easier to request 
that employers present inforaiation to you, systematically and in detail so there will be no 
surprises in the future! 

3. Other job training professionals can use these suggestions during speeches they make to 
employer groups, during individual employer contacts, during job coaching sessions, and 
during employability skills training sessions for clients. 
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HOW CAN SUPERVISORS HELP AN EMPLOYEE 
WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 



Quoted from: The President's Committee on Employment of People with Disabilities. 
(1986). Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 

1. Be direct and specific. Say exactly what you mean. Get important points across without 
sarcasm or "hints." 

2. Help your learning disabled employee understand the hidden rules in ycur organization. 
Don't just expect this person to "pick them up." Explain inappropriate behavior and help him 
or her to overcome it. Examples: Some people with depth perception problems don't know 
how far away to stand from another person. One learning disabled college graduate 
consistently stood or sat too close to other employees while talking to them. This bothered 
many staff members. Her supervisor suggested she stand farther away. It's important to tell 
the employee what behavior is making others uncomfortable and what changes you expect. 

Another learning disabled worker was very intelligent and wanted to learn about his depan- 
ment. He persistently asked the other employees many questions and made suggestions on 
how they could do a better job. His co-workers felt his questions and advice w^ inappro- 
priate. The rules of turf and territory had to be explained to him. He learned it was okay to 
make suggestions that directly related to his job, but that the entire department was the 
responsibility of the division director. 

3. Be understanding of his or her problem, but be firm about any limits you set. 

4. Be especially thorough in your orientation of this employee. Go over every work rule. Make 
sure that the person understands all of the components of a successful work day. 

Tr^'at the disability matter-of-factly and use common sense. A person with learning dis- 
abilities can be a productive team member! 
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HOW TO KEEP A JOB 



Suggested ways to use "How to Keep a Job 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors can use these canoons to help learning disabled 
clients prepare for work. Several of the cartoons could be enlarged and used as posters in the 
office, or client interview area. 

Job coaches could use these cartoons to help learning disabled persons adjust to a new job 
and to develop appropriate work behavior. 

Vocational and special educators can use these cartoons to help students prepare for jobs 
and to develop proper work related behavior. These cartoons provide a basis for class discus- 
sion on behavior in the workplace. 

Employers can use these cartoons as an orientation tool for new and existing employees. 
Several of the cartoons could be enlarged for use in the workplace. 
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HOW TO KEEP A JOB 



Reprinted from: Macomb Intennediate School District (1984). An employment sicills guide. 

Macomb Area Placement Project, 44001 Garfield Rd, Ml. Qemons, MI 
48043. Reprinted with pemussion. 



1. Look right for the job. Fancy party 
clothes or jazzy sport clothes arc not 
right for business. The rule here is 
clothes that are simple, clean, and neat. 
(That goes for hairdos and haircuts, 
makeup and fingernails, shoes and 
shaves too!) 




2. Be on time, coming and going. People 
who come in late, take long lunch hours, 
or leave early are cheatins the boss of 
time he is paying for. Don't think he 
won't notice. He'll remember when you 
ask for a raise. 




3. If you can't come to work, call the boss 
and tell him. No business can operate 
without workers. Your boss needs to 
know if you can't be there so that he can 
get somebody else to do your work that 
day. 
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4. Do the work that has to be done. Every 
job has parts of it that are no fun. Some 
secretaries hate to file. Some mechanics 
hate to clean up and put away tools. But 
your work isn't finished until every part 
of it is done. 
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How to Keep a Job, contd. 



5. When you're on the job, work on the 
job. Horsing around, taking other 
workers' time with conversation, or 
making j^rsonal phone calls, all take 
time away from work. Business hours 
are for business. 



Be polit<* to everyone. Get along with 
peoplf <eep your temper even if some- 
one is mde to you. You will notice that 
the nicest people you work with arc the 
ones who are always ready to help. Be 
like them. 





Do what you are asked to do. Your 
lx>ss may ask you to do something that 
is not the work you think you were 
hired to do. It happens to everybody. 
Don't argue about it. Just do it as well 
as you can. You might leam some- 
thing new. 




8. Get to be good at your job. Leam to do it 
fast and well. When your employer needs 
someone for a better job, he will probably 
consider one of his workers for it. If you 
have done your job well, you may get 
promoted. 
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How to Keep a Job, contd. 



9. Be able to take instruction. Don't think 
you know more than your boss. Re- 
member, he's been on the job a lot 
longer than you. So if his instructions 
seem strange to you, don't say, "That's 
not the way we learned it in school." 
Do it his way. 




10. Be able to take criticism. Don't think 
your boss is picking on you if he tells 
you you're doing something wrong. He 
wants you to succeed on your job. The 
chances are that what he tells you is for 
your own good. 
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IF YOU ARE A LEARNING DISABLED EMPLOYEE 
Suggested ways to use "If You Are a Learning Disabled Employee" 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors could give this list to learning disabled employees on 
the job or preparing for work. 

Job coaches could use this list in assisting learning disabled employees to adjust to work 
situations. 

VtKational educators could use this list in preparing students for jobs or on-the-job training. 

Employers could be given this list to help them understand the characteristics of learning 
disabled employees and to assist in training employees to be more effective. 
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IF YOU ARE A LEARNING DISABLED EMPLOYEE 



Adapted from: Alabama Department of Education, Division of Rehabilitation and Crippled 
Children Service, 2419 Gordon Smith Dr., Mobile, AL 366^-2395 



1. Be prepared to spend extra time learning the job, even if you are not paid extra. Bring 
price lists home to memorize. Practice filling out forms. If you are working at a chain of 
restaurants, go to a different restaurant witl ' " *he chain and watch the workers. If you are 
slower, be willing to take extra time to finisn your fair share of work. 

2. Ask for help as you need it. Even though other employees and supervisors may act impa- 
tient, its better than making errors. 

3. On the other hand, never ask for help if you don't need it. 

4. In most jobs, accuracy is more important than speed. Take the time to do it correctly, even 
if people pressure you to go faster. 

5. Take full ad* ^e of your first few days on the job. During this "honeymoon period," 
you can ask ^uwitions. Try to find someone who will watch you do the job correctly. 
Repeat information. Say "Please listen to me tell you, so I can be sure I understand." Eton't 
let them intermpt you and tell you what to do. Be sure they are listening to you. Some 
people like helping others. Try to find them. 

6. Offer to do tasks which you can handle but that others consider unpopular. Then, you can 
ask others to assist you with jobs that you can't do. 

7. Develop ways of remembering important facts. Everyone has a particular technique. Write 
things down. Or, say them aloud when you arc alone. Or ask your friends or parents to 
drill you. 

8. When you make mistakes, apologize and correct them immediately. 

9. Report on time. If you have trouble being on time, try to arrive an hour or two early. 

10. Try hard and appear to make an effort. Sometimes, when one makes mistake after mistake, 
it gets tempting to act indifferent or as if you are doing it on purpose. That isn't helpful. 
Make your effort obvious. That means: 

- Appear to pay attention. Look everyone in the eye. i> vXi your head occasionally as 
they speak. Respond to what they have said. 

- Look at your work as you do it. Don't let your eyes or mind wand.-r when you are 
on the job. Walk purposefully from place to place. 
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If You Are a Learning Disabled Employee, contd. 



Always work, except during breaks or lunch. 

As you improve, tell your supervisors and coworicers. Say, "Thank-you for your help. As 
you can see, I did it correctly this time." 
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THE IMPACT OF TELLING A POTENTIAL EMPLOYER 
ABOUT ONE'S DISABILITY: AN EXAMPLE 

Suggested ways to use "The Impact of Telling..." 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors and job placement specialists can use this vignene 
as a stimulus to creativity when seeking jobs and modifying jobs for individuals with learn- 
ing disabilities. 

Individuals with learning disabilities and their advocates can use this vignette as a refer- 
ence point regarding the pro's and con's of disclosing one's disability, as well as the value of 
imaginative job selection and appropriate modifications in j duties. 
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THE IMPACT OF TELLING A POTENTLVL EMPLOYER 
ABOUT ONE'S DISABILITY: AN EXAMPLE 



Contributed by: Helen Johnston, VR Counselor, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 1428 
North 5th St., Sheboygan, WI 53081-3548 



A back injury prevented this 45 year old man from returning to his laborer position - his only work 
experience. The client and his wife then wanted to be houseparents for a home for dcvelopmentally 
disabled adults. The client felt that revealing his inability to read would hurt his chances of being 
hired. His wife also had only a second or third grad* .adinglevel. Subsequently, theclienl was hired 
by an agency for the job he wanted, but dismissed dui uig the training period for not submitting proper 
written reports. 

The key factor in resolving this individual's unemployment dilemma was the client finally 
acknowledging his reading and writing problems and deciding to teU potential employers about 
them. The VR Counselor then called a few agencies to describe the couple's assets and disability. 
One agency agreed they could work with the man. He was interviewed and hired. 

Training was difficult, but the client's honesty regarding his disability resulted in a reporting 
system that worked. Tape recorded reports were substituted for written reports. Both the employer 
and the client have been especially pleased with the outcome. The client has pride in and enthusiasm 
for his contributions to the residents of 'his" home. He has been employed for two and one half years 
at this writing. 

This "Succcsr Story" shows that applicants need to consider job requirements and then decide 
if it might be best to reveal a disability, although not always on *he original application. When doing 
so, it may help to suggest ways the applicant could perform the job with some adaptive methods.^ 
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INTERVIEWING 
Suggested ways to use "Interviewing" 



Vocational rehabiliatioii counselors and job placement professionals can use this material 
to teach clients the fine points of interviewing. Videotaping the clients as they practice these 
procedures would enhance their perfci-mancc. 

Special educators could incorporate this material into job seeking skill classes. 

Individuals with learning disabilities and their advocates can use this material to enhance 
their job interview skills. 
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INTERVIEWING 



Written by: Roger Koenke. (1986). Getting a job is a job in itself ! Placement readiness 
handbook . Wisconsin Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Evaluation Lab, 
5316 W. State St., Milwaukee, WI 53208. 

Contributed by: Diane Coley, Counselor, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 120 E. 
Capitol Drive, Milwaukee, WI 53212 

A job interview is a prerequisite to receiving a job offer. Approximately 95 percent of all 
organizations interview candidates before offering them jobs. One study found that employers 
considered an effective interview to be the most impOTtant hiring criterion - outranking grade point 
average, related woric experience, and rrcommendations. 

In our society, first impressions weigh heavily. Therefore, it ^ould come as no surprise that it 
is not always the best qualified applicant who gets the job. More often, the offer goes to the person 
who comes across best in the interview. Employers tend to hire people who impress them. Most job 
interviews last about thirty minutes. First impressions are very important. They begin as soon as 
an employer sees you - or even before. Within five to nine minutes most employers have decided 
whether or not you meet their expectations. 

This chapter is organiz«i around son^ basic strategies that, if followed, will improve your 
chances of securing a job offer in an interviev. 

1. Learn about the company before the interview. 

Some time during the interview you will probably have to display your knowledge of that 
company. How well you do so will weigh heavily on your chances of getting a job offer. 
As a serious job seeker, you should learn as much as you can about your prospective em- 
ployer. 

You can find most of the printed information you want at your local library. The most 
common sources of infomiation are Standard and Poors, Dun and Bradstreet, and the 
Thomas Register. A copy of the company's annual report will help, and you can get one 
if the company is publicly held (that is, if it is on the stock exchange). 

You might call the company and ask the receptionist if the company is publicly held. If it 
is, ask to have a copy of the annual report sent to you. In addition, most chambers of 
commerce publish a list and description of local businesses. If you need assistance, ask 
your librarian for help. 

Another source of infonnation is friends or acquaintances who know or have worked for 
the company. 
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Interviewing, contd. 



Suppose, despite your best efforts, you have been unable to come up with much informa- 
tion about the company. All is not lost. When you are asked to discuss what you know 
about the company, you can let the interviewer know that you tried. 

2. Prepare vour own questions. 

Showing a genuine interest in the company is essential. One of the best ways to demon- 
strate interest is to ask intelligent questions about the company, its future, and the nature 
of the position for which you are being interviewed. 

One of the last interview questions frequently asked is "Do you have any questions?" // 
the job-seeker has no questions, the employer may assume tliat this person has no serious 
interest in the position. Don't ask about salary and benefits. Deal with these issues only 
after you arc offered the job. Your questions should show concern for the position and 
the company. 

The following list may serve as a guide to the kind of questions you might ask at the end 
of an interview. You may use questions from this list or make up your own. 

"What kind of training might I expect if hired for this position?" 

"Is there anything I can do or study to get a head start on learning this job?" 

"Will there be a chance to work overtime in this position?" 

"May I see the area where I would be working?" 

"What company is your biggest competitor?" 

"I understand you've just introduced a new line of left-handed widgets. 

How are sales going?" 
"Will you have any other new products coming out soon?" 
"What will my main responsibilities be?" 

"Are there any problems that are peculiar to the area I'll be working in?" 
Plan your questions in advance and make sure they fit the situation. 

3. Prepare answers for Iceitimate questions vou mav be a^ked 

A major part (perhaps the major part) of the employer's evaluation of you will come from 
how you field the questions thrown at you. A seasoned interviewer will put questions to 
you that will be difficult to answer. You will be judged not only on what you say, but on 
how you say it. 

You will be asked technical questions and per.sonal questions. Do your homework on the 
company and, regarding the technical questions, don't "fake it." You'll be discovered. In 
Mexico, they have a saying which goes like this: "Tis better to remain silent and be 
thought a fool than to open your mouth and remove all doubt." If you've learned some- 
thing about the company and have the skills needed for the job, it won't be the techniL ul 
questions that will make or break you, it will be the personal questions. 
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Interviewing, contd. 



Hfre arc some typical questions and strategies on how to handle them. 
Why did you leave your last job? 

The employer asks this question to find out if you had any problems on your last job. If 
you did, you may have the same problems on a new job. Following arc some tips on how 
to answer this question. 

• Never say anything negative about yourself or your previous employer. If you did have 
problems, think of a way to explain them without being negative. 

• Be very careful not to use the word "fired" when explaining why you left the previous 
job. Perhaps you were laid off or your position was cut. Use these words to explain 
what happened. 

• If you were fired and arc not on good terms with your previous eniployer, maybe you 
should explain. First examine why you were fired. Try to learn something from the 
situation. Were you partly to blame? 

• If you have learned something from the situation, explain this honestly. Avoid criticiz- 
ing your employer. He or she may understand your situation better than you expect. 

Many people are fired because nonwork issues interfere with tlieir work. Did a divorce, 
car problem, or something else in your personal life cause you to be fired? Have you 
resolved the problem? If so, let the interviewer know this. Tell the interviewer that the 
former problem will not affect your work. 

Won't you tell me about yourself? 

This question is asked to find out about your job skills. It also allows the interviewer to 
see how well you express yourself. Be prepared to give an entire series of statements 
about your best qualifications for the job. Be specific and include examples to support 
your claims. With each response try to show that you are reliable, dependable, results 
oriented or specifically skilled. 

Why do you want to work for this company? 

The interviewer does not necessarily ask the question to get a compliment. However, 
your answer should always include a compliment. The inter^'iewer expects you to show 
your interest. You can do this with an answer that indicates you have researched the 
company. Having researched the company can make the difference in whether or not you 

fiired. If you have researched the company you might say "I have been reading that 
your company is really growing fast. I want to work for your company because it has a 
great future and can offer me a chance to grow." Another option is "Based on what I've 
learned, I like the way your company...." 
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Interviewing, contd. 



What are your future plans? 

An answer might be "I hope to become very good at my job and perhaps take some 
schooling to become a topnotch executive secretary." Another could be "I intend to learn 
the stock so well that I can become a buyer for the department." Both answers tell the 
interviewer that you want to get ahead and set realistic goals. They also say you plan to 
be around for awhile. A vague but in most cases adequate answer is "I want to go as far 
in this company as my abilities will take me." 

Here arc some more questions that may be asked. Run down the list ano nswcr each 
question in your own mind. 

What are your hobbies? 

What are your main strengths? 

Wtiat are your main weakncises? 

Why would w,; want to hire you? 

What is your main goal in life? 

How can you achieve your goals here? 

What makes you angry? 

Describe your educational background. 

What's the best thing you've ever done? 

What do you look for in an employer? 

What kind of a boss do you work for best? 

What job have you enjoyed the most? Why? 

What job have you enjoyed the least? Why? 

If you could start your career over, what would you do differently? 

With each question you should develop positive answers which emphasize your 
strengths. Remember, the interviewer wants to know about your weaknesses. For ex- 
ample, if the interviewer asks you "What are your weaknesses?" turn this negative ques- 
tion into a positive by answering something like this: 

"1 sometimes get so involved with my work that I neglect my family as well 
as forget to do some of the more mundane things in life, such as mow the 
lawn or repair the T.V. I guess I'm somev lat of a workaholic." 

What employer could hold this negative against you? You have taken a negative and 
raised the expectations of the employer by basically saying you are a hard and persistent 
worker. 

The list of questions could go on, for different interviewers will select different questions. 
If you practice your answers to each of the questions listed above, you should be able to 
field most of the variations on these questions that will be asked. 
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Interviewing, contd. 



4. Prepare answers for illegal questions vou may bg asked. 

You should be considered for a job on the basis i »f your ability to do tii&t job. Unfortu- 
nately, not all employers hire people on this basis. Some employers make their decisions 
for reasons that may not be fair to certain job seckej-s. Law s have been passed to give all 
job seekers a fair chance at getting a job. There are many opinions on what is legal and 
illegal for an employer to ask. These laws are subject to change. Illegal or not, such 
questions may come up in your job search. 

There arc several ways to handle what you feel may be an illegal question. One way is to 
simply point out to the employer that you think the question may be illegal. Even if you 
can do this humorously, it can result in your losing a potential jc^ offer. Suppose you 
choose not to answer the question. You may save yourself from working for an employer 
for whom you would not have wanted to work. You will have to judge this for yourself. 

Often an employer intends no harm and is simply a poor or untrained interviewer. If you 
really want the job it is often best to respond simply and then change the subject, as in the 
two examples below. 



5. Dress and groom yourself to increase vour self confidence . 

Forty percent of the job seekers who stay unemployed do so because their personal 
appearance does not meet employer expectations. If just one pan of your personal ap- 
pearance is neglected, the employer will probably not think that you are the right pereon 
for the job. 

Stan preparing your personal appearance the night before an interview. Get your cloth- 
ing ready. You will then have one less concern at the last moment. Preparing your 
clothes the night before will help you follow the basic rules of dress for an interview. 
These rules are as follows. 



Question: 
Answer 



"Are you married?" 

'Tm now divorced. Though painful, my divorce has given me 
a new sense of commitment to my career." 



Question: 
Answer 



"Who takes care of your children?" 

"My children are well cared for. I never miss a workday even 
when they are ill." 



- Dress one step above what you would actually wear on the job. 

- Never wear jeans, a T-shin, or tennis shoes to an inter\'iew. 

- Dress m clothing that is clean, neat, and in good condition. 

- Dress conservatively! 
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ERIC 



Good grooming shows employers that you value yourself and are likely to be proud of 
your work. 

Like careful dressing, good grooming starts the night before an interview. Anything you 
can do the night before saves you time at the last moment. Which of the following could 
you do the night before? 

- Trim, clean, comb, and neatly style your hair. 

- Men must shave. Neatly comb and trim mustaches and beards. 

- Neatly trim your fingernails. Women who use nail polish should choose a 
conservative color. 

- Apply any makeup, perfume, ci after-shave lotion sparingly. 

- Be sure your clothing is clean, pressed, and in good condition. 

Hygiene is also part of your personal appearance. Good hygiene should be a habit. The 
basic rules arc: 

- Shampoo your hair. 

- Brush your teeth. 

- Use deodorant. 

- Clean your fingernails. 

6. Arrive earlv and relaxed. 

Plan to arrive at the building where you'll be interviewed about 15 to 20 minutes before 
your appointment. This extra time allows for traffic delays and difficulties in locating the 
office. It's always better to be early titan late. Search out the resu^oom. You may not get 
another chance for hours, and you don't need any unnecessary distfaction during a crucial 
interview. 

At an interview you will be observed from the moment you enter the door. Walk in with 
confidence and energy. Greet the secretary or receptionist with a smile. Tell this person 
your name and the reason you are there. Say, for example, "Good morning, Ms. Smith. 
My name is Charles Attwood. I'm here to interview for the assembler position." Or say, 
"Hello, I'm Trisha Conner. I have a 3:00 p.m. appointment with Mrs. Ford." 

While waiting look around for pictures that may give you further infomiation alxjut the 
company's products, l^af through literature or company catalogs you may not have seen 
before. Make a mental note about some fact or figure you may wish to refer to later in 
interview. If there is an exhibit in the lobby, study it. Do not pace the fltw. Look calm, 
poii,ed, and alen. The secretary may be aware of some of your behavior and may 
describe it to the employer. Also, when the interviewer comes to get you, she or he will 
be much more impressed if you show interest in your surroundings than if you arc sitting 
nervously twiddling your thumbs. 
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7. Take all needed information with you. 

Take to the interview extra copies of your resume, a copy of your completed application, 
a separate formally prepared list of your references, and a sample of your work if design 
or written skills are required. 

An important step of "being prepared" is so simple that it's often overlooked. Reread 
your resume. The interviewer will probably have a copy of your resume before him or 
her and it is quite likely that a reference will be made to specific sections that need clari- 
fication or expansion. The interviewer might refer to a previous job and if you haven't 
looked at a copy of your resume for a time, there is a good chance you'll flounder. 

Any paper work done for a prospective employer before, during or after an interview 
must be neat and complete. 

8. Learn what to expect from an interviewer. 

There are two kinds of people who interview: those who are trained to do it and those 
who aren't. Most trained interviewers arc employed in personnel departments, and their 
full time job is to screen job applicants. Most medium to large companies employ a 
personnel person. 

Personnel people operate under conflicting pressures. On one hand, they are under 
pressure to produce people to fill jobs. On the other hand, they must screen out appli- 
cants who are not right for the position. Unfortunately, it's much easier to screen some- 
one out than to screen someone in. 

If, however, your qualifications can't be easily recognized, you may have problems, ev^-^ 
if you are actually capable of filling the job. 

Since personnel tends to screen applicants out, you must be prepared to do two things 
when interviewing with a personnel person. (TTiis is especially true if your qualifications 
are not very close to specs.) First, you must win the interviewer over personally. Make 
the intcrv iewer like you. It's only human naturi- to go to bat for someone you like more 
readily than someone you don't like. Secondly, you must ask probing questions about the 
nature of the position and what the basic qualifications are. Armed with that knowledge, 
you are in a much better position to point out your accomplishments and strengths as they 
relate to the opening. It's not good enough to say, "Oh, 1 can do that." You must be 
specific about why you know you can perfomi a cenain task. 

Many department heads, managers, and supervisors are not trained in interviewing 
lechniqut's. The interviewer may be more uneasy about the whole process than you arc. 
If you come up against an untrained interviewer who appears to be having trouble inter- 
viewing, be prepared to take an aggressive role in the interview. Lead the interviewer so 
you understand just what she or he is looking for. Make sure the interviewer understands 
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what you can do and how interested you are in the job. Otherwise, the interviewer rruiy 
make a decision based on the wrong things. 

Demonstrate a confident, enthusiastic, energetic and socially appropriate manner . 
The recommended nonverbal style does not mean bubbling, ingenuous radiance and it 
does not mean a cool detached attitude. Any attempt at "cool" can be interpreted as 
boredom, apathy or even antagonism on your part, leaving employers not wanting to hire 
you. 

A simple way to show interest is to mention the research you have done on the company 
before the interview. Furthermore, if the information you obtained on tJie firm impressed 
you favorably, it has a tendency to "psych you up," to make you want to get that particu- 
lar job, and that in itself will come out as enthusiasm as you are interviewed. Enthusiasm 
indicates not only interest but a high energy level. Employers feel high energy people not 
only will get the job done, but will inspire staff members to get moving. // is not unusual 
for employers who have interviewed several candidates to offer the job to the person who 
seems most enthusiastic. 

When you are called in for your interview, ;et the employer with a firm handshake and 
a smile. Be ready with an opening statement An example would be "Good day Mr. 
Jones, my name is Charles Attwood." Never use the employer's first name - you are not 
old friends yet. Do not sit down until the employer offers you a seat. If the employer 
dcKS not offer one, ask if you may sit down. Sit up straight. Keep your feet on the floor 
and your hands in your lap. Use gestures and body movemeniS to express yourself but do 
not be extreme. Look the interviewer in the eye to show that you are honest and confi- 
dent. Hov\ever, do not stare. If you find it hard to keep eye contact, look at the inter- 
viewer's nose or eyebrows. 

Always he ai rt. 'Phis shows that you are eager to learn and succeed. Be sure to thank 
the employer for the time and consideration given you. 

Here are som. behaviors to avoid: 

- Don't wear an overcoat, topcoat, or rubber boots into an interview. They make 
you look anxious to leave. 

- Don't sit down or dash to your chair until the inicrviewer gives some 
in lication to be seated. Otherwise, you look forward. 

- Don't have a mouthful of anything except your teeth. 

- Don't lean on the interviewer's desk. Sit creel in your chair. 

- Don't wear dark glasses. 

- Don't canry a large handbag. 

- Don't have extremely long fingernails. 
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- Don't demonstrate your nervousness by tapping your fingers, swinging your 
leg, or playing with your hands, 

- Don't fidget with your clothes. 

- Don't play with your hair. 

- Don't pick up items on the interviewer's desk unless invited to do so. 

- Don't appear to eavesdrop on any phone calls the interviewer recvlvcs in your 
presence. 

- Don't stand if someone enters the office during the interview. 

- Don't read materials on the interviewer's desk, 

- Don't refer to the interviewer as "sir" or "Ma'am." 

- Don't use the interviewer's name too much. 

- Don't over-extend your jokes and humor, 

- Don't answer questions with one or two words, 

- Don't dominate the crnversation. Answer the questions without lingering. 

- Don't interrupt the interviewer. 

- Don't swear, even though the interviewer may. 

- Don't use slang. 

- Don't gush or be syrupy. 

- Don't use the interviewer's first name. 

- Don't be preachy. 

- Don't mumble. 

If you follow these suggestions, you will be conveying to the employer that you are 
confident, honest, capable and easy to work with. 

10. Show interest in the company. 

As suggested earlier, it is a good idea to prepare some questions in advance. Relate these 
questions to your situation. Sometime during the interview, you'll probably be invited to 
ask questions. But if you're not asked, try tactfully to woiic your questions into the con- 
versation. Avoid asking questions as if you were filling out a questionnaire. Let the dis- 
cussion flow freely and pursue points that really interest you. 

Abc>ve all, show interest in what you've learned about the company. Don't hold back 
from expressing your enthusiasm. Don't be afraid to compliment your interviewer and/or 
the company as long as your compliments are sincere. 

A good way to demonstrate genuine interest in a company is to ask to be shown around. 
Many employers are proud of their facilities and will be flattered by your desire to leam 
more. As you look around, you'll gain mt)re knowledge of what the company does and 
how you'll fit in. This new information will help you point out to the employer why she 
or he should make you an offer. 
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11. Emphasize vour dependability a.id skill 

A major employer expectation concerns your dependability. You can show dependability 
just by showing up for your interview. Show that you are punctual by being on time. 

Tell the interviewer that you are dependable and punctual. Always suppon your state- 
ments. For example, you might at some point in the interview say, "I am a well-organ- 
ized person. I have always been on time in coming to work, keeping my appointments, 
and turning in my repons. Punctuality is very important to me and I'm proud of my 
record." Or you can say, "My last employer used to laugh and say he didn't need a watch 
to tell what time it was becau.se I always walked through the door at 7:45." 

Interviewers want to know if your skills qualify you for a certain job. They are looking 
for someone with the right skills and qualifications, and the ability to learn the necessary 
new skills. Interviewers ask questions to find out about your skills. However, some 
things will not be covered unless you mention them. You have a lot to offer the em- 
ployer. It is up to you to say so during the interview. 

It is important that you m^ke several different skills statements during an interview. You 
must do this to let your interviewer know you are the right person for the job. Make your 
skills statements positive. Tell how you used your skills in former positions. One small 
bit of negative data curries more weight than a huge piece of positive information. 

Talk about your skills early in the interview. Do this as many different ways as possible. 
Employers tend to make decisions within the first five to nine minutes. If you compile a 
group of skills statements, you will have a poweful message for those first, critical min- 
utes of the interview. 

As an exercise to prepare for inter/iewing, write your strongest skill statements for each 
of the following appropriate categories: 

• specific skills; 

• abi. lies; 

• experience; 

• education/training; 

• interests/hobbies; 

• volunteer work; 

• life experiences. 

After writing these stntemcnts you should know which of your qualifications best relate 
to the job you want. You should l>e able to present your skill statements as answers to an 
interviewer's questions. 
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12. Be able to negotiate voiir wnpp<; 

Employers like to raise the salary question early in order to screen out candidates. Your 
perspective will differ. You want to deal with the salary questions after you learn more 
about the ob and the expectations of the employer. You want to negotiate as high a 
salary as )ossible. Finding yourself in this dilemma, what do you do? 

If the employer requests your "expected salary," you can state "open" or "negotiable." 
Never state a flat dollar amount unless you know what the job pays. By telling the inter- 
viewer how much money you want, you might price yourself out of a job. Another 
neutral statement that does not commit you is, "I would expect to be paid what other 
persons in this job are paid." Sometimes it is best to answ^.r this question with another 
question. The simplest replies would be "How much do . the job pay?" or "How much is 
a new employee in this position usually paid?" If you have experience in the sair.c kind 
of job, you might say "How much do you usually pay someone with my experience?" 
Answering the question with a question may get you a salary higher than what you would 
have received otherwise. Within cenain limits, salary normally is negotiable. You are 
telling the employer that you have no specific salary expectations. You are willing to 
work with the employer on arriving at a mutually agreeable figure. If you do this, you 
won't prematurely eliminate yourself from consideration. 

A second alternative to the salary question wh-n backed into a comer and can no longer 
avoid a direct answer is to state a salary range. The range needs to take into considera- 
tion what you figure both you and the job are worth. A range is better than a specific 
dollar amount as it still leaves you some room to negotiate. 

Assuming you are making a positive impression on the employer, the further into the 
interview the salary question is raised, the better your bargaining position in the end. 

13. Make a good cln^e. 

Normally an interviewer will initiate the close of the interview by standing, shaking 
hands, and thanking you for coming to the interview. Don't end by saying "Goodbye and 
fhank you." At this stage, you should summarize the interview in terms of your interests, 
strengths, and goals. Restate your qualifications and continuing interest in working with 
the employer. 

Now begin your call-back closing. This dosing arranges for you to contact the employer. 
You might say "I have several interviews scheduled, but I am very interested in this 
position. Rather than risk missing your call, when may I call you?" The employer will 
appreciate this expression of your interest. 

At the end of the interview ask for the dare and time to call back. Write this data down 
after you leave. Thank the employer for his or her time. 
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This kind of call-back closing is simple, yet powerful. In the last minute of the interview 
you will be asserting your interest, you value, abilities, experience, and good qualities! 
Then, when you call back as scheduled, you will be able to show once more that you are 
reliable and punctual. 

Often toward the end of an interview you will be asked for a list of references. Be sure to 
prepare such a list prior to the interview. Include the names, addresses, and phone num- 
bers of four individuals who will give you positive professional and personal recommen- 
dations. 

14. FoHow-up on the interview . 

The best interview follow-up method is the thank you letter. An example is included. 
After talking to the employer over the telef hone or in a face-to-face interview, send a 
thank you letter. This letter should be type 1 on good quality bond paper. Typed letters 
look more professional than handwritten notes or letters. In this letter express your 
gratitude for the opportunity to interview. Restate your interest in the position and 
highlight any particularly noteworthy points made in your conversation or anything you 
wish to further clarify. Close the letter by mentioning that you will call in a few days to 
inquire about the employer's decision. When you do this, the employer should remember 
you as a thoughtful person. 

Thank You Letter 

July 8, 1988 

Mr. Martin Severance 
Marketing Director 
SmiUi & Smiih, Inc. 
68 Meeker Sireel 
Oakland, California 94610 

Dear Mr. Severance: 

I just wanted to write lo you lo icll you how much I enjoyed and appreciated mcciing wiih you last Wednesday. 
Thank you for the lime you spent with mc and for considering mc for ihc position as your assistant. l"hc job is 
exactly what I am looking for. Should I get it, I will prove I have much to offer your company. 

1 will call next week, hoping for a positive decision. 

Sincerely, 
Jane Robbins 

Remember, the first five minutes of an interview may he the most critical mo- 
ments in your job search and for your future job or career Put your best foot 
forward with the most positive image yoii can generate. 
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JOB KEEPING SKI!XS 



Suggested ways to use "Job Keeping Skills" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors can use these problem situations to help learning dis- 
abled clients adapt to the social mores of the work community that he or she has entered. 

Job coiiches can use these examples in helping learning disabled persons to adjust to the 
social mores of the workplace. 

Special and vocational educators can use these examples to prepare learning disabled 
persons in job keeping skills. The examples provide a discussion or role playing base to 
assist teachers in dealing with work related problems and in keeping learning disabled per- 
sons employed. 
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JOB KEEPING SKILLS 



Reprinted from: Hartz, J.D., Stephey, M., Steele, D., Kosmo.S. (1978). The Systems Ap- 
proach to Assessment and Evaluation of Postsccondary Vocational Education 
Programs. The Employability Inventory. The University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, TTie Vocational Studies Center, 964 Educational Sciences Bldg., 
1025 West Johnson St., Madison, WI 53706. 



The Employability SkUls Inventory contains 68 self assessment items that are designed to assess 
a persons job seeking and job keeping skills. Each item describes a problem related to a job seeking 
or job kcepmg situation. Students or other users of the inventory are expected to select the most 
appropriate of four possible solutions to the job seeking or keeping problems. Employed graduates 
of Wisconsin's Vocational Technical Colleges were asked to respond to each problem situation. 

Several of the job keeping problem situations and the responses of the Vocational Technical 
College graduates arc provided below: 



Item 1 

Jim works at Ace Assembly in a work team of 20 people. A large oixlcr has come in from a big 
manufacturer. Everyone is getting pretty tense about meeting the deadline for delivery three hours 
from now. Jim notices he is so tense that he keeps making careless mistakes. What should Jim do? 

1 . take a break and try to calm down; 

2. tell the others he's jumpy and suggest that maybe they'd be better off without his help; 

3. slow down his pace so he makes fewer mistakes; 

4. ask the boss if he can't change jobs with someone else. 



Employed fi raduates Respon<;fi 

Fifty-two percent of the employed related respondents chose "slow down his pace so he makes fewer 
mistakes." And, an additional 38% of the respondents chose "take a break and try to calm down." 
By selecting either of these responses the employee is making it clear that he is interested in doing 
the job well. The employee is also showing his coworkers that he is willing to work, but is being 
realistic about the way he feels. Appropriate handling of stress is important to job maintenance. 
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Ii£ia2 



Jane is new on the job. Her foreman has just shown her how he wants the job done. She can't keep 
up. An hour later one of her coworkers shows her an easier way of doing her job. He says that this 
is the way they all do it. What should Jane do? 

1. thank him. Tell him she'll do it that way as soon as the boss stops watching her, 

2. do it the way her coworkers do it. If the boss says anything she can tell him she couldn't 
keep up the other way; 

3. do it the way her coworkers do except when the boss is around; 

4. tell her coworker, "Thanks, but I'll just keep doing it the boss's way. There must be a good 
reason for doing it his way"; 

5. ask the boss if it is ahight to do it the way the others do. 
Employed Graduates Response 

Forty-four percent of the employed related respondents chose "ask the boss if it is alright to do it the 
way the others do" and 41% chose "tell her coworker thanks but I'll keep doing it the boss's way. 
There must be a good reason for doing it his way." Either response could be appropriate. The 
situation described is one which frequently occurs with new workers. The new employee finds 
himself in a quandary-on the one hand not being able to keep up doing things the "right" way and 
on the other hand fearful of doing things another unapproved way. ;^iSo, he or she must gain 
acceptance from coworkers. However, since the new employee is usually watched closely by the 
supervisor, it is unwise to change procedures without the person's approval. 



Bill's new on the job. His mother is of Polish descent. At break one of the guys, Joe Bonomo, 
stans telling "polish jokes." Bill doesn't like it. What should Bill do or say?; 

1 . not say anything. After he gains acceptance he can make his feelings known; 

2. tell Joe, "I'd think that was funny if I wasn't Polish"; 

3. tell a joke ibout Italians because Joe is probably Italian. 

4. get up and walk away. 
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Employed Graduates Response 



Fifty percent of the employed related respondents chose "not say anything. After he gains acceptance 
he can make his feelings known." New employees are frequently subjected to hazing and testing by 
coworkers. Getting along with cowoikcrs is critical to maintaining employment There arc some 
things the new employee may have to "grin and bear." In the situation described it would probably 
be unwise to retaliate. Someone feeling very strongly about the kind of hazing described in this case 
would probably be best off by getting up and walking away. 

Item 4 

All the office staff at Etna take a little extra time at breaks and lunch hour. A fair amount of socializing 
also goes on. Chris is certain she is no worse than any of the others. She has just been reprimanded 
by her immediate supervisor. What should Chris do? 

1. assume she's being the scapegoat and go on behaving as before knowing that she can't be 
fired because it would be discriminatory; 

cool it for awhile; 

inform her coworkers of her supervisor's remarks and organize an informal boycott; 

explain to her supervisor that she thinks he has been unfair because her behavior is 
standard for the company. 

Employed Graduates Response 

Slightly more than half of the employed related respondents selected "cool it for awhile." Most of 
the others selected "explain to her supervisor that she thinks he has been unfair because her behavior 
is satndard for the company." In cases like this, where inappropriate behavior is standard practice, 
it is usually best for the emplyee to accept the reprimand and follow company policy. This is 
particularly true for the new employee. Later, if a double standard continues, it might be appropriate 
lO discuss this with the supervisor. 

Jim, a new employee, is assigned to share an office wih Art, a veteran employee. Art has the habit 
of listeninr the radio while he works which Jim finds very distracting. What should Jim do? 

1. ask the supervisor if he could share an office with someone else; 




2. grin and bear it; 
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3. ask Art if he'd mind turning the radio off when Jim's in the office; 

4. turn it off and tell Art he can't concentrate on his work when it's playing. 
Employed Graduates Rpi;pon<jf 

Seventy-one percent of the employed related respondents chose "ask Art if he'd mind turning the 
radio off when Jim's in the office." Uarning to get along with coworkers on a job can be as irportant 
as learning the job itself. Courtesy is always an appropriate approach. If the experienced worker 
refuses to accept what the new employee wants it is usually best for the new employee to "grin and 
bear It until established. 



l\m Six 

Zekc is new at the plant. He's worked there two weeks. His coworkers led by Al arc constantly 
needling him and playing "dirty tricks" on him, like hiding his lunch bucket, his coat and things like 
that. He's had it. What should Zeke do? 

1 . report Al and his friends to the foremen and the union steward; 

2. grin and bear it. It's probably customary treatment of a new worker; 

3. smack Al in the mouth the next time he docs something; 

4. retaliate with some tricks of his own on Al. 
Eirploved Graduates Respng^^^ 

Fifty-seven percent of the employed related respondents chose "grin and bear it It's probably 
customary treatment of a new worker." While the tricks may be aggravating, it will probably cause 
the least fnction for a new employee if he attempts to be as good natured about it as possible Hazing 
new employees is frequently standard practice. It usually stops within a few weeks or as soon as 
someone else is new. 



Item Seven 



Several people in the office are fed up with the bossy attitude of the new supervisor. Mel agrees with 
these people that the supervisor has a rotten way of treating people, but Mcl is not particulariy upset 
about It. Mel s coworkers ask him to sign a petition requesting that the supervisor's behavior be 
reviewed by the office manager. What should Mel do? 
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1. sign the petition; 

2. refuse to sign fhe petition; 

3. stall. Tell the other workers he wants to think about it; 

4. volunteer to talk to the supervisor for the other workers; 

5. try to talk the others out of the petition. 
Employed Gradiiarf <^ Response 

Thirty-seven percent of the employed related respondents chose "volunteer to talk to the supervisor 
for the other workers." An additional 26% of the respondents chose "sign the petition " By 
volunteering to talk to the supervisor, Mel is not brushing his coworkers off, but offering to mediate 
Since Mel is not particularly upset about the supervisor's attitude, it would be unwise for him to sign 
the petition. Good relationships both with the boss and with coworicers are important to job success 
Utten interpersonal skills are more important than the technical skills. 

Item Eig ht 

Judy has been employed for about six months at Helpful Finance corporation. She knows she's polite 
to customers, she does her best. Her coworkers tell her how good she is compared to the person she 
replaced. She thinks she has been nice to, and respectful of, her boss. However, he criticizes her every 
httle mistake and not those of other workers. She thinks he watches here every move. She thinks 
he IS being unfair. What should Judy do? 

1. ask for a meeting with her boss and tell him her feelings; 

2. begin looking for another job. Six months on the job is a long enough time for him to 
realize her ability; 

3. go on being polite to customers and doing her job well, but give her boss a taste of his own 
medicine; 

4. go out of her way to be polite and nice to her boss. 
Hmnloved GrnHn;i tes Response 

Seventy-nine percent of the employed related respondents selected "ask for a meeting with her boss 
and tell him her feelings. " This appears to be the best alternative because the direct approach usually 
IS the best method of solving problems. By choosing this course of action, the employee avoids 
guessing and allows the boss to provide feedback from his or her frame of reference. When this 
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approach doesn't work it is best to look elsewhere, 
until a new one is obtained. 

Item Nine 



Again, however, it is best to keep the current job 



Terry is a receptionist for a personnel director at a manufacturing plant. Terry must leave promptly 
at 5:(X) p.m. each evening in order to pick up her child at the babysitter's. At 5:(X) one evening, the 
personnel director is still in a meeting with an imponant company executive. Another person is still 
waiting in the reception area for his appointment with the personnel director What should Terry do? 

1. leave at 5:00. She has a responsibility to her sitter. She can ask the person waiting to go in 
when the executive leaves; 

2. interrupt the meeing and explain that she must leavt and tell the personnel director that 
someone is waiting to see him; 

3. suggest that the person waithing return in the morning since it is c osing time; 

4. call her sitter to tell her she'll be late and wait 20 minutes longer before leaving. 

Employed Graduates Response 

Seventy-seven percent of the employed related respondents chose "call her sitter to tell her she'll be 
late and wail 20 minutes longer before leaving." Since there is no indication that this is a habitual 
problem, this response seems most appropriate. Any employee must expect to occasionaly stay late. 
A willingness to do so demonstrates conscientiousness, a quality employers look for when making 
promotions. In this case the employee also has a responsibility to her babysitter and it is appropriate 
to notify her. 

It em ]Q 

Joanne was given a long list of names and addresses by her boss, jvianne was asked to send an 
advertising brochure to each person on the list and mail the brcxrhures on her way home from work. 
Upon arriving home that night she realizes she left the completed letters on her desk. Joanne has a 
date she has to prepare for What should Joanne do? 

1. return to the office and get the letters; 

2. go in early the next day and mail the letters. Th» y probably would get to the recipients just 
as quickly; 

3. call her employer and ask him if she can mail them the next day; 
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4. say nothing and mail them on the way home the next day. 
Employed Graduates Response 

None of the alternatives was selected by a majority of the employed related respondents. The 
alternative most frequently selected, "return to the office and get the Icttere," demonstrates the 
highest degree of responsibility and conscientiousness. TTiese are qualities judged to be very 
important by employers. The employee seeking to get ahead on the job should adapt this course of 
action even when it is inconvenient to do so. 
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JOB SUCCESS 
Suggested ways to use "Job Success" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors can use these ideas to help prepare learning disabled 
persons to adjust to a new job and to iceep a job. 

Job coaches could use this list to help learning disabled clients adjust to a new job or keep a 
job The list could be used to help employees think about future career advancement and 
training. 

Special and vocational educators can use this list to help students develop appropriate work 
behavior and to alert prospective employees to the demands of persons who are staning a 
new job. 
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Reprinted from: Macomb Intermediate School District (1984). An employm ent skills guide. 

Macomb Area Placement Project, 44001 Garfield Rd., Mt. Clemons. Ml 
48043. Reprinted with permission. 

Contratulations! This is Your First Day on the Job! 

1 . Remember your first day on the job is a whole new experience and you aren't going to be 
able to put it all together the very first day. 

Your supervisor will know everything is new and you will have to become familiar with the 
work setting and the employees before you will feel at home on the job. 

2. Renwmber time is im^ ?rtant 

Be there on time! 

Return from breaks and lunch on time! 

You are only responsible for your own conduct. Do not be influenced by other workers who 
appear to be successful in cheating their employers. 

3. Admit that you can't know everything. 

Do not be afraid to ask questions of your supervisor or fellow employees as they will respect 
you for wanting to do things right rather than making mistakes. Trying to appear experi- 
enced, you may fake yourself out and show your ignorance. 

4. Rules are for all employees. 

Schools many times will allow students many mistakes before you arc finally told to split by 
due process. Employers, depending on the business or the rule broken, may fire you after the 
first mistake, due to danger to yourself or other employees. 

5. So you're low man on the totem pole. 

Your junior status will entitle you to run errands, chase after paper stretchers, left-handed 
monkey wrenches, keys to oar locks, depending on the type of employment. 

Your sense of humor is important and getting mad will only increase the difficulty of being a 
new employee. 

If you do what ever job you are given to the best of your ability, you will move up the ladder 
and someone will take your place. 



Job Success, contd. 



6. Your company's success is your success. 

Any business is only as successful as the employees make it. Any time you waste or lack 
productive effort it increases the cost of doing business. 

Without productivity there can be no salary increases, no profit, and no incentive for a busi- 
ness to operate and provide jobs. 

7. Your first job is the first rung on the ladder to your future! 

We in'z only limited by our own initiative, not by luck, as some who fail like to believe. You 
will get out of your job as »ruch as you put into it. 

Home study, community college, company training programs and adult education are all 
ways to move yourself up the job ladder if ycu have the desire to leam more and become 
more valuable to your employer. 

Don't wait for Lady Luck or for someone to give you a break. Work and make your own 
future successful. Success is not the same for everyone and each person must set his or her 
own goals as it relates to their fellow man, community, state, and nation. 
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MARKETING YOUR DISABILITY 



Suggested ways to use "Marketing Your Disability" 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors, special educators, and other employment training 
professionals can use this story as a source of ideas when prepping clients with learning 
disabilities for the job search pixKess. 

Individuals with learning disabilities can use this story as both a source of job seeking 
ideas and as an example of how someone with severe learning disabilities became success- 
fully employed. 



MARKETING YOUR DISABILITY 



Quoted from: Dale Brown (October, 1987). Paraplegia News . 1(10), pages 54-55. Copy- 
right 1987, Paralyzed Veterans of America. Quoted by pcnnission of 
Paraplegia News. 

I experienced job discrimination first-hand eight years ago. I had just started a self-help group 
for people with learning disabilities and appeared on television speaking as a person with a learning 
disability. 

The word got back to my office. Now, since my disability is invisible, I had found my first job 
through routine channels. I was considered an excellent worker and received pay increases each year. 
My job, however, was a contract job and was soon to end. I applied for another job within the same 
company. Due to my documented high performance, I was confident that I was a top contender for 
the new job. So I felt very hopeful when the woman who was interviewing called me into her office. 

'T m sorry. Dale, but I have bad news," she said. "I can't hire you. Fm concerned about your 
learning disability." 

T "vas shocked. I looked at her. I said nothing. Finally, after a few moments of numb silence, 
i • ^ ' think you've made a mistake. I don't think my learning disabilities have anything to do with 
\ . • I or not I can do the job. I would like to discuss this later." Then I left. 

I wrote her a letter explaining that I could do the job well and expressing surprise that a person 
of hercaliber in an agency as humanitarian as the one where J worked could knowingly discriminate. 
I spent several months writing her letters, having long talks with her, and persuading her that she 
would woric well with me. 

Interestingly enough, I never went above her head or used legal action. How did I persuade her? 

Although I had not yet heard of them, I used techniques recommended by Richard Pimentel. 
Pimental is Executive Vice President, Milt Wright and Associates, (Windmills Training Group) 
which has trained thousands of employers on equal opportunity for people with disabilities. He 
recently developed a training program for applicants with disabilities. Here arc some of his findings. 

"It's not the best-qualified applicant who gets the job. The decision to hire is the decision to like 
someone. The applicant with a disability must present the right image and that's hard, because when 
the employer without a disability meets someone with a disability, the disability becomes the 
overriding factor." In my case, my disability was not an issue, until I appeared on television 
discussing my self-help group. People with visible disabilities face this issue at each meeting they 
have with each person. 

"Being turned down for a job is not a personal decision, but a personnel decision, it's nut a re- 
flection on your value as a human being. Disabled people have to become stronger with each rejec- 
tion, not weaker." 




Marketing Your Disability, contd. 



Unfortunately, that is easier said than done. I was very upset when I heard my supervisor's words. 
If an ablebodicd person were discriminated against for having red hair, that person would be 
indignant and angry. He or she would easily be able to set the other person straight. However, I had 
been criticized and put down in so many ways, so many times, that a part of me believed that I was 
not fit to work at that company. I blew every small mistake I made out of proportion. I felt guilty. 
I blamed myself for being discriminated against. Ttiis process of internalizing the negative words 
of others is typical of people from any minority group that has been oppressed. 

I had to ignore these feelings and act on the fact that I was a good worker and could do the job, 
provided I got the new job. That meant persistently requesting the job, despite repeated rejections. 
It meant being sure that I spoke calmly and confidently, without anger or tentativeness. I had to look 
at my boss carefully, neither lowering my eyes with shame nor glaring with disrespect. I couldn't 
bow my head. And I had to listen to what she had to say and respond to her fears. 

Pimentel recommends these steps: 

"Anticipate what the employer might think about people with this disability. Appreciate their 
concerns. Show that you know the employer is not an evil person, but reacting the way anyone might 
react. Then explain how the fear is not valid and give the solution." 

For example, I said, "I can understand how you might be concerned that I can't read small print. 
That is true of some people with learning disabilities. However, it isn't true for me. I can r:ad small 
print and do not have a reading disability." 

"When it comes to the point you raised about my memory, however, you are right. I don't have 
the best memory in the world. Let me show you the checklists and systems I use for keeping track 
of d<;tails...." 

I responded to every issue she brought up in conversation. Then, I summed up our discussions 
in written letters I mailed to her. I appealed to her sense of fair play. It worked. She took me to lunch 
and offered me the job. We had a good relationship despite mis rough start. 

My experience is just one small example of how we can market our disabilities successfully to 
employers. We have to be prepared to answer all the doubts and concerns about our disabilities in 
addition to demonstrating that we have the right job skills. We need to build our confidence and we 
can do this through self-help groups and role playing. Above all, we netd to keep at it, to press for 
the job that we know we can do. Neither my boss nor I regret my hiring. It was a positive experience 
for both of us. 



Dale Brown is an employment advisor at the President's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped and the president of a learning disabled self-help group. She counsels people with 
disabilities on effective job-seeking techniques. For information on WINDMILLS training group, 
contact: Rich Pimentel, 11624 Romar St., Northridge, CA 91325 



NEGATIVE FACTORS DURING THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW 
THAT LEAD TO REJECTION OF THE APPLICANT 

Suggested ways to use "Negative Factors During the Employment Interview..." 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors, job placement specialists, and special educators 
can use this list as a discussion tool with clients who manifest such characteristics. The list 
can also serve as a reminder of areas that need to be addressed as part of the individualized 
written rehabilitation plan or individualized educational program. 

Individuals with learning disabilities and their advocates can use this list as a guide when 
developing interview skills and eliminating/minimizing factors that prevent one firom being 
hired. 
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NEGATIVE FACTORS DURING THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW 
THAT LEAD TO REJECTION OF THE APPLICANT 

Quoted from: F. Endicotl. (1978). Sweaty palms: The neylected art of being interviewed. 

Belmont, CA: Lifetime Learning Publications. Quoted with pemiission. 

1. Poor personal appearance. 

2. Overbearing, overaggressive, conceited, "superiority complex," "know-it-all." 

3. Inability to express oneself clearly - poor voice, diction, grammar. 

4. Lack of planning for career - no purpose and goals. 

5. Lack of interest and enthusiasm ~ passive, indifferent. 

6. Lack of confidence and poise - nervous, ill-at-case. 

7. Overemphasis on money - interested only in best dollar offer. 

8. Poor scholastic record ~ just got by. 

9. Unwilling to start at the bottom - expects too much too soon. 

10. Makes excuses ~ evasiveness - hedges on unfavorable factors in record. 

11. Lack of tact. 

12. Lack of maturity. 

13. Lack of courtesy. 

14. Condemnation of past employers. 

15. Lack of social understanding. 

16. Lack of vitality. 

17. Fails to look interviewer in the eye. 

18. Limp, fishy handshake. 

19. Indecision. 

20. Sloppy application blank. 
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Negative Factors During the Employment Interview..., contcL 

21. Merely shopping around. 

22. Wants job only for shon time. 

23. Little sense of humor. 

24. Lack of knowledge of field of specialization. 

25. No interest in company or in industry. 

26. Cynical. 

27. Intolerant - strong prejudices. 

28. Narrow interests. 

29. Inability to take criticism. 

30- Lack of appreciation of the value of experience. 

31. Late to interview without good reason. 

32. Never heard of company. 

33. Failure to express appreciation for interviewer's time. 

34. Asks no questions about the job. 

35. Indefinite response to questions. 
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ON-THE-JOB TIPS FOR LD EMPLOYEES 
Suggested ways to use "On-the-job Tips for LD Employees" 



1. The vocational rehabilitation counselor could use this list of suggestions as a source of 
ideas when propping clients with learning disabilities for employment. 

2. Special educators and others who teach job seeking skills classes could incorporate the 
list's scenarios/suggestions into their job seeking skills classes. 

3. As an individual with learning disabilities, you can use these suggestions to help you 
succeed in the employment world. Remember that you are an employee, not a disabled em- 
ployee. Learn and practice these survival strategies. If necessary, get help in order to learn 
them correctly. 
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ON-THE-JOB TIPS FOR LD EMPLOYEES 



Quoted from: Elizabeth Robinson. (April, May, June, 1984). Techniques for job hunting. 
Journal of Re habilitation . S0(2V 9.^-95. Quoted with permission. 



A. The first and most unbreakable mle is: Never, never, never, use LD as an excuse for not 
trying to do your best, not getting along with others, not trying to control your behavior, or 
refusing responsibilities that you can live up to! 

B. Differentiate between discussing your disabilities with those who have a need to know, 
offering general information about LD to those who express a desire to discuss it, and talking 
to others about your own personal difficulties in a manner that fails to help you look forward 
to the present or future and causes others to perceive you as seeking sympathy, making lame 
excuses for your own failures, or trying to make yourself the center of attention. 

C. If it would be appropriate in your particular job, work off some of your hyperactivity by 
running errands rather than waiting for others. 

D. Do not become overly dependent upon your boss. Your boss should not have to tell you how 
to carry out your assignments in detail after you are supposed to be at a full performance 
level. As a new employee though, it is proper to ask for detailed directions and request 
feedback on your work. 

E. Plan things you need to do both for the day and the week. them down if it will help. 
Use your plans to guide your activities. 

F. If you can find a co-worker to serve as a mentor to offer you personal advice about the most 
sensitive aspects of your work behaviors and social skills on the job, you will find that this 
is one of the most valuable means of improving your work performance, even though at 
times your feelings may be hurt. 

G. If you have short term memory problems, keep copious notes on anything important. These 
notes could be written or tape recorded as necessary. Be sure to hiisi what topics your notes 
address, with whom you were speaking, the dale you made the notes, and so forth. 

H. For eye-hand coordination problems, find time to practice the skills when you are not under 
pressure. Be sure that you have someone - mentor, co-worker, or supervisor, check your 
performance in order to ensure that you are practicing correctly . 

I. For visual perceptual problems, have a place for eveiything important and put everything in 
the proper place at all times. 

J. If your job requires driving, help your directional problems by looking for landmarks along 
your regular route. 
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On-the-job Tips for LD Employees, contd. 



K. If you have a short attention span, work on several assignments for a short time each, 
rotating around several projects in one day. 

L. If you have some troubles dealing with a conversation and reading or some other similar 
intersensoiy problem, it is not impolite to ask a person speaking to you to wait until he or 
she has your full attention. 



M. It is very important that you try to relax to the extent possible. 
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ON-THE-JOB TRAINING PROCEDURES 
DVR OPERATIONS MANUAL 



Suggested ways to use "On-lhe-Job Training Procedures..." 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors can arrange on-the-job (OJT) training for those clients 
with learning disabilities who may have difficulty succeeding in school-based settings. The 
counselor might also consider combining OJT with job coaching services for clients who 
need help learning appropriate work mores and/or interpersonal skills. 

Individuals with learning disabilities and their advocates can use this fonn as an example 
of one training option when developing the Individualized Written Rehabilitation Plan in 
conjunction with the VR counselor. 
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ON-THE-JOB TRAINING PROCEDURES 
DVR OPERATIONS MANUAL 



Developed by: Staff of the Wisconsin I>€partmeni of Health and Social Services, Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, February, 1984. 



Directions 

1. On-the-job training involves the client in vocational training provided by the future em- 
ployer. 

2. Because the client usually possesses litUe or no skill when he or she comes to the employer, 
the state agency may reimburse the employer/trainer for the time and effort required to train 
the client to the point at which the client's own productivity allows him or her to become a 
regular employee at the regular wage. 

3. Counselors shall determine the adequacy of the training facilities and the competency of the 
employer to function as an employer/trainer. 

4. Counselors shall be responsible for determining the instructional costs with the trainer sub- 
ject to DVR approval. 

5. A DVR-47 "Training Agreement" shall be completed for each on-the-job training prxjgram. 

6. Monthly progress repons shall be obtained from the employer/trainer on form DVR-45. 

7. Counselors have the authority to develop sub-minimum wage contract applications and to 
submit these applications to the appropriate authority. 

8. On-the-job training is not subject to financial need. 
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On-the-job Training ProcCv^jres, contcL 



DVR 47 (REV. 2/84) 
TRAINING AGREEMENT 

Distributicm: White - Client File 
Yellow - Trainer 
Pink - TrainecA>ihcr 



WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND S(X^1AL SERVICES 
Division of Vocational Rchahilitaiion 



Client No. 



Coune of Instructicxn 



Name and Address of Trainer 



Beginning Dat£ 

Reimbursement Schedule 
Ho un^@ S _ 



Compleuon Date 



Cost 



Supplies 



u__,„ ^ 



Hpyrs^ S 



Hours© $ 



Tola] Cost 



I. TRAINING FEE 

A. Training fee will be paid monthly, or ai intervals mutually agreed upon by both parties, and will reflect 

%tual attendance by the trainee. 
B- The cost of the training fee will not be altered without written and/or stated consent of both parties. 

II. SUPPLIES 

A. Supplies furnished the trainee cannot exceed the amount si^ificd above without wriucn and/or stated 
consent of the Division of Vocational Rchabiliiation. 

B. An itemized account of all supplies will ^company the billing slaicmcnL 

III. REPORTING ARRANGEMENT 

Written reports will be completed as mutually agreed upon, and submitted to the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Name and Address of Trainee 



BOTH PARTIES RESERVE THE RIGHT TO TERMINATE THIS AGREEMENT AT ANY -^^ME TRAINING 
SHALL NOT BEGIN PRIOR TO RECEIPT OF AUTHORIZED PURCHASE ORDER. 



Approved by Trailer 



Date 



Approved by Rehabilitation Counselor 



Dale 



NOTICE TO TRAINER - THIS TRAINING AGREEMENT DOES NOT AFFECT IN ANY WAY THE TRAINER'S 
RESPONSIBILITIES UNDER ANY FEDERAL, STATE. OR LOCAL LAWS PERTAINING TO EMPLOYMENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION, OR WORKER'S COMPENSATION. 
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On-the-job Training PrcMredures, contcL 



DVR-45 (10/81) 



Department of Health and Social Services 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 



PROGRESS REPORT 



Pn)vidcr Namc/Addrcss: 



Return Complcicd Fomi To: 



Client Name: 



Time Period pale From/To): 



Nature of DulicsySubjcct Area: 



Attendance Record: 

Times Tardy: 



Excused Abscncc(s): 



Unexcuscd Abscnce(s): 



E?^ggHynt Qoasl Average Poor 



CommenLs 



Quality of work 

Rate of progress 

Dependability 

Ability to get along 

with others 

Personal appearance/ 

hygiene 

Learning ability ^ 

Aliiiude 

Do you recommend continuation in program? Yes No - If no, please explain 

Additional comments: 



Signed: 



Title: 



Date: 
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POVERTY ISLAND BOATWORKS: A SMALL BUSINESS 
EMPLOYING WOPsKERS WITH DISABILITIES 



Suggested ways to use "Poverty Island Boatworks..." 



1. Vocational rehabilitation counselors could use this idea as a stimulus to activity in 
developing jobs for cl'.cnts in areas with limited employment opportunities. 

2. Other employment training professionals could use this vignette as a stimulus to the 
creation of interagency business development efforts. 

3. Individuals with learning disabilities and their advocates can use this description as a 
model when suggesting service delivery options to VR counselors. 
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POVERTY ISLAND BOaTWORKS: A SMALL BUSINESS 
EMPLOYING WORKERS WITH DISABILITIES 



Developed by: Don Mellberg, VR Counselor, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 

200 North Jefferson St., Suite 311, Green Bay, WI 54301-5197; Jeiry Miller, 
Rehabilitation Education and Training Specialist, Northeast Wisconsin 
Technical College, 2740 W. Main St., Cireen Bay, WI 54307-9042; and 
others. 

Contributed by: Don Mellberg, VR Counselor 



Based on a similar business in Oakland, CA, Poverty Island Boatworks resulted from a need in 
the Sturgeon Bay area for job openings that Wisconsin Division of Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR) 
clients could fill. Don approached a local entrepreneur, Tony Hodges, with the idea that the number 
of boats used in the area during the warm months would make a boat cleaning business feasible. The 
boat cleaners would construct boats during the winter months. Tony agreed, so Don allocated a 
maximum of $1 1,000 to suppon the effort. Of this, he spent $600 on initial training for 12 DVR 
clients, using the business owner as trainer. He also supported the trainees with on-the-job training 
funds for one month each. DVR paid $800 for equipment. In addition, DVR paid a total of $7,500 
for a raft and a steam cleaner. The equipme.-^t remains DVR poverty. 

Four of the initial 1 2 trainees were hired as permanent employees. Two of the four were persons 
with learning disabilities. Three are still employed there. Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) on- 
the-job training (OJT) funds also supported the workers after the DVR-sponsored OJT ended. Their 
initial wage was $4.00 per hour. Now they receive $5.00 per hour. As Uie business developed, the 
workers' jobs focused more on maintenance and repair, and less on cleaning. 
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Poverty Island Boatworks..^ contd. 



poverty Island 



Boatworks 

Slurg^on Say, Wt 
743*8330 



POVERTY ISLAND 
BOATWORKS 

YACHT CLEANING 
SPECIAUSTS 



PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT! With our equipment and 
special knowledge, well have her shining Tike new'. Our services 
include buffing, waxing, metal polishing, vinyi cleaning and we'll 
scrub ALL the dirt ground into the nonslip. We especially like to 
get after that weathered teak. 

For a FREE ESTIMATE contact: 
POVERTY ISLTO BOATWORKS 
P. 0. Box 195 
7154 Green Bay, WI 54325 

(414) 743-8330 




•NOW THERF? NO EXCUSE FOR A DKTY BOAT.' 
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PREPARING FOR THE INTERVIEW 
Suggested ways to use "Preparing for the Interview" 



1. Vocational rehabilitation counselors can use this material to help prepare clients for inter- 
view. 

2. Special educators and professionals who teach job seeking skill classes can inccqxwate 
this information into their curricula. 

3. Individuals with learning disabilities can use this information when developing and prac- 
ticing answers to interview questions that they are likely to be asked. 
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PREPARING FOR THE INTERVIEW 



Quoted from: D.D. Hioenix, D.L. Uken, and C Newell. (1984). Preemplovment strilk 
training for the leaminp disabled: A i ob club manual. Reno, Nevada: 
Rehabilitation Division, Department of Human Resources. Quoted with 
permission. 



The employer is looking for three qualities from you: 



PRODucTjvny 

PERSONAUTY 
KNOWLEDGE 



Your job is to sell him a product and service: YOURSELF. 



Employer is looking for the following ! 
How productive is this applicant? 

How will this applicant get along with rest 
of the people on the team? 



You communicate the following! 

Describe how pnxluctive you were in your past 
jobs and how your experience and skills will 
make him/her and che company more produc- 
tive. 

Demonstrate your friendly, professicma! and 
positive self, and show how willing you are to 
learn from others and/or help them learn skills 
that you know. Express your desire to do a 
good job in a professional manner, and that tiiis 
desire extends to your co-wcvkers and supervi- 
sor. 



How knowledgeable is this applicant about 
our company business, industry, and the 
world of work? 



Indicate that your interest in the position has 
know-how behind it. Explain that your previous 
experience is directly or indirectly related to the 
position you're applying for. You may wish to 
question the interviewer about the specific job 
in such a way ihat you indicate you are familiar 
with the system, the t«;hnolo^ and equipa^nt* 
the standard procedures of the job. Dropping 
names of equipment you can use is always 
uscfiil if done naturally, informally. Be careful 
not to boast Merely state your many con^ten- 
cies that would ma*'.e you a very productive and 
pleasant employee. 
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Preparing for the Interview, contd. 



How dependable is this applicant? 



How will this person fit the image of the 
company, the organization, the other st(^ 



How will this person's attitude or lifestyle 
affect the job? 



How will this applicant perform? 



By your promptness and organization in the 
interview itself you show that you are 
dependable by nature. Describe your "track 
record" of excellence. Do not mislead the inter- 
viewer about anything. Be natural. 

Make this point by dressing appropriately for 
the interview in the first place. Do your leg- 
work before the interview. If possible, speak to 
current or past employ<*<?s about dress-codes, 
"ecology" issues, "pciitics" and so forth. If the 
formal and informal "codes" are not appropriate 
for you, rethink if this job is for you. If you can 
change your "code," do so. Arc you sure you 
want the job? 

There's no need to concern yourself about 
problems that do not affect your ability to do the 
job. 

If there are factors that affect your ability to do 
the job, explain caiididly that you have ways to 
compensate for the disability, or, if necessary, 
minimal adaptations can be made to environ- 
ment or training techniques. Be positive. Don't 
focus on the problems but on the solutions. 

Teli him or her! Speak candidly and positively 
that you know you can do the job, and that 
you're ready to. Begin right now! 
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RATING SCALE - EMPLOYABILITY FACTORS 
Suggested ways to use "Rating Scale - EmployabiUty Factors" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors and job placement specialists can use this form with 
clients who arc placed in work experience or on-the-job training sites. 

Special educators could adapt this form for use in school settings in order to help pinpoint 
skill/performance areas that an individual student needs to leam/improve upon before com- 
pleting his/her high school experience. 

Other employment training personnel could use this fomi to determine progress made by 
trainees, and help focus future training components on skills/performance that need to be 
improved. 
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RATING SCALE - EMPLOY ABILITY FACTORS 
Developed by: Author, publication date, and publication unknown. 
Worker's Name 



Rater's Name 

Directions: Please check all that apply. 

1. INITIATING WORK ROUTINE 
When arrives at work 

Remains outside of work area talking 

with others. 
Moves into work area, but talks to 

others rather than reporting to work 

station. 

Reports to work station, but requires 

prodding before proceeding with 
daily routine. 

Reports to work station and indepen- 
dently begins die daily routine. 

Other 

Unable to rate 

2. DIRECTION 

Following procedures, instructions or 
directions. 

Minimum guidance required, good 

follow through. 
Moderate guidance required, good 

follow through. 
Considerable guidance required, good 

follow through. 
Considerable guidance required, poor 

follow through. 
Could not follow procedures, 

instructions or directions. 

Other 

Unable to rate 

3. ACCURACY 

Performance within well defined standards. 
Excel' It 



Date 

Above Average 

Average 

Below Average 

Poor 

Other 

Unable to rate 

4. REPETITION 

Ability to tolerate repetitive activities. 

Consistently pofcnms well. 

Performs adequately. 

Inconsistent perfcn-mance. 

Frequently becomes bored or 

disinterested. 

Does not tolerate repetitive activities. 

Other 

Unable to rate 

5. PERSEVERANCE 

Performs continuously for normal periods 
when required. 

Maximum effort applied 

Adequate effort applied 

. Inconsistent display of effort 

Insufficient display of effort 

Could not perform continuously 

Other 

Unable to rate 

6. MOTIVATION TO WORK 

Consistent readiness for work 

Usually willing to work 

Worked because she/he had to 

Usually not ready to go to work 

Had to be prodded into working 

Other 

Unable to rate 
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Rating Scale - Employability Factors, contd. 



7. FOLLOWING POLICY (Includes safety) 

Readily adopts rules and regulations 

Needs occasional r minder on a rule 

Inconsistent practice of rules 

Would not adopt or follow rules or 

regulations 

Other 

Unable to rate 

8. ACCEPTING SUPERVISOR'S 
CRiriCISM 

When the woiic supervisor explains that 
work is not being done properly 
Becomes verbally hostile to the 

supervisor and refuses to work 
Excuse the problem by saying that 

she/he feels ill or that someone is 

annoying him/her. 
Listens to the supervisor's suggestion 

but continues to do the job improperly. 

Other 

____ Unable to rate 

9. INTEREST 

Readily becomes engrossed in job 

Work holds his/her attention 

. Maintains a neutral attitude toward 

job 

Frequently unconcerned about job 

Totally unconcerned about job 

Other . 

Unable to rate 

10. COMPLIANCE 

Although the worker follows his/her 
supervisor's instruction, he/she passively 
and unquestionably accepts the directions 
or suggestions of co-workers 

Frequently, daily 

Half the time, 2 or 3 times weekly 

Occasionally, 2 or 3 times monthly 

Seldom 

Other 

Unable to rate 



1 1. COOPERATION WITH SUPERVISOR 
Readily establishes and maintains 

good rapport 
Establishes an adequate rapport with 

supervisor 
Inconsistent relationship with 

supervisor 

Frequently shows indifference 

Totally rejects supervisor 

Other 

Unable to rate 

12. SEEKING ATTENTION 

On the job, during breaks, or after working 
hours the worker demands special attention 

Frequently, daily 

Half the time, 2 or 3 times weekly 

Occasionally, 2 or 3 times monthly 

Seldom 

Other 

Unable to rate 

1 3. RESPONSE TO ABSENCE OF 
SUPERVISOR 

When left unsupervised the worker: 
Stops working and disturbs entire 

work area 
Stops working and engages other 

worker in conversation 

Stops working and remains idle 

Performance not affected 

Other . 

Unable to rate 

14. INITIATIVE 

When the client has completed his as.signed 
task, he volunteers to do additional jobs in 
the work area 
Seldom 

Occa.sionaDy, 2 or 3 times monthly 

Half the time, 2 or 3 times weekly 

Frequently, daily 

Other 

Unable to rate 
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Rating Scale - Employability Factors, contd. 



15. REACTION TO PROBLEMS WITH 
WORK MATERIALS 
When equipment breaks down supplies ai-e 
unavailable, or tlie work process is blocked, 
the woricer: 

Does nothing 

Attempts to solve the problem 

Reports the problem to the supervisor 

Reports the problem to the supervisor, 

then finds other work 

Other 

Unable to rate 



16. REQUESTING CHANGE OF WORK 
AREA 

This worker asks the supervisor to change 
his work area because of problems with co- 
workers, dissatisfaction with the job, or to 
be with friends 

Frequently, daily 

Half the time, 2 oi 3 times weekly 

Occasionally, 2 or 3 times monthly 

Never 

Other 

Unable to rate 



17. RESPONSE TO CHANGE IN WORK 
ENVIRONMENT 

Becomes distracted and leaves the 

work station 

Becomes distracted and stops work- 
ing, but remains at the work station 

Remains at the work station but 

shows a decrease in productivity 

Remains at the wori station and 

maintains usual level of productivity 

Other 

Unable to rate 



Could not adjust 

Other 

Unable to rate 



19. C0NCEPT OF WORK CAPABILITIES 

Frequently overestimates capabilities 

Occasionally overestimates capabilities 

Realistic concept of capabilities 

Occasionally underestimates capabilitie 

Frequently underestimates capabilities 

Other 

Unable to rate 

20. CLEANING UP THE WORK AREA 
When a job is completed or the work day 
concluded, the worker cleans up his/her 
work station 

Seldom 

CX^casionally, 2 or 3 times nronthly 

Half the time, 2 or 3 times weekly 

Frequently, daily 

Other 

Unable to rate 



21. SUPERVISION 

Functions well with minimum super- 
vision 

Func tions adequately with minimum 

supervision 

Functions with considerable supervi- 
sion 

Functions with continuous supervi- 
sion 

Functions poorly under maximum 

supervision 

Other , 

Unable to rate 



iS.ADAPTATION TO NEW ASSIGNMENT 

Readily adjusts 

Adjusts with some support 

Adjusts with a great deal of support 
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Rating Scale - Employability Factors, contd. 



22. APPEARANCE 

More than one item can be checked. Under- 
line appropriate words in each item checked. 

Good mannerisms, clean, neat 

Usually clean and neat, adequate 

mannerisms 
Inconsistent mannerisms, cleanliness, 

neatness 

Frequently unclean, slcppy, inappro- 
priate mannerisms 

Unacceptable mannerisms, appearance 

Other . 

Unable >rate 

23. SOCIABILITY 

More than one item can be checked. 
Underline appropriate words in each item 
checked. 

Interacts well with jjeers, supervisors, 

others 

Adequate interaction with peers, 

supervisors, others 

Finds it difficult to interact with 

peers, supervisors, others 

Did not interact with peers, supervi- 
sors, others 

Other 

Unable to rate 



PLEASE NOTE ANY OTHER RELEVANT OBSERVATION AND INDICATE TR/ INEE'S 
POTENTIAL IN COMPETITIVE EMPLOYMENT. 
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SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS PROCESS QUESTIONNAIRE 
Suggested ways to use the "Situational Analysis Proc « Questionnaire'* 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors and job placement profe^ionals can use this 
questionnaire during postemployrnent fo!'ow-up with a client's supervisor to help pinpoint 
problems. 

Professionals responsible for staff development programs could incorporate this question- 
naire into training programs that address job placement issues. 
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SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS PROCESS QUESTIONNAIRE 



Quoted from: Jenny Spann. (1986). The businef;^; o f keeping a joh Dunbar, WV: West 
Virginia Research and Training Center, pages 13-15. 

Part 1 - Carefully Defining the Situation 

1 . Describe the problem as it was first presented. 

2. Is the problem important enough to require intervention? 
No (Stop here) Yes 

3. Is the problem primarily: 

Job Production (quality or quantity of work) 

Job Related Behaviors (attendance, supervision, observing work rules) 

On-the-Job Social Behaviors (interpersonal skills, personal habits) 

L Job Production 

A. Is the problem the quality of the work? 

1 . Was the worker able to perform the quality required before? 
__Consistently Sometimes Rarely 

2. Can the woiker explain or identify acceptable vs. non-acceptable work? 
Yes Somewhat No 

3. Looking at the components of the job: 

a. What tasks are being done correctly? 



b. What tasks are being done incorrectly?. 



c. Are they being sequenced correctly? 

Yes No Explain 

d. Are the errors consistent? Yes No 



B. Is the problem the level of production? 

1. Wh'U is the individual's current production rate? 

2. Has the worker performed at full capacity previously? 

(Consistently Sometimes Seldom Never 
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Situational Analysis Process Questionnaire, contd. 

3. Does quality suffer if the worlcer reaches full pnxluction level? 
Greatly Somewhat No 

4, Is the job physically arranged for best productivity? 
Equipment adaptations needed? 

.Supplies within easy reach? 

Efficient hand and arm movements? 

Minimal walking? 

Minimal interference from co-woricers? 

Sufficient lighting levels? 

Acceptable levels of noise? 

Temperature extremes avoided? 

Minimal distractions from traffic? 

Sufficient changes of posture/position? 

.Sufficient woiic breaks? 

C. Is it a learning or remembering problem? 

1 . Is the worker having diffic':lty following directions? 

No problem Sometimes Often Always 

2. Does the worker understand the directions? 

Yes Sometimes Can't tell No 

3. Can the worker rememt«r the instructions? 

Yes Partially Varies from day to day _Poorly 

4. Is the worker a -varw the imponance of following directions? 
Yes Don't think so No 

5. Is the worker receiving positive as well as negative feedback? 
Often Sometimes Seldom Never 

6. When did the problem begin? 
Recently Long term 

D. Is it a problem with the job environment? 

1 . Did job circumstances change around the time of the Ixrhavior chan|',e? 
(Check all applicable) 

. Change of job tasks 

Change of job location 

Change of co-workers 
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Situational Analysis Process Questionnaire, contd. 



Change of supervision 

Higher/faster production rate required 

Reduction in hours worked/pay rate 

II. Is it a Problem of Interpersonal Relationships? 

A. Is the worker having problems with supervisors? 

Once in a v/hile Often Almost always 

1 , When did problems begin? 

Recently Long standing 

2. ^ Was there a recent change in supervisors? 
Yes No 



3. Was there a recent change in supervisory style? 
More control Less supervision 

4. Is the problem - 
Arguing? 

Refusing to follow instructions? 

. .Inappropriate dependency? 

Seeking constant reinforcement? 

Demanding attention? 

____Inappropriate physical contact? 

5. What has been done to date to resolve the problem? 



B. Is the worker having problems with co-workers? 
Sometimes Often 

1, Did the problems 

Begin recently Long standing 

in. Is it a Personal Problem? 

A. Is the behavior - 

Use ot profanity? 

Obvious abuse of alcohol? 
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Arguing and shouting 

Talking to self? 
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Situational Analysis Process Questionnaire, contd. 

Inappropriate eating patterns? Problems with personal hygiene? 

Problems with medication? Depressed presence? 

Obvious abuse of controlled substances? Agitated presence? 

Absenteeism? Withdrawal? 

Tardiness? Aggressive presence? 

Obvious and frequent lying? 

Part 2 - Possible Areas of Concern 

A. Physical health 

Difficulty in recognizing health problems 

Unable to self-advocate in health system 

Lack of acceptance of disability limitations 

Unable to pay for medical care 

.Unaware of health care benefits 

Disallowance of Medic aidAiedicare card 

Poor food selections 

Overeating or undereating 

Not taking medications 

Showing effects of overmedication 

Not following instructions for medications 

Possible drug interactions 

Need for dental care 

Ne ;d for visual evaluation 

i ieed for hearing evaluation 

Could benefit from exercise program 

Possible physical illness 
Possible emotional illness 



B. Home and family problems 

...Loss or change of primiu-y care giver 

Aging or ill parents and threat of care loss 

Family not supponive of working status 

Friends not supponive of working status 

Experiencing stigma of marriage for disabled 

Marriage conflicts with parents' wishes 

Difficulty setting up household 

Difficulty handling responsibility of marriage 

Individual experiencing divorce 

Divorce among care givers 

Sexual adjustment concerns 

Promiscuous behavior 
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Situational Analysis Process Questionnaire, contd. 



Pregnancy 

New child in family 

Older child responding to parent's disability 

Difficulty coping with children's needs 

Change in living arrangements 

Change in transportation arrangements/needs 

_Movc from parent's home to other arrangements 

Move from supervised living to independence 

C. Financial Management 

Change in wages 

Change in SSI/SSDI or other benefits 

Inability to budget necessities vs other expenditures 

Debts 

Inability to control spending 

Inadequate income for basic needs 

Easily influenced in making purchases 

Does not understand value of money 

Need for guardianship 

No need for guardianship 

Need for money management i.e., direct deposit 
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SIX RIGHT ANSWERS TO SIX TYPICAL QUESTIONS 



Suggested ways to use "Six Right Answers to Six Typical Questions" 



Vocational rehabilitation counselors and professionals who teach job seeking skills 
classes can help clients develop and practice answers to the six questions described. If the 
client's answers were videotaped and critiqued, it would enhance the development of their 
skills. In addition, these and other typical questions could be used during mock interviews. 

Individuals with learning disabilities and their advocates could also develop and practL 
answers to the questions in this list. It would help to have a specific job in mind so that the 
questions that require description of transferrable skills can be answered more realistically 
and precisely. 
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SIX RIGHT ANSWERS TO SIX TYPICAL QUESTIONS 



Quoted from: D.D. Phoenix, D.L. Uken, and C. Newell (1984). Preemplovment skills 
training for the learning disabled: A jo b club manual. Reno. Nevada: 
Rehabilitation Division, Dc panraent of Human Resources, State of Nevada. 



An interviewer has the job of discovering who you are, what you want, and how appropriate you are 
for a specific job. The interviewer has to do all this in a very short amount of time. Your task, is 
to help the interviewer do his/her job as efficiently and effectively as possible. Since interviewers 
are trying to get basically tht sune information from every applicant, you can make a very good 
impression if you are prepared and give clear, concise, logical answers to the typical questions that 
interviewers ask. 

Most questions are straight-forward, but others are "leading". The interviewer is giving you some 
freedom to direct that part of the interview. That then is your chance to go into your ''song and dance" 
to show what an effective communicator you are, and how motivated you are to do a good job in the 
company if you arc selected for employment. 

The following arc some typical questions. Your response should be clear, honest, poised and well- 
thought-out. 

1 . 'Tell Me About Yourself. " 

Emphasize your general interests, your school and work experience and clearly demonstrate 
how those interests and skills relate to the job you are applying for. 

2. "Why Did You Leave Your Last Job? " 

You should discuss the reasons you left a previous job in positive terais. Think about this 
until you can see that there was a good reason why you "left" that last job. Then emphasize 
that reason to the interviewer. Some reasons in^: ude "a lay-off," "a cut-back," "the 
seasonal nature of the job," "that it was a part-time job." Perhaps you had to travel too much, 
or work at tasks that were above or below your abilities or interests. Other reasons may 
include that it was dangerous work, the conditions weren't safe or healthy, or the job simply 
didn't pay enough. Perhaps the best answer might be that you wanted to get into a new line 
of work. The emphasis should always be on the positive. Don't criticize your previous 
employer. There's no payoff in that. Be upbeat, positive, future oriented. 

3. "How Much Salary Should You Be Paid?" 

This is always touchy. The best approach is not to commit yourself to a figure that may 
be too low or too high. "I'm confident that if you hire me for this job, you'll pay me a fair 
wage that reflects my skill level and experience." Get the job fu^t, then negotiate the salary. 
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Six Right Answers to Six Typical Questions, contd. 



4. "Why Do You Want to Work for This Company ?" 

You should relate positive aspects of the job itself and the company generally: its 
reputation, location, type of work (products or services), and so forth. 

5. "Have You Done This Type of Work Before?" 

Obviously, if you have actual experience in this line of woiic, so much the better. Simply 
explain succinctly and in concrete, specific detail your work history. If you don't have 
actual experience, then show how much transferable skill you have that may be used in 
this new line of work. A Salesperson is a salesperson of anything. He or she may 
specialize ia used cars but the basic ability to sell can be used to sell rubber tires or 
ruttabagas. Show those general skills you ix)ssess that would indicate you would be 
able to learn the specific demands of the job you're applying for. 

6. "Why Should We Hire You For This Job?" 

List your skills and attitude about the job. Emphasize that you have demonstrated the 
necessary specific and/or general skills. Express your primary qualities are just right 
for the job. Don't be coy or humble. Be clear, honest and express yourself in a positive 
manner. 



Homework Assignment 

1 . Write six paragraphs which effectively answer each of the six typical questions. 

2. Memorize those paragraphs and practice so that your delivery will be smooth in an actual 
interview. 
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THE WAV YOU LOOK 




Suggested ways to use "The Way You Look" 



1. Vocational rehabilitation counselors, special educators, and others could present this 
information as part of a job seeking skills class for individuals with learning disabilities. 

2. Individuals with learning disabilities could use this information as they get ready for job 
interviews. 



• 
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THE WAY YOU LOOK 



Quoted from: J.M. Farr, R. Gaither, and R.M. Pickrell. (1987). The work book . Mission 
Hills, CA: Glencoe, pages 10-12. Quoted with permission. 

It may seem obvious, but good personal appearance and hygiene are extremely important when 
you are looking for a job. Many people suffering from extended unemployment stop paying attention 
to their physical selves. You should realize, however, that 40 percent of liiose remaining unemployed 
do so because of poor personal appearance. Don't be one of these people! 

When you go to an interview, look like the right person for the job. In the first few seconds the 
employer will probably decide not to hire you if you have neglected your personal appearance. It 
makes no difference how skilled you are. The employer will usually hire someone with a pleasing 
appearance. 

Three factors determine the way you look. These factors are dress, grooming, and hygiene. 

The employer will notice immediately how you have dressed for the interview. Below arc some 
basic rules to follow as you dress for an interview. 

• Dress one step above what you would actually wear on the job. For example, if you 
would wear jeans and a T-shirt on the job, wear nice, casual clothes to the interview. You 
can find out what kind of clothing is worn on the job by visiting the company before the 
interview. Notice the dress of employees with jobs similar to the one you are seeking. If it 
is not possible to observe employees, use your good judgment. After a few interviews you 
will have a good idea how to adjust your dress to fit the situation. 

• Never wear jeans, T-shins, tennis shoes or other informal clothing to an interview. If 
you're applying for a job ii. which you would normally wear rough clothes, such as work 
boots, blue jeans, and sweatshirts, and you're worried about not looking like you're ready 
for work if you wear nicer clothes.. .don't worry. Just tell the interviewer that you've 
brought work clothes with you. By doing this you will meet the employer's expectation of 
good appearance, and you will still be ready for work. 

• Wear clothes that are clean, neat, and in good condition. Buy good quality, well-fitted 
clothes and use them for interviews only. 

• Dress conservatively! Do not wear loud colors or prints. Avoid mismatching colors and 
pattern . (don't wear pink with orange or plaids with stripes). Avoid excessive or gaudy 
jewelry and accessories such as long necklaces with large medallions, and huge belt buck- 
les. Shine your shoes. Match belts, purses, and other accessories with the rest of your 



The Way You Look, contd. 



clothes. If you feel that it's nobody's business but yours what type of clothes or styles you 
wear, don't expect to be hired right away. The price you pay for wearing the "in " style may 
be unemployment. 

• Have a "d^^ss rehearsal" before the interview. Dress exactly as you will for the interview, 
then ask a friend or relative for comments. "I'm going to interview for a job as a (fill in 
your job objective). How do I look? Do I look like the right person for the job? Do you 
think I'm dressed one level above what other people doing this job would wear?" Have 
your dress rehearsal in front of a minor if there is no one to give helpful comments. 

Now use your common sense and past experiences to decide how you would dress for a certain 
interview. Assume the interview is forajob that you want. How will you dress? Give the color and 
type of clothing for each category. 



My Dressing Plan 

Top: . 

Bottom: 

Shoes: ^ 

Socks: 



Accessories (jewelry, ties, belts, etc.): 



Orwming 

Grooming is another part how you look. Follow the basic rules of good grooming listed 
below. 

• Keep your hair well-groomed. It should be clean, combed, and neatly styled. 

• Men, shave before you go to an interview. Mustaches and beards should be neatly combed 
and trimmed. If you want to grow a new mustache or beard, wait until after the interview. 
Mustaches and beards in their early stages do not look good. 

• Neatly trim your fingernails. 

• Use makeup, perfume, and after-shave sparingly. 
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The Way You Look, contd. 



Employers expect the right person for a job to be well-groomed. What does complete groom- 
ing include? Explain how you can make sure that you, personally, are well-groomed. 

My Good Grooming Plan 

Hair: 



Face: 



Hands: 
Other: 



Hygiene 

Hygiene is a third important factor in your personal appearance. Practice the following basic 
rules for good personal hygiene. 

• Keep your body clean. Good personal hygiene begins with a clean body. 

• Wash your hair regularly. 

• Brush and floss your teeth every day. 

• Use deodorants. 

• Clean your fingernails. 

Dress, grooming, and hygiene are closely related. Neglect of one hurts the others. Even if you 
are ell-dressed and well-groomed, you will not have a good personal appearance if you have 
overlooked your hygiene. 



Remember 

Forty percent of the people who stay unemployed do so, in part, because their personal appear- 
ance da*s not meet employer expectations.' 



•Janice Prazak and Robert A. Walker, Job-Seeking Skills Reference Manual (Minneapolis: 
MRC. 1981), p. 3. 
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WHY MOST PEOPLE REMAIN UNEMPLOYED 
Sugge^ed ways to use "Why Most People Remain Unemployed" 



1. Vocational rehabilitation counselors can use this article to refresh their awareness of how 
myths can hinder effective job search activities. 

2. Vocational rehabilitation counselors could also discuss this article with clients in order to 
help them develop a more accurate understanding of the job seeking process. 

3. Special educators could incorporate this infonnation into job seeking skil's classes. 

4. Individuals with learning disabilities can use this information to help sustain their morale 
and focus their efforts appropriately during the job search process. 
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WHY MOST PEOPLE REMAIN UNEMPLOYED 



Quoted from: J.M. Fair, R. Gaither, and R.M. Pickrell. (1987). The work hnok 
Mission Hills, CA: Glencoe. pages 4-5. Quoted with pcnnission. 

One of the biggest barriers to a rewarding job search is the bcliefin labor market myths. Many people 
base their job search on totally false information. Following are some common myths that often 
cause disastrous results. 



Myth 

Most interviewers are well trained. 



Interviewers use only logic and reason. 



Employers consider only paid work experience. 



There are no jobs. 



Hard work, good education, and loyalty 
guarantee steady work. 



All hiring begins at the personnel department. 



Most jobs are in big companies. 



Employers won't talk to you unless they 
have an opening. 



Fact 

Fewer than five percent receive professional 
training. You might have to take both 
pans - interviewer and interviewee. 

Many rely on "gut reactions" since most 
applicants can't present their skills and don't 
know what the employci- wants. 

Employers look for good attitude, education, 
and a desire to learn, even without experi- 
ence. 

"Cop out!" More and more small businesses 
arc being started every year. More and more 
people are working every year. 

Talk with hard-working, loyal, college 
graduates who are out of work, and they'll 
say. There's only one guarantee for employ- 
ment... learning how to look for a job!" 

This is true only for the untrained job- 
seeker. Most job openings are filled before 
they're listed. And many organizations don't 
even have a personnel department! 

Definitely not true. Eighty percent of all 
work is done in small businesses. Ninety 
percent of all 'Tirst hires" occur in small 
businesses. 

Wrong! Employers are always on the 
lookout for good workers. Be one! 
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Why Most People Remain Unemployed, contd. 



Myth 



Fact 



Sending 1,(XX) resumes gets a job. 



One good personal con' ict is wonh 1 ,0(K) 
resuff'es. 



There are good times and bad times to 
look for work. 



Don't be trapped by this thought. While you 
are looking for work, all the time is a good 
time for job-hunting. 



The average length of unemployment is from three to four months. Why does it take people so long 
to find work? Experience shows that people suffer from extended unemployment for one or more 
of the following reasons: 



REASONS FOR STAYING UNEMPLOYED 



90% 



85% 



80% 



40% 



Can't answer interview questions to employer's satisfaction 



Not enough job-se;irch activity 



Can't identify and verbally communicate skills 



Poor or out of place appearance 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SELECTED PRINT MATERIALS 
TO ASSIST IN THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
OF PERSONS WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 



Beaver, S. and CoUum, J. Good for me: Leader manual and student manual (1984). St. Paul, 
Minnesota: The Minnesota Association for Children and Adults with Learning Disabilities. 

This is an adolescent training program to assist learning disabled students to develop personal 
skills to help them adjust to themselves and to others. An analogy is drawn between the similarities 
of computer programming and personal programming. The leaders manual contains both the 
instructions to leaders conducting the training and the student exercises. The student handbook 
contains only the student exercises. The training program covers feelings, thoughts and behavior, 
attitudes and actions; self improvement and self confidence; basic needs of belonging, competence, 
and worth; and personal development. Suggestions for leaders on group process, how to teach, where 
and when to meet, how to conduct group sessions and how to evaluate are provided in the leader's 
manual. 



Connolly, M.. et. al. (1987). Making choicest A handhnnk f or the tran^itinn fmm school tn 
work for learning disabled voun^ adults and th^ ir r^^f^n\^ Portland, Maine: University of 
Southern Maine, Center for Research and Advanced Study, Human Services Development 
Institute, The York County Transition Project. 

Mak i ng cho i ces is a handbook for learning disabled teenagers and young adults, their parents, 
families, and guardians. It addresses a wide range of functioning and disability among the learning 
disabled, and offers many options in programs and services for those who are deciding what to do 
after high school. The contents include: 1) Making the transition; 2) Reaching adulthood; 3) The 
world of work; 4) Independent living; and 5) Getting help. 



Connolly, M., et. al. (1987). Fanners in the process: A hi>ndh ook on rran^cirinp for school an^j 
gommunilY programs serving learning disabled vonng adulu Ponland, Maine: University of 
Southern Maine, Center for Research and Advanced Study. Human Services Development 
Institute, The York County Transition Project. 

This book outlines a model transition program and procedures that professionals may follow to 
oversee the transition of specific learning disabled young adults. The contents of the book include: 
1) Making the transition; 2) Reaching adulthood; 3) The world of work; 4) Independent 
living; and 5) Getting help. This transition project found that aU partners in the transition process 
benefit through participation and become part of a multi-disciplinary network. 
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Heath Resource Center. (1989). Resources for adults with learning disabiliiies. American 
Council on Education, National Dearinghouse on Postsecondary Education for Individuals 
with Handicaps, One Dupont Circle, Suite 800, Washington, DC 20036. 

This booklet lists books, pamphlets, articles, newsletters and organizations that are resources to 
assist learning disabled adults. Agencies that provide basic, remedial, postsecondary education, 
training and employment are listed Toll-free telephone numbers of agencies assisting in the 
education and employment of adults are listed. 



Michaels, C.A., Thaler, R., Gioglio, M., Zwcrlein. R., and Apostoli, B. (1988). From high 
school to college: Kevs to success for students with learning disabilities: Strategies to 
facilitate transition for college, high school and rehabilitation professionals. Albertson, : 
Human Resources Center, The National Center on Employment and Disability, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services Division. 

This book oudines a model demonstration project that combines techniques and strategies ^m 
both special education and vocational rehabilitation that will facilitate the transition of students with 
learning disabilities finom high school into community college. Four major problem areas are 
identified: 1) acadonic; 2) sodal-emotional; 3) vocational; and 4) organizational. Hie transition 
process is described and the roles of the high school, vocational rehabilitation system and the 
community college are discussed A section on facilitating transition provides specific help to assist 
learning disabled clients tnake the transition from high school to college. Hie concluding section of 
the book provides assistance lo help learning disabled youth make the transition from college to the 
world of work. 



Michaels, C.A., Thaler, R., Gioglio, M., Zwerlein, R., and Apostoli, B. [19%S). How to succeed 
in college: A handbook for students with learning disabilities . Albcrtson. NY: Human 
Resources Center, The National Center on Employment and Disability, Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Services Division. 

This book is designei for the student with learning disabilities who is contemplating or about to 
entCT college. It will heip learning disabled persons choose an appropriate college and learn mwe 
about themselves. The book will assist students in recognizing their learning disabilities and provide 
suggestions on how to develop successful coping strategies. Other topics covered are motivation, 
how to manage stress and setting goals. Students will find informatiou on choosing college majors 
and using college resources. 



Scheiber, B. and Talpers, J. (1987). Unlocking potential: Colle ge and other choices for learning 
disabled people - a step-bv-step guide. Bethcsda, Maryland: Alder and Alder Publishers, Inc. 

This book is designed to help learning disabled students achieve access to postsecondary 
campuses and to help campuses make accessibility a reality. The book describes learning disabili- 
ties and guides the reader in making choices after high school. A section deals with accommodations 
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needed by learning disabled students to survive in college. Helps are provided on creating an 
appropriate environment A major section of the book provides information on acquiring ami using 
study skills. These skills include time management, reading comprehension, listening and notetak- 
ing, preparing for exams and writing. Counseling and support services are suggested that are 
designed to relieve frustration and anxiety. The concluding chapter of the book lists organizations 
that can help learning disabled students, teachers, parents and others in the accessing of postsecon- 
dary schools. 



Tomlan,P.S. (1985). You're not the only one: Reading between the lines as a learning disabled 
voung adult. Volume n. Albuquerque, New Mexico: Information Archival, Inc., Ed. 
Survival, P.O. Box 15716, Rio Ranco, NM 87124. 

This is a self-help book for young adults with learning disabilities. Topics include: organization 
and time management sidlls, the development of learning disabilities and what one should be aware 
of as a learning disabU d parent and considerations for job selection given the strengths and 
weaknesses of the leamin j disabled person. Each topic is complete in and of itself and can be used 
as a springboard for discussion into deeper issues with specific people. Practical advice is given for 
those learning disabled high school students who choose to go on to college or to enter the world of 
work. 



Tomlan, P.S. (1985). You're not the onlv one: A survival guide for the learning disabled adoles- 
cent in school. Volume I. Albuquerque, New Mexico: Information Archival, Inc. Ed. 
Distributed by PST Educational Consultants, P.O. Box 620492, Littleton, CO. 

This book is designed to be used with learning disabled high school students. The book helps 
learning disabled students to determine if they have an auditory, visual, language or motor disability. 
After determining the type of disability, the student is directed to the section of the book that will help 
him or her develop strategies to cope with the disability. Helpful hints and suggestions are provided 
in language that can be understood by learning disabled students. It is suggested that teachers 
become familiar with die book and be involved in its use by high school students. The publication 
is distributed by PST Educational Onsultants, P.O, Box 620492, Littleton, CO. 
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VIDEOTAPES RELATED TO THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
OF PERSONS WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 




How to Work with Handifaprcd SmdcntS . (1988). Pierce County Vocational Special 
Education Cooperative, 4500 Steilacoom Blvd., S.W., Tacoma, WA 98499 (60:00 minutes). 

This is a videotape of a training session given by Dr. Cal Crow to Clover Park Vocational 
Technical Institute teachers and students serving in the Peer Mentor Program. Dr. Crow is from the 
Highhne Community College Career and Work Related Education Center. 

The introductory section describes the Peer Mentor Program at ClovCT Pa"' vTI. Students with 
disabilities from local high schools spend two or more days at Qover Paric VTI working with 
members of the student council. The first day they monitor a vocational cluster area with the 
assistance of a peer mentor from the student council. During the second day the high school students 
select a specific area of the vocational cluster to monitor in detail. Their peer mentor provides them 
with mformauon about the area, job market possibUities and then evaluates where they are at present 
m the particular vocational cluster area. This evaluation is subject to approval by a Clover Park VTI 
msmictor. The inforrnation is then referred to the high school instructors, counselors and the 
students' parents. This infomiation is used to assist the student in making career choices and in 
enrolling in postsecondary education. 

In his presentation on how to work. Dr. Crow lists several topics that need to be understood by 
both teachers and student:. They are: 

1 . The necessity for change; 

2. Communication and interpersonal skills; 

3. How institutions operate; 

4. How people fit into the larger picture; 

5. Skills of negotiation and conflict avoidance; 

6. Need to be information seekers. 

Dr. Crow provides an insight into the changing work force and how to work with students with 
handicaps to prepare them for joining the workforce of the present and the future. Both he and the 
workshop participants discuss the ways they work with student:: with handicaps. 




Gannett Co.. Inc. (1986). I'm Not Stupid (5 1 :00 minutes). 

This videotape starts out with scenes of race car driver Jackie Stexvan driving a high perfomiance 
racer. Mr. Stewart describes his experiences as a race car driver and as a learning disabled student 
whodroppcdoutofschooIattheageoflS. Learning disabled student behavior in the areas of writing 
math, spclhng, reading, and remembering are shown. The major portion of the videotape tells the 
individual stones of six learning disabled youth and adults around the nation and their experiences 
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in school and biriness in dealing with their learning disability. Stories include a gifted LD youth who 
started school labeled as mentally retarded, a mountain climbing icnool in New Mexico, a I D 
millionaire and LD adults who are successful in their fields of work. A strong case is made that 
persons with learning disabilities can be successful. 

IlUnoisDepartraentof Rehabilitation Services (IDORS). (1987). Opening DORS to Equal 
Oppominitv and Independence. (12:48 minutes). 

This captioned videotape describes IDORS services to disabled adults. Several case studies of 
successful DORS clients tell how DORS services helped them to become employed, self-supponing 
and independent. The roles of counselors and job coaches arc explained. The way DORS serves the 
whole community is described. Lekotek centers are described. A Lekotek is a Scandanavian word 
for "Play Library." Lekoteks are ft^nded by DORS to assist parents and theh- disabled children to 
interact and play together. Instructions are provided on how to access DORS. 

Maryland State Department of Education, Division of VcKrational-Technical E'^ucation. (1987). 
Excellence At Work (30:00 minutes). 

This videotape describes vocational-technical education in Maryland. It is narrated by Addison 
S. Hobbs, Assistant Superintendent, Vocational-Technical Education. State of the art exemplary 
secondary and jxjstsecondary progranis are described through on-site visits to several Maryland 
vocational-technical programs. The development of business/education partnerships is explained. 
Details on how modem vocational-technical education adjusts to changes in the workplace are 
provided. Examples of how special needs students, including learning disabled students are served, 
are provided. The role of vocational evaluators, support service team coordinators and special 
education instructor coordinators is described in visits to successful programs. 

Milwaukee Northeast Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. (1986). Introduction to Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services to Prospective VR Clients . 120 East Capitol Drive, Milwaukee, WI 
5?212-9990. (9:00 minutes). 

The purpose of this videotape is to explain vocational rehabilitation services to clients, educators, 
parents and others. The concept is that the disabled are able. Many disabled persons at the beginning 
of the tape arc shown performing a wide variety of jobs in business and industry. Vocational 
rehabilitation is described, including the goal, resources available and how to apply for services in 
Wisconsin. Eligibility detemiination, diagnostic services and how to appeal decisions are discussed. 
The videotape also describes the development of the Individual Written Rehabilitation Plan (IWRP), 
training services that can be provided and how clients are assisted in getting a job. The duties of the 
clients are described. 



PACER Center, Inc. (1986). Vocational Rehabilitation and You . iWuced in cooperation with the 
Minnesota Department of Jobs and Training, Division of Rehabilitation Servicts. (16:00 
minutes). 
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This signed videotape describes how the Minnesota Division of Rehabilitation Services serves 
persons with disabilities. Two case studies arc used. One is about how a learning disabled client with 
epilepsy was served and the other is how a supported work program served a mentally retarded person 
with a physical disability. Telephone numbers are provided for persons wishing to access 
rehabilitation services in Minnesota. 



University of Michigan Media Library. (1982). Explorations: Vocational implications of 
specific learning disabiH ties. Part I (15:13 minutes). 

This videotape was prepared under the auspices of the Michigan State Department of Education 
and the Rehabilitation S;;rvices Administration for professionals in vocational rehabilitation. An 
overview of four aspects of rehabilitation are covered: 1) Definition; 2) Referral sources; 3) 
Diagnosis: and 4) Eligibility. A description and definition of specific learning disabilities is given 
along with strengths and weaknesses of SLD. Academic, auditory, visual, social, cognitive and 
tactile-motor deficits are described. Details of a psychological report are provided. 

University of Michigan Media Library. (1982). Explorations : Vocational implications of 
spe cifi c l ear n ing disabtlitigS- Part II (16:03 minutes). 

Part II of the Explorations videotape provides an overview of functional assessment, vocational 
exploration, planning and placement. Details are provided on how to work with SLD clients in each 
of these areas. Case studies are used to describe the four aspects of vocational rehabilitation. 

Wright State University. (1985). Learning disabilities: Coping in colleg e. Dayton, OH 45435 
(14:43 minutes). 

This videotape was developed to be used in conjunction with a discussion about the impact of 
learning disabilities on performance in a postsecondary scttin g. Several questions arc used to involve 
the audience and stimulate discussion. Some of these questions arc: 

1 . How is the term "learning disability" defined? 

2. What types of misconceptions surround the term "learning disability?" 

3. What techniques have the students used to compensate for their learning disability? 

4. V» i.C't types of learning styles were described in the videotape? 

5. How can guidance counselors/teachers assist learning disabled students in planning for 
postsecondary education? 

A discussion guide which is included with the videotape provides short answers to the questions. 
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